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Among  the  measures  which  have  been 
brought  before  the  New  York  Legislature  is 
oue  which  should  serve  as  a  note  of  warning  to 
other  States.  It  is  a  bill  entitled  an  "Act  for 
"the  prevention  of  blindness,"  and  aims  to 
check  the  disease  known  as  the  purulent  oph- 
thalmia of  infancy.  The  disease  shows  itself 
within  two  weeks  after  birth,  and  a.  nurse  find- 
ing an  infant  under  her  care  with  reddened 
eyelids  is  no  longer  to  be  at  liberty  to  infer 
that  the  redness  is  a  mere  symptom  of  distress 
at  being  born  a  New  Yorker,  but  must,  under 
heavy  penalties,  report  the  case  at  once  to  the 
health  officers.  A  recent  investigation  of  the 
blind  in  the  county  almshouses  and  asylums  of 
New  York  State  showed  that  one  out  of  every 
five  cases  of  blindness  was  due  to  this  cause, 
and,  moreover,  in  the  opinion  of  eminent  ocu- 
lists, the  eyesight  of  all  but  twelve  or  fifteen 
of  the  800  persons  in  that  State  who  are  blind 
from  this  ophthalmia  could  have  been 
saved  if  the  disease  had  been  taken  in 
time.  The  remedy  is  simple,  but  prompt 
treatment  is  essential  if  the  afflicted  eyes  are 
to  be  saved.  Moreover,  though  the  disease  is 
contagious,  no  special  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  its  spreading.  The  increase 
in  blindness  throughout  the  country  has  been 
so  marked  of  late  year* — four  times  as  great 
as  the  increase  in  population  for  the  United 
States  between  1870  and  1880,  and  13.7 
times  as  great  in  New  York  State  between 
1875  and  1880— that  it  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  investigation  by  the 
American  Ophthnlmological  Society,  the  in- 
vestigation including  a  study  of  the  ophthal- 
mia so  prevalent  in  Egypt  to  which  this 
ophthalmia  of  infancy  is  closely  akin.  The 
superior  clearness  of  vision  which  distinguishes 
Massachusetts  no  doubt  holds  good  in  this,  as 
in  so  many  other  instances,  but  the  number 
of  the  blind  in  this  State  has  risen  from  761 
in  1870  to  1733  in  1880,  and  to  3582  in 
1885. 
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Typewriter  for  the  Blind  Invented  by  Prof.  William  B.  Wait. 


THERE  are  about  70,000  blind  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  gov- 
ernment statistics.  About  10,000  of  these  can  read  in  one  of  the  sev- 
eral systems  of  type.  The  magazine  will  be  printed  in  duplicate  in  the  "New 
York  point"  and  the  "American  Braille."  Mrs.  Ziegler  became  interested  in] 
the  blind  on  account  of  her  son,  who  lost  his  sight  when  a  baby. 


Blind  Man  Caning  a  Chair  in  the  Brooklyn   Industrial   Home 
Sightless  Eves  Need  the  Protection  of  Glasses. 


His 


PUBLIC  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  has  been  stimulated  recently 
by  Mrs.  William  Ziegler's  announcement  that  she  would  publish  and 
istribute  free  to  all  the  blind  in  the  United  States  a  magazine  in  raised 
ype.  This  magazine  will  be  the  first  high-class  publication  for  the  blind  pub- 
ished  in  the  United  States,  and  the  first  one  in  the  world  sent  free. 


This  Blind  Toymaker  in  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  Works  in 
Total  Darkness.    The  Photograph  Was  Taken  by  Flashlight. 
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A  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  Story  Done  Into  Point  Print. 
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New  York,  Thursday,  February  8,  1906. 


AIDING    THE    ADULT   BLIND. 

Within  a  few  years  there  has  come  to 
workers  among  the  blind  in  this  and 
other  States  a  realization  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  broader  view  in  dealing  with 
their  problem.  Hitherto  the  efforts 
made  to  provide  the  sightless  with 
homes  and  employment  have  been  more 
or  less  spasmodic,  and  dependent  large- 
ly upon  private  charity.  There  has  not 
even  been  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  problem  to  be  grappled  with,  such 
as  is  furnished,  for  instance,  by  a  de- 
tailed census  of  the  blind.  Hence  most 
of  the  intelligent  movements  to  aid  them 
dealt  with  those  of  school  age  only  or 
with  the  aged  and  incapable.  Again, 
there  has  been  no  discrimination  in 
the  treatment  of  the  afflicted,  owing  to 
a  failure  to  realize  that  they  have  not 
one  and  all  the  same  needs.  It  has 
been  left  to  Charities  to  record  the  prog- 
ress which  has  taken  place  of  late,  and 
particularly  the  new  movement  to  aid 
the  unemployed  adult  blind.  This  it 
does  in  a  series  of  articles  from  author- 
itative sources  in  its  current  issue. 

Primarily,  it  emphasizes  the  newly 
obtained  official  knowledge  that  the 
large  majority  of  the  blind  are  not  those 
of  school  age.  According  to  the  study 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  made  by 
the  commissions  appointed  in  1903,  75 
percent-  of  the  adult  blind  lost  their 
vision  after  twenty  years,  which  is  the 
usual  age  limit  for  admission  to  existing 
schools  for  the  blind.  Those  so  afflicted 
have  therefore  no  means  of  obtaining 
the  industrial  training  necessary  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  poorhouse,  unless 
their  relatives  are  in  fortunate  circum- 
stances.     As    Charities  points  out,  the 


digent  blind  not  inmates  of  institu- 
tions. This  is  the  view  of  James  Forbes, 
the  mendicancy  officer  of  the  Charity- 
Organization  Society,  and  of  all  others 
who  have  watched  the  yearly  payment 
to  600  or  more  applicants.  Some  of 
these  are  worthy,  but  a  considerable 
minority  of  the  beneficiaries  are  "ob- 
scene, vermin-ridden  wretches  from  the 
cellars  of  Cherry  Hill  and  the  Bowery 
'morgues,'  outcasts  to  whom  blindness 
has  come  after  half  a  lifetime  of  sottish- 
ness,  filth,  and  vice."  They  are  not  even 
all  residents  of  the  city,  and  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  not  to  aid  an  unfortu- 
nate class,  this  must  ever  remain  classic. 
If  the  annual  gratuity  were  put  into  an> 
industrial  school,  at  least  some  perma- 
nent benefit  would  result,  and  much  en- 
richment of  saloons  and  dives  be  ended. 
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Firskbf  Its  Kind,  This  Enterprise 
Is  the  Opening  ^Wedge  of  a 
Great  Movement  to  JVlake  the 
States  6,000  "Blind  All  Self- 
Sufiftorting. 


.p   in   a   loft    at   No     147    East    porty-second 
street  there  is  the  strangest  workshop  on 
Manhattan  Island.     It  is  the  only  one   of 
its  kind.     Wa  workers,  and  there  are  only 
nineteen,    stand   together,    in    a    little    iso- 
lated class  in  the  great  industrial  world,  striving  to 
gain  a  foothold,    with  every  law   of  trade   competi- 
tion against  them,   for   they  are   blind. 
"Light  through  work." 
Up  in  the  loft,  that  is  the  motto  of.  the  workers. 

It  is  a  long  climb  up  steep,  dark  stairs  to  the  loft. 
A  blind  man  climbs  them  easier  and  faster  than 
one  wiho  sees.  The  loft  is  l'ight  and  airy.  At  first 
survey  of  the  men  working  up  and  down  the  room 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  any  other 
stoop.  At  one  side  at  long  benches  chairs  are  being 
caned.  On  the  other,  the  broom  makers  bend  over 
their  work;  here  an  old  darky  binds  the  straw  into 
place  around  the  handle  with  a  few  deft  turns  of 
wire,  and  'hands  it  om  to  the  next  worker  to  be 
trimmed  and* sewn.  He  is  over  fifty.  Fironn  his 
eyes  you  cannot  tell  that  he  is  sightless.  And  he 
is  singing  as  he  works,  a  little  crooning  bit  that 
haunts  you  as  you  pass  along. 

•'Used   t»  be   a   »ailor,"   ,saiys    the   superintendent. 
"Re  was  on  a  whaling  vessel  for  years.     When   he 
i    working  ashore  by  electric  light,   he  -ost  his 
sig-ht." 

Over  a  child's  'higihehair  two  men  bent,  the  (fin- 
gers of  one  gently,  firmly  guiding  those  of  the 
other  man,  in  the  handling  of  a  strand  of  cane.  It 
looks  easy  at  first,  when  one  can  see  the  holes  where 


the  stranidi  must  be  inserted,  but  when  the  finger  tips 
must  judge,  it  is  hard.  Six  stranlds  to  a  chair  seat, 
and  not  one  out  of  place.  There  is  no  allowance 
made  for  sightless  workers  in  trade  competition. 
The  blind  man's  chair  must  be  as  perfect  as  the 
workman's  who  sees,  otherwise  he  cannot  compete. 

"The  teacher  is  blind,  too,"  says  the  superintend- 
ent, in  an  undertone.  "A  blind  man  can  teach  a 
blind  man  better  than  one  who  can  see.  I  don't 
know  Why.  Their  fingers  have  the  same  sensitive, 
sympathetic  touch  that  is  intuitive.  Our  foreman  is 
blind  also.  The  man  he  is  speaking  to  now  came  to 
us  from  -Black well's  Island.  He  had  no  friends  and 
knew  no  way  to  support  himself  except  by  asking 
for  help,  or  selling  shoe  strings,  so  he  was  sent  to 
the  island.  Over  there  they  let  him  work  around  as 
a  porter,  but  he  did  not  like  it.  There  was  no  inde- 
pendence, and  to  the  man  who  has  once  earned  his 
own  living,  the  bread  of  public  charity  always  tastes 
bitter.  So  he  came  over  here  and  started  to  learn 
broom-rnaking.  He  has  been  here  three  weeks  now, 
and  has  already  earned  enough  to  support  himsdlt. 
He  lives  in  a  men's  lodging-house  nearby,  and  is 
independent." 

At  the  cutting  machine  stands  a  stalwart,  broad- 
shouldered  mam,  past  middle  age.  His  face  is  a 
study.  The  deep  lines  of  repression  around  the 
rtrong,  square  chin,  the  close  lips  and  wrinkled 
forehead,  it  all  tells  a  silent,  tragic  story  of  speech- 
less suffering,  the  suffering  of  the  suddenly  maimed 
man  of  strength. 

"Worker   in   a  slaughter-house,"   explains   the  su- 
perintendent.    "Dost  his  sight  through  an  accident. 
A   man   like   that   loses   his  mind   if  he   isn't   given 
some  sort  of  work  to  do.    He  is  an  expert  cutter." 

The  Workshop  for  Blind  Men  has  only  been  in 
operation  since  the  6th  of  May.  It  was  started  in  fur- 
therance of  the  plan  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  to  provide  workshops  for  men  and 
women,  where  any  trade  that  may  be  of  use  to  the 
blind  may  be  tried.  The  State  only  makes  provision 
for  the  blind  who  are  under  school  age.  According 
to  the  Legislative  Commission  appointed  in  1904  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  New  York 
State,  only  9.72  per  cent,  out  of  a  total  of  6,008  blind 
persons  were  under  school  age.  This  leaves  over  90 
per  cent,  of  the  sightless  population  without  any 
help  from  the  government.  They  have  no  right  to 
claim  support  or  financial  assistance  at  all,  these 
4,568  persons  who,  as  Helen  Keller  says,  "travel  the 
dark  way."  They  are  simply  the  adult  blind,  men 
and  women  cut  off  suddenly  in  the  prime  of  life 
from  the  right  tc  work,  to  exercise  their  capabili- 
ties, and  participate  in  the  common  joys  of  life. 
Those  fortunate  enough  to  possess  incomes  or  rela- 
tives find  at  least  a  home.  But  for  the  poor,  for  the 
men  or  women  who  have  been  dependent  on  their 
own  individual  efforts  for  support,  there  is  nothing 
save  the  workhouse  or  the  selling  of  small  wares 
on  the  streets. 


The    Association  'for    the    Blind    grew    out    of   the 
kindly  impulse  of  two  young  women,   Winifred  and 
Edith  Holt,  daughters  of  'Henry  Holt,  the  publisher. 
Several    years    ago   they    were    seated   at    a   concert 
near  a   couple   of   bl'ind   boys,    and   noticed    how    in- 
tensely   the   music   appealed    to    them.      There    were 
many  empty  seats  in  the  house,   and  the  deligtht  of 
the  sightless  boys,  the  thought  of  the  many  through- 
out   the   city    who   sat    in   darkness    day   after    day, 
gave    Miss   Holt   and    her   sister    an    idea.     At    their 
own   home,  No.  44  East  Seventy-eighth  street,  these 
t  wo   young  girls   started   a   Bureau    for   Tickets   for 
the    Blind.     Managers    lent    their   assistance,    and   a 
certain  nunvber  of  unsold  tickets  were  placed  at  fhe 
disposal   of    the   bureau.     From    comiing   in   personal 
association    with    many    blind    persons,    the    bureau 
discovered  the  urgent  need  there  was  in  New  York 
for  one   or   more   workshops    where   the   adult   blind 
might    earn    a    living.      Others    became    interested, 
and  in  November,  1905,   the  association  was  founded. 
Dr.    Lyman   Abbott   is   the  president.     Helen   Keller 
and  Dr.   F.   Park  Lewis  are  the  vice-presidents. 

Besides  the  Workshop  for  Blind  Men,  the  associa- 
tion in  a  few  short  months  has  started  other 
branches  of  active  work  among  the  blind.  A  cen- 
sus and  employment  bureau  has  been  formed,  also 
a  bureau  which  collects  blind  women's  home  work 
and  sells  it  outside.  Mrs.  Thekla  Beck  has  charge 
of  the  latter  branch,  and  goes  out  herself  to  give  in- 
struction to  women  confined  to  their  homes.  Mrs. 
Beck  is  blind,  hut  teaches  not  only  knitting,  sew- 
ing and  weaving  but  also  the  blind  alphabet,  and 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  public  library  books 
for  the  blind  have  been  circulated. 

"After  twenty  years  of  blank  darkness,"  said  one 
woman  to  Mrs.  Beck,  "you  have  brought  light  into 
my  lit:" 

It  is  a  wonderful  work.  Not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  common  humanity  is  it  important,  but 
also  even  from  a  practical,  economic  point  of  view, 
it  is  far  better  for  nearly  five  thousand  adult  per- 
sons to  be  taught  to  become  self-supporting  than 
to  let  them  drag  out  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
as  objects  of  public  charity,  or  burdens  on  their 
own  relatives.  The  need  is  there.  Willing  hands 
and  brains  stand  ready  to  carry  on  the  work,  but 
as  one  of  the  workmen  expressed  the  situation: 

"I  guess  if  somebody  don't  put  up  some  money 
we're  going  to  bust.  It's  pretty  tough  on  the  missus, 
hut  I'll  go  back  to  the  Island  so  as  not  to  be  a 
burden  on  her  and  the  kids.    But  it's  pretty  tough." 

It  is  pretty  tough,   it  is  a  shame  to  let  an  enter- 
prise  of   this  kind    fall   through    for   lack   of   fund? 
Herhert   S.    Barnes,    of   No.    35   Wall    street,    is    the 
treasurer  of  the  association.    As  Helen  Keller  says: 

"There  is  no  law  on  the  statute  books  compelling 
people  to  move  up  closer  on  the  bench  of  life  to 
make  room  for  a  'blind  brother,  but  there  is  a  di- 
vine law  written  on  the  hearts  of  men  constrain- 
ing them  to  make  a  place  for  him,  not  only  be- 
cause he  is  unfortunate    but  also  because  it  is  his 


i    human    being   to    share   God's*  greatest 
privilege    of    man    to    go    forth    unto    his 


right  as 
gift,  the 
work." 

And  the  little  band  of  workers  over  the  brooms 
and  chairs  in  the  loft  on  Forty-second  street  simply 
ask  that  privilege. 
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CENSUS  OF  THE  BLIND. 


tves*ig-at«  Causes  and  Rocom- 
jvcntive  Measures. 

BUFFALO,  Oct.  22.— Dr.  F.  Park 
Lewis,  president  of  the  State  Special 
Commissdon  on  the  Blind  makes  the 
following-  announcement: 

"The  census  of  the  blind  of  ithe  State 
Tiiiih.T  the  direction  of  the  >New  York 
Slate  Special  Commission  will  be  taken 
during:  fche  coming-  week  coincidently  in 
different  parts  of  the  State. 

pf  this  census  is  to  in- 
vest  s  of  blindness  and  to 

mmend    preventive    measures       The 
amission  will  also  report  to  the  Leg- 
islature on  the  advisability  of  establish- 
es in  dUBtrial  training  schools  or   other 
Jj*  for  the  adult  blind  and  in- 

<^ire   into  other   methods   for   their   re-  ' 

Batavia,     that    toey    ma'v    hq         Ut'  of 
Jjasi^tered."  y    be    Properly 
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INDUSTRIAL       PURSUITS         FOR       THE 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Evening  Post: 

Sir:     In  the  November  3d  issue  of  your 
valued    paper    there    appeared    an    article 
from  a   Washington,  D.  C,    correspondent, 
headed,   "What  the  Blind  Need."     For  the 
edification    of   that    correspondent    and   for 
the   information   of   those    of  your   readers 
who  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,   I  de- 
sire   to    give    the    following    brief    history 
of  a  movement  that  was  started  in  Man- 
hattan   Borough    last    March.      The      New 
York    Association    for    the    Blind    was    or- 
ganized for  the  express  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing   industrial    pursuits    for    the    blind, 
and    to    instruct   the    adult   blind    in   read- 
ing and  writing  the  raised  prints;    also  to 
give  home   instruction  in  one   or  more   oc- 
cupations to  such  blind  as  cannot  for   one 
reason    or    another    get    to    and    from    the 
work-shops;    also  to^stablish  employment 
bureaus    through    the    medium      of     which 
competent  blir  ^  employees  may  be  brought 
in  contact  wit.*  sigHfte^  employers  in  need 
of  such  labor.     The   N  w  York  association 
has  just  completed  a  register  of  the  blind 
or  Greater  New  York,   and  the   facts  thus 
gathered    together    will    have    much    influ- 
ence  in  developing  and   guiding  the  asso- 
ciation in  its  various  branches.     In  pass- 
ing I   may   say   that    the   New   York   State 
Commission    for    the    Blind,    of    which    I 
have    the   honor   of   being   a   member,    has 
accepted    the    register    taken    by    the    New 
York     Association   for   the   Blind,    and   has 
pronounced  it  very  efficient. 

The  work-shop  for  the  blind  which  was 
opened  at  No.  147  East  Forty-second  Street 
less  than  eight  months  ago  is  furnishing 
employment  to  about  twenty-four  blind 
men  at  broom-making  r.nd  cane-seating. 
Already  the  accommodations  are  not  large 
enough  to  house  the  enterprise,  and  more 
room  must  be  secured.  With  the  proper 
accommodations,  the  number  of  blind 
workmen  in  this  shop  would  quickly  exceed 
one  hundred.  It  offers  a  great  opportu- 
nity for  some  philanthropic  person  or  per- 
sons  to  provide  suitable  quarters  for  such 


a  shop.  It  is  the  object  of  the  association 
to  establish  work-shops  in  various  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  and  in  each  shop  a  dif- 
ferent industry  will  be  carried  on  and 
Vnew  industries  will  be  added  as  they  prove 
of  value.  The  employment  bureau  is  con- 
stantly seeking  opportunities  to  place 
blind  men  and  women  at  typewriting,  oper- 
ating telephone  switchboards,  piano  tun- 
ing,   organists,   etc. 

A  Blind  Men's  Improvement  Club  has 
also  been  organized,  and  has  about  sixty 
members.  The  object  is  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  its  members,  socially  and  finan- 
cially. It  enables  the  members  to  get  in 
touch  with  each  other,  learn  of  the  suc- 
cesses or  failures  of  members  of  their 
class,  and  the  apparent  reason  for  their 
success  or  failure,  and  also  affords  an  op- 
portunity for  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion to  meet  and  know  the  blind.  The 
home  teaching  department  furnishes  em- 
ployment to  blind  instructors  by  engaging 
them  to  instruct  the  adult  blind  how  to 
read  and  write  point-print,  also  how  to 
crochet,  knit,  weave  hammocks,  etc.  Oc- 
cupation is  a  blessing  to  all  mankind,  and 
the  self-respecting  blind  desire  to  share 
in  these  blessings  with  their  sighted  breth- 
ren. Opportunity  to  work  and  pay  their 
way  is  what  the  blind  desire,  and  not  bald 
charity.  The  New  York  Association  has 
created  the  opportunity  in  New  York,  and 
is  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  every 
blind  man  or  woman  who  needs  it  and  de- 
serves   it. 

At  the  recent  exposition  held  at  Milan, 
Italy,  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  received  two  gold  medals  as  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  value  of  the  work  it  is 
doing,  and  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is 
being  done.  E.   P.   Morford. 

Brooklyn,    November    7. 
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TAKING  CENSUS 
/*JAf  OF  THE  BLIND 

The  census  of  the  blind  in  New  York 
State  is  now  bein~  taken.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  census  is  primarily  to 
determine  the  number  of  blind  men 
and  women  who  are  physically  ca- 
pable of  engaging  in  some  of  the  oc- 
cupations suitable  for  them,  and  mak> 
ing  recommendations  to  the  Legisla- ' 
ture  concerning  the  establishment  of 
industrial  schools  for  the  blind." 

Its  secondary  obpect  is  to  learn  the 
causes  of  blindness,  in  .  order  that 
where  possible  preventive  measures 
may  be  instituted.  As  the  blinf 
themselves  may  not:  learn  of  this  no-* 
tice,  the  commissioners  will  be  grate- j 
ful  to  any  one  wh<#  will  send  the 
names  of  blind  persons  of  whom* they 
know,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
properly  registered,  to  O.  II.  Burritt, 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  secretary. 
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It  is  greatly  desi'ied  thai  the  census  of 
thfti'hlhnl  in  New  Ygvk  State,  which  is  now 
being  \^ngs]^^Fe  as  accurate  and  com- 
plete sm\f8f4iWie.  The  purpose  is  pri- 
marily to  determine  the  number  of  blind 
men  and  women  who  are  physically  capable 
of  engaging  in  some  o(  I  lie  occupations 
suitable  for  them,  and  making  recommen- 
dations to  the  Legislature  concerning 
establishment  of  industrial  schools  for  the 
blind.  Its  secondary  object  is  to  learn 
the  causes  of  blindness,  in  order  that  where 
sible  preventive  measures  may  be  insti- 
tuted. It  is,  therefore,  urgently  desired 
thai  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  blind 
persons,  whether  adults  or  children,  and 
more  especially  of  infants,  be  sent  at  once 
to  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  O. 
Burritt,  Batavia,   X.   Y. 
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BLIND  ARE  NOW 
WAGE  EARNERS 


Instead  of  Becoming  Dependents 
On  Charity  They  Work. 


WORKSHOPIN  NEW  YORK 


Place   Where   Unfortunate    People    May 

Earn  Their  Livelihood  With   Their 

Hands. 


The  workshop  for  the  blind  men  is  on 
East  Forty-second  street,  in  New  York. 
To  reach  it  you  have  to  ascend  a  steep 
stairway,  dark,  dusty,  and  forbidding. 
It  is  not  too  easy  of  ascent  for  one  in 
possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  one 
wonders  how  the  blind  workmen  get 
past  it  in  safety. 

Not  one  of  the  men  who  go  there  day 
after  day  is  escorted  thither  by  any  one 
or  called  for.  Alone,  with  only  a  stick 
for  guide,  all  make  the  journey  from  all 
parts  of  the  city,  finding1  their  way 
across  the  perilous  crossings  where  autos 
honk-honk  along,  where  cars  and  car- 
riages bear  down  upon  the  unthinking. 
Slowly,  painfully  they  creep  to  their 
destination. 

Once  visitors  arrive  at  the  top  of  the 
dismal  stairway  a  cheerful-looking, 
broad-smiling  manager  appears. 

"The  stairs  are  pretty  bad,"  he  admits. 
"I'm  the  only  one  who  has  the  use  of  his 
eyes  here,  and  I'm  the  only  one  who 
falls  up  and  tumbles  down  stairs;  but, 
never  mind,  we'll  get  an  elevator  and  a 
nice  big  place  some  day." 

He  blows  some  dust  off  a  couple  of 
chairs  and  arranges  them  so  as  to  give 
a  good  view  of  the  shop. 


A  stillness  has  fallen  upon  it  at  the 
advent  of  the  visitors.  It  is  a  long,  nar- 
row room.  In  nearly  every  place  where 
men  and  women  work  day  after  day 
some  little  touch  of  human  interest  will 
be  shown — a  flower,  a  poster,  a  touch  of 
color,  warmth,  light.  Here  all  is  gray, 
shadow-like,  dreary. 

The  stillness  is  finally  broken  by  the 
cheerful  voice  of  the  manager,  who 
steers  one  of  the  workers  away,  as  he 
nearly  falls  into  the  lap  of  the  reporter. 

"Lost  your  balance  nearly  that  time, 
didn't  you?  A  little  more  to  the  right. 
That's  fine.  Hold  on  to  the  frame. 
There  you  are!"  and  the  blind  man  sinks 
into  his  own  chair. 

"It's  almost,  not  quite,  as  bad  as  being 
on  a  Broadway  car,"  the  manager  goes 
on.  "The  shop  is  so  small  and  so  choked 
up  with  materials  that  the  men  simply 
can't  get  around  without  falling,  and 
occasionally  they  get  some  hard  knocks. 
I  tried  it  myself  the  other  day.  I  tied 
a  bandage  over  my  eyes,  and  yet  I  know 
my  way  round  pretty  well. 

"But  it  is  really  surprising  how  few 
serious  accidents  occur.  Occasionally  a 
man  runs  into  a  door  or  cuts  himself 
with  a  knife,  but  along  with  the  extia 
development  of  other  faculties  like  that 
of  hearing  in  the  blind  is  the  develop- 
ment of  caution,  and  this  brings  the  list 
of  accidents  down  to  the  least  mini- 
mum." 
LIMITED  TO     TWO     INDUSTRIES. 

The  shop  was  opened  last  March  with 
one  ^rker.  At  present  there  are  20  odd, 
and  though  the  scope  of  their  endeavor 
is  limited,  the  shop  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  state  of  being     self-supporting. 

TWO     lndnsfriP'H         onlv         ftl'o         111*0  r.+i^rl 

making  brooms  and  caning  chairs.  Be 
ginners  receive  $2  a  week  while  learning 
and  this  necessarily  creates  a  deficit 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  made  uj 
later  on. 

Ail  the  work  is  piecework.  A  conipe 
tent  man  can  cane  three  chairs  a  day, 
for  which  he  receives  42  cents  each.  Foa 
the  broom  work  he  is  paid  three  cent;: 
each  for  winding  brooms,  35  cents  a 
hundredweight  for  sizing  broom  corn, 
one-half  a  cent  a  string  for  sewing,  and 
his  industry  in  this  line  may  bring  up  his 
day's  wages  to  that  of  the  cane  seater. 
Only  five  of  the  men  are  married,  and 
the  presence  of  two  colored  workers 
proves  that  with  the  blind  there  is  no 
race  feeling. 

To  the  average  visitor  there  is  nothing 
noticeable  about  the  eyes  of  these  blind 
workers  except  in  a  few  instances.  Many 
of  them  have  apparently  normal  sight, 
except  that  the  expression  of  the  face  is 
inquiring,  uncertain  as  the  step  of  a 
stranger  is  heard,  and  one  by  one  the 
heads  are  turned  in  the  direction  whence 
it  comes. 

Some  of  the  eyes  are  wide  opened, 
some  half  closed,  one  or  two  show  marks 


of  the  accidents  that  have  caused  loss 
of  sight,  but  in  general,  the  manager 
says,  it  is  impossible  for  the  average  per- 
son to  tell  the  blind  by  the  appearance  of 
the  eyes. 

"The  way  to  tell  them,"  he     explains, 

[  "is  by  the  gestures,  the  shuffling,  unde- 
cided walk,     the  posiiton  of  the  head,  lit- 

i  tie    uncertainties   which   become   marked 

I  habits  after  a  while  and  to  the  experi- 
enced tell  at  once  the  story  of  their 
handicap/' 

A   big  loom  stands     in  the  room.   An 

i  attempt  was  made  to  teach  weaving, 
but  the  blind  workers  could  not  detect 
the  broken  threads,  which  must  be  in- 
stantly taken  care  of.  It  is  believed  that 
the  cleaning  and  making  of  mattresses 
may  be  added  to'  the  two  industries  fol- 
lowed now  as  another  wage  earning  pos- 
sibility. 

Visitors  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the 
deftness  of  the  blind.  A  nail  is  driven,  a 
broom  is  fitted  accurately  into  the  ma- 
chine for  sewing,  and  the  string  is  placed 
with  absolute  certainty.  The  bioomcorn 
is  placed  in  piles  of  similar  degrees  of 
coarseness.  To  show  the  degree  to  which 
the  sense  of  hearing  is  developed  in  the 
blind,  the  manages  takes  a  handful  of 
coins   from   his   pocket   and  a   blind  boy 

I  working  near  turns  eagerly  at  the  clink- 
ing, pathetically  ready  to  show  off  his 
one  poor  little  accomplishment. 

KNOWS  COINS  BY  THE  SOUND. 

When  a  silver  piece  falls  on  the  bench 
he  says  "Ten,"  "Twenty-five,"  "Fifty," 
calls  the  nickel,  detects  a  counterfeit 
coin.  He  can  tell  the  date  on  the  half 
dollar  by  feeling  it  for  a  moment  with 
his  sensitive  fingers,  and  his  humorous 
remark  when  the  counterfeit  falls.  "You 
couldn't  pass  that  off  on  me.  but  you 
might  on  a  street  car  conductor,"  gives 
evidence  of  the  optimism  prevailing 
there. 

The  boy,  just  18,  and  for  16  and  a 
half  years  deprived  of  sight  speaks  with 
great  earnestness  of  his  delight  in  his 
work. 

"Just  so  long  as  I'm  busy,"  he  says, 
"that's  all  I  want.  I  like  to  work  and 
wish  the  days  were  longer" — those  days 
for  which   there  is   on   night. 

"His  pleasures  V"  and  he  has  no  hesi- 
tation in  the  answer.  "We  have  fine 
books  that  we  get  from  Albany;  we 
don't  have  to  pay  anything;  they  come 
to  us  through  the  mail,  all  blind  print, 
and  we  can  keep  them  a  month.  Some 
of  the  men  get  theirs  from  the  library 
uptown,   but  Albany  satisfies  me." 

Then  he  whistles  a  bit  before  he 
thinks  of  his  other  pleasure  which  con- 
sists of  his  attendance  at  the  Blind 
Man's  club,  which  meets  at  its  room  on 
Madison  avenue  every  week.  The  mem- 
bers amuse  themselves  with  dominoes, 
play  with  cards  printed  specially  for 
them  and  often  listen  to  lectures  and 
musicales. 


"But,"  and  the  visitor,  forgetting  for 
the  moment  one  phase  of  their  affliction, 
speaks  impulsively,  "aren't  you  afraid  of 
being  out  at  night?" 

A.  laugh  goes  about  the  workshop. 

"Afraid  to  be  out  at  night?     Why,  it's 
al'  dight  with  us." 
..^•dKut  the  visitor  does  not  laugh. 

Then  the  silence  falls  again,  save  for 
the  sounds  of  work.  One  man  taking  a 
finished  chair  to  put  it  away  and  another 
whose  completed  broom  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  heap  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
government  in  Manila  collide.  Both 
speak  at  once,   good-naturedly. 

"'(Jot  out  of  my  way,  you  blind  idiot," 
they  say  with  so  good-natured  and  hu- 
morous an  expression  that  in  spite  of 
herself  the  visitor  laughs  and  the  work- 
ers  laugh,   too,   in   sympathy. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
blind  men  is  the  salesman  who  does  out- 
side work  and  brings  to  the  attention  of 
business  men  the  economic  possibilities 
of  the  establishment. 

CALLED  "BLIND  HUSTLER." 

"He  came  to  us  one  day,"  said  the 
manager,  "and  asked  for  work.  He  had 
been  a  waiter,  and  said  that  he  first 
noticed  his  failing  sight  when  he  gave 
the  change  of  a  ten-dollar  bill  to  a  man 
who  had  given  him  only  a  dollar.  That 
was  a  terrible  blow  for  a  waiter,  as  you 
may  imagine! 

"The  Blind  Hustler,  we  call  him,  and 
he  is  really  a  marvel  of  industry-  One 
of  the  difficulties  the  average  salesman 
has  to  contend  with  is  to  get  the  atten- 
tion of  the  man  to  whom  he  wants  to  sell 
goods,  for  such  men  are  always  pro- 
tected by  an  oliiee  force  from  canvassers. 
Once  past  the  barrier,  a  smooth-tongued 
man  can  usually  make  good. 

"I  tried  it  when  the  shop  was  first 
opened,  and  I  got  turned  down  at  every 
place.  This  man  penetrates  the  most 
rigidly  protected  offices. 

"Occasionally  some  one  will  offer  him 
a  silver  piece  and  expects  him  to  go.  He 
hands  back  the  money  and  insists  on  see- 
ing his  possible  customer,  and  when  it  is 
found  that  he  is  in  earnest  and  no  beggar 
he  usually  achieves  his  purpose. 

"Once  allowed  to  enter,  the  Blind  Hus- 
tler sits  down  and  talks  business.  He 
asks  for  no  aid,  but  states  his  proposi- 
tion. 

"As  soon  as  a  business  man  discovers 
that  goods  can  be  purchased  at  the  blind 
workshops  as  cheaply  as  at  other  places 
he  will  invariably  give  it  the  preference, 
and  that  is  charity  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word— the  only  charity  that  is  worth 
while.  To  put  the  workshop  in  such 
shape  that  goods  can  be  offered  at  the 
market  rates,  is  the  endeavor,  at  present, 
oC  the  people  interested. 

"These  people  are  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
president;  Miss  Helen  Keller  and  Dr.  F. 
Park  Lewis,  vice  presidents;  Dr.  John 
Shaw  Billings,  Samuel  Langhorne  Clem- 
ens (Mark  Twain),  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  Robert  W.   De  Forest,   honorary 


vice  presidents;  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer;  Mrs.  Edward 
Hewitt,  Mrs.  Seth  Low,  CharU  F. 
Campbell,  James  H.  Hamilton,  Charles 
P.  Howland,  Eben  F.  Morford,  executive 
committee,  and  on  the  advisory  board  are 
the  names,  among  others,  of  Dr.  Felix 
Adler,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Archbishop 
Farley,  the  Right  Rev.  David  H.  Greer, 
Dr.  George  Jacoby,  Dr.  Arnold  Knapp, 
and  Dr.  Parkburst. 

"All  the  moneys  collected  at  the  work- 
shop are  turned  over  to  the  New  York 
Slate  Association  for  Promoting  the  In- 
terests of  the  Blind,  by  which  in  turn  the 
men  are  paid  and  the  other  expenses  of 
rag?  establishment  met.  A  census  recent- 
lyTsJcen  by  this  society  shows  a  total  of 
^OOCPbJind  people  in  Greater  New  York." 
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Helping  the  Blind. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the 
blind  was  organized  for  tiis  express 
purpose  of  establishing  industrial  pur- 
suits for  the  blind,  and  to  instruct  the 
adult  blind  in  reading  and  writing 
the  raised  printi  ;  also  to  give  home 
instruction  in  one  or  more  occupations 
to  such  blind  as  cannot  for  one  reason 
or  another  get  to  and  from  the  work- 
shops ;  also  to  establish  employment 
bureaus  through  the  medium  of  which 
competent  blind  employees  may  be 
brought  in  contact  with  sighted 
employers  in  aeed  of  such  labor.  The 
New  York  association  has  just  com- 
pleted a  register  of  the  blind  of 
Greater  New  York,  and  the  facts  thus 
gathered  together  will  have  much  in- 
fluence in  developing  and  guiding  the 
association  in  its  various  branches. 

The  work-shop  for  the  blind  which 
was  opened  at  No.  147  East  Forty- 
second  street  less  than  eight  months 
ago  is  furnishing  employment  to 
about  twenty-four  blind  men  at  broom 
making  andjcane  seating.  Already  the 
accommodations  are  not  large  enough 


to  house  the  enterprise,  and  more 
room  must  be  secured.  With  the 
proper  accommodations,  the  number 
of  blind  workmen  in  this  shop  would 
quiokly  exceed  one  hundred.  It 
offers  a  great  opportunity  for  some 
philanthropic  person  or  persons  to 
provide  suitable  quarters  for  such  a 
shop.  It  is  the  object  of  the  as- 
sociation to  establish  work  shops  in 
various  quarters  of  the  city,  and  in 
each  shop  a  different  industry  will  be 
carried  on  and  new  industries  will 
be  added  as  they  prove  of  value. 
The  employment  bureau  is  constantly 
seeking  opportunities  to  place  blind 
men  and  women  at  typewriting, 
operating  telephone  switchboards, 
piano  tuning,  organists,  etc. 

A  Blind  Men's  Improvement  Club 
has  also  been  organized,  and  has  about 
sixty  members.  The  object  is  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  its  members' 
socially  and  financially.  It  enables 
the  members  to  get  in  touch  with  each 
other,  learn  of  the  successes  or  failures 
of  members  of  their  class,  and  the  ap- 
parent reason  for  their  success  or 
failure  and  also  affords  an  opportunity 
for  the  members  of  the  association 
to  meet  and  know  the  blind.  The 
home  teaching  department  furnishes 
employment  to  blind  instructors  by 
engaging  them  to  instruct  the  adult 
blind  how  to  read  and  write  point- 
print,  also  how  to  crochet,  knit, 
weave  hammocks,  etc.  Occupation  is 
a  blessing  to  all  mankind,  and  the 
self  respecting  blind  desire  to  share 
in  these  blessings  with  their  sighted 
brethren.  Opportunity  to  work  and 
pay  their  way  is  what  the  blind  de- 
sire, and  not  bald  charity.  The  New 
York  association  has  created  the  op- 
portunity in  New  York,  and  is  ready 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  every 
blind  man  or  woman  who  needs  it  and 
deserves  it. 

At  the  recent  exposition  held  at 
Milan,  Italy,  the  New  York  as- 
sociation for    the    blind  received  two 


gold  medals  as  a  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  work  it  is  doing,  and  the 
efficiency  with  which  it  is  being  done. 


TO 
1  THE  BLIND 


Dr.    F.    Park    Lewis    Tells 

What  New  York    State 

Commission  is  Doing 

TAKINGCOMPLETECENSUS 


Report    Must    Be  Submitted   to 

the  Legislature    by  February 

1  —Industrial  Schools 

Recommended. 


The  New  York  State  commission 
.Which  is  investigating  the  condition  of 
the  blind  has  issued  a  statement  call- 
ing for  the  aid  of  interested  persons  in 
informing  them  of  blind  people 
throughout  the  State.  The  commission 
is  composed  of  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of 
this  city,  William  J.  McCluskey,  an 
attorney  of  Syracuse,  and  Eben  P.  Mor- 
ford  of  Brooktyn.  The  work  of  taking 
the  census  of  the  blind  in  New  York 
State  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
and  the'  report  of  the  commissioners 
must  go  to  the  Legislature  by  Feb.  1st 
next,  which  leaves  only  until  the  first 
of  the  year  to  get  their  data  and  infor- 
nation.  The  census  of  the  blind  is  be- 
ng  taken  with  a  view  of  determining 
the  number  of  blind  women  and  men 
who  are  physically  able  to  engage  in 
some  remunerative  occupation,  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  escablishment  of  indus- 
trials schools  for  the  blind. 


Dr.  Lewis  at  his  home  yesterday  said 
hat  the  United  States  census,  taken 
om&  years  ago,  was  not  dependable 
in  the  commission's  present  work  on 
account  of  deaths  and  maturity  of 
those  who  were  children  at  the  time 
of  the  census  and  who  have  since 
grown  to  man  and  womanhood.  Dr. 
Lewis  said: 

"This  is  a  splendid  work.  We  are 
having  taken  an  exact  census  of  the 
blind  adults  and  children  throughout 
the  entire  State  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  data  upon  which  to  base  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Legislature  as  to 
the  advisability  of  establishing  shop  or 
trade  schools  for  the  blind  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State." 

A  similar  commission  took  a  partial 
census  Of  the  State  in  1903  and  then 
recommended  the  establishment  of  two 
auch  schools.  It  was  found  that  a 
very  large  number  of  the  blind,  an  im- 
nense  majority  in  fact,  had  lost  their 
•sight  after  reaching  maturity.  These 
found  themselves  suddenly  unfitted  to 
pursue  vocations  which  they  had  for- 
merly followed  and.  while  in  full  phys- 
ical vigor  and  anxiously  desirous  of 
following  some  industry  by  which  they 
might  earn  a  livelihood  they  were  com- 
pletely cut,  off  from  this  possibility  by 
reason  of  their  blindness.  Dr.  Lev/is 
said: 

SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  MEN. 

'fit  does  not  follow  by  any  means 
that  because  a  nr-m  or  woman  is  blind 
they  are  therefore  unable  to  do  remu- 
nerative work.  In  the  higher  branches 
of  intellectual  life  we  have  right  here 
In  Bufftaio  many  instances  of  blind  men 
tvho  have  been  prominently  success- 
ful. A  blind  man  is  a  United  States 
:ommiseioner  and  he  has  been  blind 
from  birth.  Another  man,  who  has 
never  seen  since  early  childhood,  is  a 
successful  business  man,  buying  and 
selling  real  estate  in  Buffalo.  One 
young  man  not  very  long  ago  gradu- 
ated from  the  State  school  at  Batavia 
who  has  established  a  broom  industry 
here  in  Buffalo  in  which  he  has  been 
very  successful  and  in  which  he  em- 
ploys sighted  labor. 

"It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for 
the  blind  who  are  adequately  trained 
in  music  to  become  successful  teach - 
Srs",  while  the  tuning  of  pianos  is  ^o 
Tar  from  being  Ijeyond  the  reach  of 
the  blind  that  in  some  localities  blind 
tuners  are  sought  in  preference  to 
sighted  people,  because  it  is  recognized 
that  in  the  schools  for  blind  the  train- 
ing for  this  branch  is  more  complete 
and  exact  than  in  many  shops.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  because  one 
is  blind  the  other  senses  are  necessar- 
ily more  acute,  but  it  is,  nevertheless. 
frequently  a  fact  that  the  absence  of 
sight  necessitates  a  greater  training 
of  the  ear,  and  among  blind  tuners  it 
is    not    uncommon    to    find    those    who 


have  absolute  pitch  which  in  musical 
terms  means  that  they  are  able  to  des- 
ignate any  key  by  sound,  and  without 
reference  to  others." 

Dr.  Lewis  said  that  it  had  been  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  studied 
the  blind  that  a  very  large  number  are 
among  the  poorer  classes.  He  said  there 
ire  many  lines  of  industry  which  they 
may  follow,  but  only  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  seeing  public.  "A  blind  man 
may  be  able  to  make  brooms  or  brushes 
satisfactorily,'  'said  he,  "but  he  cannot 
profitably  make  them  and  spend  the 
time  in  peddling  them.  It  is  essential 
that  the  seeing  public  should  so  far  in- 
terest itself  in  the  welfare  of  the  unfor- 
tunates as  to  provide  a  market  for  their 
product.  Blind  people  can  cane  chairs 
but  those  who  have  chairs  to  cane  must 
find  the  blind  worker  and  employ  him. 
The  blind  can  sew  and  knit  and  do 
numberless  useful  and  profitable  things 
but  they  must  be  aided  in  finding  cus- 
tomers. 

HELPING  BLIND    WORKERS. 

"Other  countries  have  recognized  this 
necessity  long  since.     Paris  has  an  as- 
sociation the  object  of  which  is  to  bring 
the   blind   worker    in    touch    with   those 
who  need  the  result     of     his     industry. 
When  the  State  has  taught  the  blind  to 
tune  pianos  in  a  way  that  will  be  sat- 
isfactory to  the  most  critical  musician, 
it  then     becomes     necessary     that     his 
neighbors  find  pianos  for  him    to  tune. 
There  is  a  natural  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  public  that  a  blind   man  caniv»r 
be    entrusted   with    such    delicate    woi 
That  he  may.  however,  and  that  he  h 
been    successful    in    innumerable    cas< 
experience  hac   proven.     Indeed   one 
the  most  successful  tuners  that  we  ha 
ever   had    In    Buffalo    was    and    is    p« 

j  haps  yet  emploved  by  a  leading  Buff; 

i  piano  dealer. 

^In  Brussels  the  head  of  one  of  the 
great  blind  institutions  recently  sa 
that  by  following  such  a  plan  mo 
work  had  been  obtained  for  the  bin 
graduates  than  they  were  able  to  ta 
care  of.  This  institution's  plan  was  i 
follows:  A  young  man  coming  from 
certain  district  had  completed  h 
course  in  some  musical  or  industri 
line  and  was  then  ready  to  face  tl 
world  and  make  his  own  living.  Tl 
superintendent  in  charge  of  the  woi 
would  immediately  put  himself  In  co 
respondence  with  some  local  clergyma 
leading  business  man  or  other  repn 
sentative  citizen  and  commend  th 
blind  man  to  his  friendly  care.  It  wa 
not  a  work  of  charity.  It  was  simpl 
the  work  of  putting  the  blind  man  con 
mercially  in  relation  with  the  worh 
The  result  is  that  such  a  young  ma 
would  be  self  supporting  and  otherwis 
he  would  become  a  subject  of  charity. 


"The  New  York  Association  for  th 
Blind  has  a  workshop  which  alread 
has  proven  a  grand  thing.  Many  ar 
here  taught  different  vocations  and  in 
stead  of  being  charges  on  the  publi< 
have  learned  a  trade  which  has  enablec 
them  to  be  self  supporting  at  least." 

Dr.  Lewis  stated  that  another  mattei 
which  is  receiving  most  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  commission  is  the  cause  ol 
blindness,  many  cases  of  which  have 
been  found  that  could  have  been 
avoided.  He  said  also  that  many  new 
vocations  have  been  discovered  which 
may  be  profitably  followed  by  the  blind. 
In  comparing  our  institutions  with 
those  in  Europe  he  stated  that  in  many 
respects  ours  were  inferior.  He  has 
great  hope  that  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission will  result  in  great  good 
throughout  the  State,  and  feels  sure 
that  the  report  when  submitted  will  be 
n>ost  interesting. 
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BlindTo  8tt 

Remarkable  Work 
by  Two  New  York 
women  in  Behalf 
of  the  Sightless 
<^Teachin£  Car- 
pentry, Telephone 
Operating,  Mas- 
sage, Sewing  and 
Stenography  to 
hose  Who  Cannot 


N  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  15,  the 
New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
in  the  As  tor  Gallery  of  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel.  Blind  men 
and  women  will  be  present,  working  at  their 
various  trades  and  callings,  such  as  making 
brushes,  brooms,  and  chairs,  sewing,  operating 
telephone  switchboards  and  typewriters,  and  oth- 
erwise busying  themselves  in  the  numerous  pur- 
suits that  have  been  opened  to  them  through 
the  efforts  of  the  association. 

Foremost  in  the  work  of  the  association  are 
the  Misses  Winifred  and  Edith  Holt,  daughters 
of  Henry  Holt,  the  publisher.  Miss  Winifred 
Holt  is  the  Secretary  and  active  head  of  the  or- 
ganization. Her  sister  is  Beeording  Secretary. 
Among  the  other  officers  are  Bichard  Watson 
Gilder,  President;  Miss  Helen  Keller,  Vice  Pres- 
ident;. Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens  (Mark 
Twain)  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Honor- 
ary Vice  Presidents,  and  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  "the 
Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Archbishop  Farley, 
Bishop  Greer,  Dr.  William  H..  Maxwell,  and  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board. 

At  the  meeting  on  Jan.  15  Coadjutor  Bishop 
Greer  will  preside.  Among  the  speakers  will  be 
Helen  Keller,  the  most  wonderful  living  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  accomplished  for  the  afflicted 
if  the  more  fortunate  will  but  devote  a  part  of 
their  time  and  wealth  to  them. 

The  intelligent  treatment  of  the  problem  of 
helping  the  blind  has  waited  long  for  attempted 
solution  in  New  York.  It  is  due  to  two  noble 
young  women  that  the  problem  is  now  in  process 
of  solution  along  intelligent  lines.  When  the  Misses 
Winifred  and  Edith  Holt  established  a  ticket 
bureau  for  the  blind  four  years  ago  their  sole 
thought,  was  that  they  might  relieve  the  sombre 
lives  of  these  sufferers  by  procuring  from  man- 
agers of  theatres  or  their  own  friends  tickets  for 
concerts,  operas,  and  theatres  which  they  might 
distribute  to  the  sightless. 


This  work  continued  for  some  time  with  con- 
siderable success,  the  Misses  Holt  becoming  more 
and  more  interested  in  the  blind  men,  women, 
and  children  whom  they  met.  It  seemed  that 
something  more  thoroughgoing  should  be  at- 
tempted. After  many  efforts  a  legislative  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  blind 
in  the  State  of  Ne»v  York  was  appointed  in  1904, 
and  they  then  ascertained  that  the  United  States 
census  was  very  faulty,  omitting  many  names  of 
the  actually  blind  and  reporting  others  that  were 
not  so  afflicted.  Finally  an  appropriation  of 
$5,000  was  secured  from  the  State  for  collecting 
all  the  data  concerning  the  blind,  and  Miss  Edith 
Holt  was  appointed  as  chief  of  the  commission 
for  gathering  this  important  information,  with- 
out which  nothing  systematic  could  be  at- 
tempted. 

The  Misses  Holt  have  practically  given  over 
their  home,  at  44  West  Seventy-eighth  Street,  to 
the  work  for  the  blind,  installing  numerous 
clerks,  stenographers,  and  other  helpers  in  the 
larger  work  now  in  their  hands. 

A  workshop  for  blind  men  has  been  opened 
at  147  East  Forty-second  Street,  where  chairs 
are  cane,d  and  brooms  are  made  for  house  and 
factory  use. 

The  home  of  the  Misses  Holt  is  a  hive  of 
workers  engaged  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  blind  in  many  ways.  Besides  those  engaged 
upon  the  census,  which  is  now  being  completed 
and  shows  more  than  6,000  of  the  afflicted  in 
Xew  York  State,  there  are  other  helpers  of  the 
blind,  some  of  whom  are  themselves  blind.  It 
has  been  found  that  blind  teachers  of  the  blind 
do  excellent  service,  for  they  get  the  point  of 
view  of  the  blind  person  to  be  reached,  and  sym- 
pathy is  the  real  basis  of  all  true  helpfulness. 
The  Misses  Holt  themselves  have  studied  the 
blind  alphabets  with  blindfolded  eyes,  so  as  to 
understand  the  difficulties  of  learning  the  vari- 
ous systems,  and  they  state  that  any  of  the  sys- 
tems may  be  mastered  very  quickly  and  easily 
by  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence. 


A  Blind  Telephone  Operator  at  a  Switchboard. 
She  Keeps  a  List  of  Over  Two  Hundred  Names 
in  Raised  Type,  and  Can  Write  and  Typewrit* 
Messages     Received. 


The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
sends  its  helpers,  blind  and  sighted,  men  and 
women,  to  visit  every  blind  person  that  can  be 
reached,,  not  only  with  words  of  cheer,  but  with 
actual  plans  of  helpfulness.  The  sufferers  are 
given  work  to  do  and  taught  how  to  do  it.  If  a 
carpenter  has  become  blind  he  is  taught  how  to 
work  with  indented  tools  and  rules.  If  a  seam- 
stress has  lost  her  sight  she  is  shown  how  to 
thread  a  needle  and  how  to  use  the  studded  tape. 
iThen  the  work  is  collected  from  the  blind  work- 
men and.workwomen  and  sold  for  them. 

The  employment  department  of  the  associa- 
tion is  one  of  its  most  useful  avenues  of  en- 
deavor. Each  person  has  a  card,  and  tabs  of 
different  colors  attached  to  the  cards  indicate 
precisely  what  work  each  person  is  fitted  for. 

The  labor  of  educating  employers  to  the  value 
of  blind  help  is,  however,  the  most  difficult  work 
of  the  association.  It  has  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing more  than  one  man  wrho  has  a  switch- 
board in  his  establishment  that  a  blind  operator 
can  make  connections  perfectly.  It  has  meant 
faithful  service  for  the  employer  and  profitable 
employment  for  the  blind  girl.  The  blind  show 
a  marked  ability  for  operating  the  typewriter 
and  for  various  other  pursuits,  in  all  of  which 
the  association  trains  them  before  securing  em- 
ployment. 

There  are  night  and  day  classes  for  teaching 
the  blind  how  to  read  with  their  fingers,  thus 
giving  them  intellectual  recreation,  so  necessary 
to  prevent  discouragement. 

Even  the  social  side  of  the  blind  is  developed 
and  cared  for  by  the  association.  To  this  end  a 
Blind  Man's  Club  has  been  started,  with  consid- 
erable success.  It  meets  fortnightly  in  Mott  Me- 
morial Hall.  Games  are  played — checkers,  chess, 
even  cards,  so  marked  as  to  be  felt  and  distin- 
guished by  the  fingers,  and  entertainments  are 
given.  "  Sighted  "  helpers  assist  at  the  meet- 
ings, and  more  than  one  discouraged  worker  is 
cheered  to  renewed  effort.  It  is  planned  to  or- 
ganize a  club  for  blind  women,  and  as  soon  as 
ble  to  have  a  clubhouse,  instead  of  meeting 
in  the  hall  only  occasionally. 


The  ticket  bureau  is  still  in  operation,  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  managers  and  friends 
many  of  the  blind  have  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing Symphony  Concerts,  the  opera,  theatres,  &c. 
Branches  of  the  ticket  bureau  have  been  started 
in  four  different  cities,  including  London. 

The  Misses  Holt  are  not  satisfied  merely  with 
the  devoting  of  day  and  night  to  this  work  in 
New  York,    but  when  they  go  to  Europe  for  a 
vacation  the  vacation  becomes  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a. careful  study  of  all  that  is  being  clone 
ior  the  blind  in  France,  England,  and  Germany. 
As  a  result  the  work  in  New  York  benefits  by 
all  improvements  made  abroad,  and  a  most  am- 
bitious programme  has  been  projected  for  the 
New  York  association.'  It  must  include: 

1.  Laws  to  prevent  all  unnecessary  blindness,  of 
which  in  all  countries  there  is  a  shocking  amount. 

2.  A  thorough  kindergarten  training  for  blind  chil- 
dren, to  teach  them  as  nearly  as  possible  the  use  of 
their' hands. 

3.  Some  technical  and  manual  trade  to  be  taught 
to  each  blind  child,  who  should  also  have  a  thorough 
Intellectual  training,  the  course  of  education  to  equal 
in  every  way  the  best  education  given  to  sighted 
pupils. 

4.  Separate  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  blind, 
and  special  classes  for  backward  blind  children. 

5.  Diplomas  to  be  granted  to  blind  people  when- 
ever they  have  satisfactorily  finished  their  course  as 
piano  tuners  or  teachers. 

(3.   Scholarships  for  qualified  blind  students. 

7.  Shops  where  the  pupil  rnay  continue  to  carry 
on  his  trade  sif  unable  to  do"  so  independently,  and 
where  the  adult  blind  may  acquire  a  trade  or  obtain 
work. 

8.  Home  teaching  associations  In  all  parts  of  the 
State.  • 

9.  A  bureau  of  information  in  various  localities. 

10.  Employment  bureaus. 

11.  Suitable  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm  blind. 

12.  A  trust,  similar  to  Gardner's  Trust  for  the 
Blind,  or  a  State  fund  to  supply  needy  workmen  with 
the  necessary  capital,  and  to  grant  pensions  and 
other  financial  assistance. 

13.  Free  circulating  libraries  for  the  blind. 

14.  Reduced  carfares  for  needy  blind  people  and 
their  guides. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  to  establish  per- 
fected methods  for  reaching,  teaching,  and 
making  useful  ever}'  blind  person  in  the  State, 
thus  setting  the  model  for  all  the  other  States 
of  the  Union. 

The  most  difficult  problem  with  which  the 
association  has  to  deal,  however,  is  not  the  blind 
ihemselves,  for  thev  are  only  too  willing  to  do 


their  share  in  taking  part  in  the  labor  of  life.  It 
is  the  "  sighted  "  who  must  be  converted  to 
understanding  of  the  possibilities  that  strj 
out  before  the  blind  under  proper 
teaching. 

The  New  York  Association  has  la^^  received 
from  the  authorities  of  the  Intentional  Expo- 
sition at  Milan  a  gold  medal  ij/recognition  of 
its  work,  and  three  other  mejjals  were  awarded 
to  three  of  its  collaborator? 


Tct-rwccu-rvf     15,.  1°[01., 

HELPING    THE    BLIND. 

It  is  a  remarkable  wojdt-tflat  was  de- 
!  scribed  in  the  Magazine  Section  of 
The  Times  Sunday/"  Thp  Association 
for  the  BlindJ.withuJjr  schools,  its 
training  shops^itfe  workshops,  its  social 
clubs,  its  provision  for  amusement,  is 
day  by  day,  and  with  constant  progress, 
literally  performing  the  miracle  of  mak- 
ing the  blind  to  see.  That  is  to  say,  it 
is  with  great  practical  good  judgment 
and  efficiency  promoting  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  the  use  of  other  senses 
than  sight  to  do  the  work  of  the  eyes 
and  to  attain  the  advantages  and  com- 
forts usually  due  to  sight. 

The  first  step  was  to  ascertain  with 
care  the  actual  number  of  the  blind, 
the  conditions  in  which  they  live,  their 
needs,  their  opportunities  and  aptitudes, 
and  then  the  Association  proceeded  in 
its  beneficent  task  of  helping  to  ex- 
tend the  opportunities  and  developing 
the  aptitudes  of  the  afflicted.  "  Oppor- 
tunity," says  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
herself  a  most  wonderful  example  of 
what  the  blind  can  attain,  "  is  the 
torch  of  darkness."  And  she  adds,  of 
the  blind,  "they  crave  no  charity, I no 
pension,  but  the  satisfaction  that  comes 


from  lucrative  toil,  and  this  satisfac- 
tion is  the  right  of  every  human  be- 
ing." That  satisfaction  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  Association  to  provide  so  far  as 
possible,  and  the  possibility  is  really 
limited  only  by  the  means  (.he  Associa- 
tion can  command.  A  meeting  to  sus- 
tain and  aid  the  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  ballroom 
to-morrow  evening,  at  which  Miss 
Keller  and  others  will  speak  briefly, 
when  in  an  adjoining  room  an  exhibi- 
tion will  be  given  by  blind    vorkers  of 

the  ways  in  whi  '  they  can  earn  their 
living.  Among  these  will  be  typewrit- 
ers, telephone  operatocs,  stenographers, 
chair  caners,  sewers  by  hand  and  ma- 
chine, basket  makers,  and  other.?.  A 
few  tickets  of  admission,  which  are 
free,  may  be  obtained  of  Miss  Winifred 
Holt,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  14 
East  Seventy-eighth  Street. 
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srTOH  M  HELEN  KELLER. 


OR     RATIOS  AL      WORK 
FOR    THE    SIGHTLESS. 


Clrl  Who  Was  Blind,  Deaf  and  numb  Speaks 
on  Behalf  of  Other  l/nfortunates 
—Prof.  Bell  Acts  as  Her  Interpreter 
and  Bishop  Greer  Presides  at  Meeting. 

A  throng  that  crowded  all  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  floor  and  both  tiers  of  boxes 
of  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  turned  out  last- night  to  hear  Miss 
Helen  Keller. speak  at  the  first  important 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  BlkuLww^ho  association  was  first 
broached  at  a  meeting,  also  held  in  the 
Waldorf  just  ten  months  ago,  and  it»  object, 
as  outlined  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  in  his 
short  talk  last  evening,  is  not  only  to  allevi- 
ate the  conditions  of  the  sightless,   but  to 


call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  how  much 
of   the  blindness    throughout    the   country 
could  be  prevented  if  intelligent  care   • 
given  to  those  with  eye  afflictions.. 

In  the  Astorg  Gallery,  adjoining  the  ball- 
room, there  was  an  exhibition  of  the  handi- 
work of  the  blind,  and  sightless  girls  from 
different  schools  for  blind  sat  at  telephone 
switchboards  and  worked  typewriting 
machines.  At  booths  along  the  wails  were 
blind  men  making  baskets,  and  one  old 
man  labored  away  with  unseeing  eye 
making  delicacy  turned  wooden  toys. 

But  all  the  audience  seemed  to  be  bent 
upon  watching  every  motion  of  a  pretty 
girl  in  a  pink  gown  and  with  a  pink  rosette 
fastened  among  her  Marcelled  tresses, 
who  buried  her  face  in  a  great  bunch  of 
roses  and  violets  while  the  speeches  and 
instrumental  music  were  going  on. 

Miss  Keller  could  not.  of  course,  hear 
the  music,  and  so  she  devoted  all 
her  time  to  flowers  when  the  speeches 
were  not  being  interpreted  for  her  with 
finger  tips  by  Mrs.  j  John  A.  Macy— 
who  was  Miss  Sullivan— her  teacher  and 
almost  constant  companion.  The  girl 
seemed  to  fairly  revel  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  sense  of  smell  as  she  lifted  each  flower 
in  turn  and  crushed  it  against  her  face. 
There  were  probably  very  few  in  the  front 
rows  that  heard  a  word  of  the  speeches  in 
their  intentnessin  watching  Miss  Keller. 

Miss  Keller  rose  to  a  great  Durst  of  ap- 
plause and  was  led  to  the  centre  of  the 
stage  by  Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 
Prof.  Bell  said  that  he  had  had  an  engage- 
ment in  Columbus.  Ohio,  last  night,  but 
that  when  Miss  Keller  had  telegraphed 
to  him  in  Washington  "I  need  you,"  he 
had  come. 

"I  shall  repeat  each  sentence  after  Miss 
Keller,"  said  Prof.  Bell',  "because  her  voice 
is  not  strong  enough  to  reach  to  those  in 
the  rear.  It  is  two  years  since  I  talked 
with  her.  Then  she  was  a.  little  girl,  but 
to-night  I  And  her  grown  to  womanhood . " 

Miss  Keller  spoke  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness that  at  times  she  went  on  impulsively 
without  waiting  for  Prof.  Bell  to  repeat  her 
last  sentence.  Again  she  would  speak 
while  the  audience  was  applauding,  not 
knowing,  of  course,  that  the  applause  was 
drowning  out  her  words,  khe  said  in 
part  : 

The  heaviest  burden  of  the  blind  is  not 
blindness  'but  idleness.  Our  work  for  the 
blind  is  practical.  The  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission, your  association  and  the  New  York 
Commission  are  Placing  it  on  a  sincere   basis. 

The  first  task  is  to  make  a  careful  census 
of  the  blind,  to  find  out  how  many  there  are, 
how  old  they  are,  what  are  their  circum- 
stances, when  they  lost  their  sight  and  from 
what  cause. 

Without  such  a  census  there  ran  be  no  order 
in  our  work.  In  Massachusetts  this  Task  is 
nearly  completed. 


The  next  step  is  to  awaken  each  town  and 
city  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  to  the  blind.  For  it, 
is  the  community  where  the  blind  man  lives 
that  ultimately  determines  his  success  or 
his  failure.  The  State  '-an  teapb  him  to 
work,  supply  him  with  row  materials  and 
ital  so  start  his  business.  Bur  his  fellow 
citizens  must  furnish  the  market  for  his 
products  and  *jive  him  the  encouragement 
Without  which  no  blind  man  can  make  head- 
way. They  must  do  more  than  this,  they 
must  meet  him  with  a  sympathy  that  con- 
forms to  the  dignity  of  his  manhood  and  his 
capacity  lor  service.  Indeed  (he  community 
should  regard  it  as  a  disgrace  for  the  blind 
to  beg  on  the  street  corner  or  receive  un- 
earned pensions. 

One  of  our  critics  has  suggested  thai  we 
who  call  the  blind  forth  to  toil  are  as  one 
who  should  overload  a  disabled  horse  and 
compel  him  to  earn  his  oats.  In  the  linle 
village  where  I  live,  there  was  a  lady  so  mis- 
takenly kind  to  a  pet  horse  that,  she  never 
broke  him  to. harness,  and  fed  him  twelve 
quarts  of  oats  a  day.  ILaughter.!  The 
horse  had  to  be  shot.  ILaughter  and  ap- 
plause.) I  am  not  afraid  that  we  shall  kill 
our  blind  with  kindness.  1  am  still  less 
afraid  that  we  shall  break  their  backs. 

Nay,  I  can  tell  you  of  blind  men  who  of 
their  own  accord  enter  the  sharp  competi- 
tion of  business  and  put  their  hands  zealously 
to  »he  tools  of  trade.  Ii  is  our  part  to  train 
them  in  business,  to  teach  them  to  use  their 
tools  skilfully.  Before  this  association  was 
ever  thought  of  blind  men  had  given  examples 
of  energy  and  industry,  and  with  such  ex- 
amples shining  in  the  dark  other  blind  men 
will  not  be  content  to  be  numbered  among 
those  who  will  not  or  cannot  carry  burden 
on  shoulder  or  tool  in  hand;  those  who  know 
not  the  honor  of  hard  won  independence. 

I  appeal  to  you.  give  the  blind  man  the 
assistance  that  shall  secure  for  him  complete 
or  partial  independence.  He  is  blind,  and 
falters.  Therefore  go  a  little  more  than  half 
way  to  meet  him.  Kemember,  however 
brave  and  self-reliant  he  is,  he  will  always 
need  a  guiding  hand  in  his. 

When  she  had  finished  and  while  the 
audience  was  applauding  Miss  Keller  rested 
her  head  affectionately  on  Prof.  Bell's 
shoulder  and  the  white  haired  inventor 
pressed  her  hand  and  led  her  back"  to  her 
chair. 

Bishop  Greer  presided  and  with  him  on 
the  stage  were  Dr.  Lyman  A  bbo  tt,  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Moon  of  Philadelphia,  Bben  P. 
Morford — the  blind  superintendent  of  the. 
Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Men  m  Brooklyn! 
—and  a  blind  violinist,  Edwin  Qrasse. 
Mrs.  Macy  sat  beside  Miss  Keller  and  told 
her  with  finger  tips  what  was  being  said 
and  done.  Miss  Keller  laughed  heartily 
when  Dr,  Abbott  said  that  the  blind  were 
no  more  dependent  than  the  rest,  of  us 
"because  there  isn't,  a  woman  in  this  house 
who  isn't  dependent  upon  the  whims  of  h< 
cook  " 
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"SPEECH  BY  HELEN  KELLER 


PLEADS   FOR   ENCOURAGEMENT    FOR 
BLIND 


New  York,  Jan.  16— A  throng  that  crowd- 
ed all  the  seating  capacity  of  the  floor  and 
both  tiers  of  boxes  of  the  grand  ballroom 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  turned  out  last 
night  to  hear  Miss  Helen  Keller  speak  at 
the  first  important  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind.  The  asso- 
ciation was  first  broached  at  a  meeting, 
also  held  in  the  Waldorf,  just  ten  months 
ago,  and  its  object,  as  outl  ned  by  Dr.  Ly- 
man Abbott  in  his  short  talk  last  evening, 
is  not  only  to  alleviate  the  conditions  of 
the  sightless,  but  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  how  much  of  the  blindness 
throughout  the  country  could  be  prevented 
if  intelligent  care  were  given  to  those  with 
eye  afflictions.  Miss  Keller  rose  to  a  great 
burst  of  applause  and  was  led  to  the  centre 
of  the  stage  by  Professor  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell.  "I  shall  repeat  each  sentence 
after  Miss  Keller,"  said  Professor  Bell, 
"because  her  voice  is  not  strong  enough  to 
reach  to  those  in  the  rear.  It  is  two  years 
since  I  talked  with  her." 

Miss  Keller  spoke  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness that  at  times  she  went  on  impulsively 
without  waiting  for  Professor  Bell  to  repeat 
her  last  sentence.  Again  she  would  speak 
while  the  audience  was  applauding,  not 
knowing,  of  course,  that  the  app'ause  was 
drowning  out  tier  words.     She  said  in  part: 

"The  heaviest  burden  of  the  blind  is  not 
blindness,  but  idleness.  Our  work  for  the 
blind  is  practical.  The  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission, your  association  and  the  New  York 
Commission  are  placing  it  on  a  sincere  Basis. 
The  first  task  is  to  make  a  careful  census 
of  the  blind,  to  find  out  how  many  there  are, 
how  old  they  are,  what  are  their  circum- 
stances, when  they  lost  their  sight  and  from 
What  cause.  Without  such  a  census  there 
can  be  no  order  in  our  work.  In  Massa- 
chusetts this  task  is  nearly  completed.  The 
next  step  is  to  awaken  each  town  and  city 
to  a  sense  of  its  duty  to  the  blind.  For  ifc 
is  the  community  where  the  blind  man  lives 
that  ultimately  determines  his  success  or  'tis 
failure.  The  State  can  teach  him  to  work, 
supply  him  with  raw  materials  and  capital 
to  start  his  business.  But  his  fellow-citi- 
zens must  furnish  the  market  for  his  prod- 
ucts and  give  him  the  encouragement  with- 
out which  no  blind  man  can  make  headwav. 


They  must  do  more  than  this;  they  must 
meet  him  with  a  sympathy  that  conforms  to 
the  dignity  of  his  manhood  and  his  capacity 
for  service.  Indeed,  the  community  should 
regard  it  as  a  disgrace  for  the  blind  to  beg 
on  the  street  corner  or  receive  unearned 
pensions. 

I  can  tell  you  of  blind  men  who  of  their 
own  accord  enter  the  sharp  competition  of 
business  and  put  their  hands  zealously  to 
the  tools  of  trade.  It  is  our  part  to  train 
them  in  business,  to  teach  them  to  use  their 
tools  skilfully.  I  appeal  to  you,  give  the 
blind  man  the  assistance  that  shall  secure 
for  him  complete  or  partial  independence. 
He  is  blind,  and  falters.  Therefore  go  a 
little  more  than  half  way  to  meet  him.  Re- 
member, however  brave  and  self-reliant  he 
is  he  will  always  need  a  guiding  hand  in 
his." 

Bishop  Greer  presided,  and  with  him  on  the 
stage  were  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Dr.  Robert 
C.  Moon  of  Philadelphia,  Eben  P.  Morford 
— the  blind  superintendent  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  Men  in  Brooklyn — and  a 
blind  violinist,  Edwin  Grasse.  Mrs.  Macy 
sat  beside  Miss  Keller  and  told  her  with 
finger  tips  what  was  being  said  and  done. 
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HELEN  KELLER  APPEALS 
FOR  AID  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Sesks  t^rArofts^Mflfcrestfor  Others 
Who  Are  Atflictcd. 

That  others  likewise  afflicted  might  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  awakened  sympathies, 
Helen  Keller  last  night  delivered  an  ad- 
dress under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  in  the  ballroom  in 
the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Of  such  intei-est  was 
'.he  announcement  that  she  would  speak 
that  the  ballroom  and  galleries  were  taxed 
for  standing  room  by  the  persons  present. 
Her  address,  owing  to  peculiarities  of  ac- 
cent, was  interpreted  by  Dr.  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell  of  Washington. 

Dressed  in  pink  silk  and  necessarily  un- 
cor.scious  of  the  hundreds  of  glasses  fo- 
cussed  on  her,  Miss  Keller  made  her  appeal 
for  the  blind  in  soft  tones  of  exceptional 
distinctness.       The     sounds     were     mostly 


throat  tones,  and  through  her  entire  ad- 
dress there  ran  a  pathetic  strain,  as  of 
minor  notes.  Leaning  on  the  arm  of  Dr. 
Bell,  who  patted  her  on  the  arm  with 
fatherly  encouragement,  and  only  stopping 
when  signaled  by  him,  Miss  Keller  said: 

"It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  speak 
in  New  York  about  the  blind.  For  New 
York  is  great  because  of  the  open  hand 
with  which  it  responds  to  the  needs  of 
the  weak  and  the  poor.  The  men  and 
women  for  whom  I  speak  are  poor  and 
weak  in  that  they  lack  one  of  the  chief 
weapons  with  which  the  human  being  fights 
his  battle.  But  they  must  not  on  that 
account  be  sent  to  the  rear.  Much  less 
must  they  be  pensioned  like  disabled  sol- 
diers. They  must  be  kept  in  the  fight  for 
their  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
strong.  It  is  a  blessing  to  the  strong  to 
give  help  to   the  weak. 

"The  help  we  give  the  unfortunate  must 
be  intelligent.  Charity  may  flow  freely  and 
yet  fail  to  touch  the  deserts  of  human  life. 
Disorganized  charity  is  creditable  to  the 
heart,  but  not  to  the  mind.  Pity  and  tears 
make  poetry;  but  they  do  not  raise  model 
tenement  houses  or  keep  children  out  of 
factories  or  save  the  manhood  of  blind  men. 
The  heaviest  burden  on  the  blind  is  not 
blindness,  but  idleness,  and  they,  can  be  re- 
lieved of  this  greater  burden. 

"One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  move- 
ment which  we  ask  you  to  help  is  to  promote 
good  workmanship  among  the  slightless.  In 
Boston,  in  a  fashionable  shopping  district, 
the  Massachusetts  commission  has  opened 
a  salesroom,  where  the  best  handicraft  of 
all  the  sightless  in  the  State  may  be  ex- 
hibited and  sold.  There  are  hand-woven 
curtains,  table  covers,  bedspreads,  sofa  pil- 
lows, linen  suits,  rugs;  and  the  articles  are 
of  good  design  and  workmanship.  People 
buy  them,  not  out  of  pity  for  the  maker, 
but  out  of  admiration  for  the  thing.  Orders 
have  already  come  from  Minnesota,  from 
England,  from  Egypt.  So  the  blind  of  the 
New  World  have  sent  light  into  Egyptian 
darkness! 

"This  shop  is  under  thr*  same  roof  with 
the  salesroom  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  The  old  school  and  the  new 
commission  axe  working  side  by  side.  I 
desire  to  see  similar  co-operation  between 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  and 
the  New  York  Association.  The  true  value 
of  a  school  for  the  Sightless  is  not  merely 
to  enlighten  intellectual  darkness,  but  to 
lend  a  hand  to  every  movement  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  blind.  It  is  not  enough  that 
our  blind  children  receive  a  common  school 
education.  They  should  do  something  well 
enough   to  become  wage-earners. 

"When  they  are  properly  educated  they 
desire  to  work  more  than  they  desire  ease 
or  entertainment.  If  some  of  the  blind  are 
ambitlonless  and  lazy,  the  fault  lies  partly 
with  those  who  have  directed  their  educa- 
tion, partly  with  our  indolent  progenitors  In 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  All  over  the  land  the 
blind  are  stretching  forth  eager  hands  to 
the  new  tasks  which  shall  soon  be  within 
their  reach.  They  embrace  labor  gladly  be- 
cause they  know  it  is  strength." 

"The  new  movement  for  the  blind  rests  on 
a  foundation  of  common  sense.  It  is  not 
the  baseless  fabric  of  sentimentalist's 
dream.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  blind 
should  be  segregated  from  the  seeing,  gath- 
ered together  in  a  sort  of  Zion  City,  as  has 
been  attempted  in  Iowa.    Each  community 


ild  take  care  of  Its  own  blind  and  en- 
able them  to  work  side  by  side  with  the  see- 
ing. The  lack  of  one  sense— or  two— never 
helped  a  human  being.  We  should  be  glad 
of  the  sixth  or  the  sixteenth  sense,  wfth 
Which  our  friends  and  the  newspaper  re- 
porters, more  generous  than  nature,  are 
wont  to  endow  us.  To  paraphrase  Kipling, 
we  are  not  heroes  and  we  are  not  cowards, 
too.  We  are  ordinary  folk,  limited  by  an 
extraordinary  Incapacity. 

"Another  step  is  to  awaken  each  town 
and  city  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  to  the  blind. 
For  it  is  the  community  wheer  the  blind 
man  lives  that  ultimately  determines  his 
success  or  his  failure.  hTe  State  can  teach 
him  to  work,  supply  him  with  raw  mate- 
rials and  capital  to  start  his  business.  But 
his  fellow  citizens  must  furnish  the  market 
for  his  products.  Indeed,  the  community 
should  regard  it  as  a  disgrace  for  the  blind 
to  beg  on  the  street  corner  or  receive  un- 
earned pensions. 

An  interesting  incident  occurred  at  the 
close  of  Miss  Keller's  address  that  showed 
her  appreciation  and  affection  for  the  white, 
haired  man  who  had  cancelled  an  important 
engagement  in  Columbus  to  assist  her.  Dr. 
Bell  and  she  are  old  friends,  and  Miss  Keller 
wired  him  in  that  place  asking  him  to  come 
"and  assist  her  in  delivering  her  address.  At 
its  conclusion  Miss  Keller  looked  up  into 
his  face,  and  with  a  smile  buried  her  face 
*on  his  shoulder  like  a  child  and  pressed  it 
there  for  a  moment.  It  was  her  silent  but 
impressive  way  of  thanking  him.  Dr.  Bell 
turned  away  his  head  for  a  second,  to  hide 
from  the  audience  his  emotion. 

Other  speakers  were  Bishop  Greer,  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Moon,  Eben  P.  Morford  and  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott.  Edwin  Grasse  played  a  vio- 
lin solo. 

Tn  conjunction  with  the  reception  which 
Miss  Keller  gave  in  the  Astor  Gallery  af- 
ter the  meeting,  there  was  an  exhibition  of 
manual  training  work  done  by  the  blind  in 
the  association  schools.  The  list  included 
brooms,  baskets,  sewing  work  and  toys. 
Blind  operators  showed  their  skill  in  ma- 
nipulating typewriters.  short-hand  ma- 
chines, telephone  switchboards  and  other 
mechanical  devices. 


' 
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LLERTALKS 
TO  BLIND  AUDIENCE. 

Girl  Born  Deaf  and  Sightless 

Makes    Address    in    the 

Waldorf  (Ballroom. 


WDMfN  OWED  AS  SHE 

UTTERED  HER  GREETING. 


Dr.  Graham  Bell,  of  Washington, 

Came  Were  from  Capital 

to  Hear  Her  Speak. 


Twelve  hundred  society  women  and 
friends  of  the  blind  filled  the  grand 
ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  last 
evening  and  greeted  Helen  Keller's  ad- 
dress with  repeated  hand  clapping  and 
words  of  surprise  and  admiration  for 
the  young  woman  who  has  mastered 
the  power  of  speech  in  spite  of  her 
inherited  handicap  of  deafness  and 
blindness. 

"Isn't  she  sweet!"  "She's  really 
pretty!"  and  other  comments  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  passed  among  the  box- 
holders  as  this  clever  blind  girl,  smil- 
ing and  bowing  to  the  great  audience 
she  did  not  see,  dressed  in  a  simple 
pink  silk  gown,  was  introduced  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  first  public  meeting  of  the 
New    York    Association    for    the    Blind. 

Preceding  Miss  Keller's  address,  talks 
on  the  work  of  the  blind  were  made  by 
Dr.  Robert  C.  'Moon,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Home  Teaching  Society;  Elben 
P.  Morford,  superintendent  of  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  Blind  Men,  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  Dr.  layman  AWbott. 


TD  SIGHTLESS  GIRL 
DR.  BELL  ON  PLATFORM. 
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As  the  blind  girl,  about  whom  so 
Tnuch  ihas  been  written  for  (her  re- 
markable mental  qualities,  uttered  her 
first  words  of  greeting  to  the  audience, 
women  gasped  in  surprise,  and  many 
cried  over  the  brave  attempt  of  this 
-courageous   girl    to   speak  to   them. 

Dr.  Graham  Bell,  of  Washington,  who 
has  been  Miss  Keller's  life-long  friend, 
and  watched  her  progress  with  interest, 
came  over  from  Washington  especially 
!  to  assist  her  in  her  first  public  address. 
I  The  vtoiMn  solo  <by  Edward  Grasse, 
the  blind  musieiaji  of  note,  'caliled  forth 
two  encores  and  prolonged  enthusiasm. 
Among  the  boxholders  were  Josaoh. 
Chciate  and  Mrs.  Ohoate,  Richard  Wat- 
son Gildeir,  Henry  iPihipps,  Mrs.  William 
Ziegler,  J.  Hampton  Roibb,  Mrs.  Sefth 
'Low,  Gen.  Thomas  Hubbard  iamd  Mrs. 
Henry  Holt. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  caused  a  stir  by 
his  plea  for  the  unfortunate  'blind,  w(ho.  | 
he  said,  should  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  an  independent  living. 
"My  opinion  in  regard  to  these  unfortu- 
nates is  the  same  as  that  which  con- 
cerns the  negro  and  the  Indian.  Every 
negro,"  he  said,  "should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  become  a  man.  We 
should  do  something  more  than  feed 
the  Indian  and  keep  him  on  the  reser- 
vation. We  do  more  than  this  for  our 
immigrant  children  in  opening  our  pub- 
lic schools  for  their  benefit.  Every 
child,  no  matter  what  his  color,  whether 
it  is  green,  yellow,  black  or  whdte, 
should  have  the  same  chance  In  life 
given   him,"    he   concluded. 

The  As  tor  ballroom  was  filled  with 
exhibition  of  tfhe  work  of  the  blind, 
and  here  Miss  Keller  held  a  public  re- 
ception at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
One  of  the  blind  'basket-makers  pre- 
sented her  with  a  pretty-shaped  (bas- 
ket. She  had  been  told  of  the  plea 
.made  to  endow  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  $200,000.  With  her  basket  in 
hand,  she  made  a  little  speech  to  the 
dense  throng  that,  crowded  about  her 
anxious  to   shake  Iher  'hy   the   hand. 

"I  hope,"  "she  said,  her  words  helped 
out  by  Mrs.  Macy,  her  teacher,  "that  I 
shall  fill  this  little  basket  to-night  with, 
money  to  help  my  unfortunate  brothers 
and  sisters."  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  was 
the,  first  to  contribute  a  good  sized 
check,  and  others  followed  his  example 
with   surprising-  r^nidity. 

When  Miss  Keller  spoke,  her  words, 
affected  by  perfect  articulation,  were 
retarded  by  control  of  the  muscles, 
Dr.  Graham  B^ll,  her  teacher,  who 
stood  at  her  side,  repeated  her  mes- 
sage to  the  audience  alter  her.  Miss 
Keller's  talk,  which  covered  five  long 
pages  of  typewriting,  was  memorized 
word  for  word  by  her,  and  only  once 
did  she  hesitate,  and  this  in  confusion 
a  bit,  when  Dr.  Bell  asked  her  to  re- 
peat something  which  he  did  not  batch. 

'La-dies  and  Gentlelmen."  said  Mies 
Keller,  "it  is  a.jrreat  pleasure  to  me  to 
speak  in  New  York  about  the  (blind.  The 
men  and  women  for  whom  I  speak  are 
poor  and  weak  in  that  they  lack  one  of 
the  c!hi<->f  weapons  with  which  the  hu- 
man hoing  fights  his  battle.  But  they 
must  not  on  that  account  be  sent  to  the 
rer.r.  Murih  less  must  they  be  pensioned 
lik«   disabled    soldiers. 
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THE     NEW     YORK     ASSOCIATON     FOR 
THE    BLIND. 

To  $he  Editor, jb^The  Evening  Post: 

Sir:  While  thanking  you  for  your  article 
in  last  night's  Evening  Post,  I  am  requested 
by  the  chairman  of  our  executive  committee 
to  beg  of  you  still  another  favor.  In  the 
last  paragraph  of  your  article  "Helen  Kel- 
ler on  the  Blind,"  you  say,  "and  sightless 
girls  from  different  schools  for  the  blind 
sat  at  telephone  switchboards  and  worked 
typewriters."  This  was  not  so.  Miss  Kel- 
ler's appeal  was  made  and  our  meeting  at 
the  Waldorf  was  held  principally  for  two 
reasons:  to  show  the  great  need  and  the 
absolute  practicability  of  our  care  for  the 
adult  blind,  and  to  raise  the  funds  to 
make  it  possible  to  enlarge  its  scope.  We 
have  not  raised  these  funds,  and  cannot  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  our  workshop  or 
give  employment  to  the  blind  men  and  wo- 
men who  daily  ask  for  it  until  we  have 
more  money.  Our  industrial  exhibition  was 
held  to  demonstrate  how  the  adult  blind 
may  be  taught  how  to  be  blind.  There  were 
no  blind  girls  from  the  schools  operating 
telephone  switchboards  and  the  typewrit- 
ers, as  stated  in  the  Evening  Post.  The 
blind  cooperators  who  did  this  were  people 
who  had  been  taught  since  the  school  age, 
and  most  of  the  work  shown  was  the  result 
of  the  association's  teaching. 

If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  help  us  1»fing 
light  into  the  darkness  and  to  relieve  the 
cheerless  lives  of  the  blind  by  dwelling  on 
our  work  of  teaching  those  for  whom  prac-' 
tically  nothing  is  done  by  the  State  or  by 
private  associations,  ^ho  only  offer  them 
the  option  of  the  almshouse  or  being  sep- 
arated from  their  families  in  institutions, 
and  how  essential  it  is  for  us  to  get  money* 
wo  will  all  be  more  than  grateful. 

Hoping  that  you  will  be  willing  to  call 
attention  to  both  of  these  facts,  and  with 
deep  appreciation  of  what  you  have  done 
for  us,  Winifred  Holt,  Secretary. 

New  Y*>rk.  January  17. 
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Mr*.  Fearn's  Mission 
to  the   mind. 

As   Emissary  of  Rumania's   Queen, 

She  Comes  Here   to  Awaken    Interest  in 
Carmen   Sylva's  "Vatra  Luminosa." 

[From  The  Tribune  Bureau.] 

Washington,  Jan.  19.— Much  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  attaches  to  the  return  to  this 
country  of  Mrs.  Frances  Fearn,  who  sailed  from 
Liverpool  on  the  Arabic,  on  "Wednesday,  and 
arrives  the  last  of  the  month.  Usually  her  re- 
turn is  significant  only  in  a  social  way,  but  now 
she  comes  charged  with  the  new  and  interesting 
philanthropic  work  of  the  Queen  of  Rumania 
for  her  blind  people. 

Mrs.  Fearn  has  spent  several  months  with 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  her 'summer  palace,  Castl« 
Peles,  at  Slnaia,  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
not  far  from  the  Hungarian  frontier,  and  ninety 
miles  from  Bucharest,  and  has  been  often  with" 
her  at  Vatra  Luminosa  ("the  lighted  hearth"), 
where  is  established;  the  wonderful  community 
for  the  Rumanian  blind.  The  Queen  has  had 
numerous  beautiful  colored  pictures  of  the  place 
made  for  Mrs.  Fearn,  and,  to  bring  the  subject 
yet  more  forcefully  to  the  minds  of  the  people, 
lias  given  her  ono  of  her  beautiful  coronation 
costumes,  a  royal  attire,  in  which  to  appear  as 
her  ambassadress  to  the  American  blind. 

It  is  Mrs.  Fearn's  intention,  as  soon  as  she 
reaches  this  country,  to  make  a  tour  through 
the  parts  where  most  of  the  organizations  for 
the  help  of  blind  people  are  to  be  found,  and 
to  study  thoroughly  their  conditions.  There  5s 
much  in  Vatra  Luminosa  which  probably  could 
not  be  adapted  to  a  community  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  the  great  general  plan  which  Mrs. 
Fearn  has  studied  and  will  discuss. 

From  the  first  announcement  made  of  Mrs. 
Fearn's  intended  return  and  her  interesting 
mission,  interest  has  been  shown  in  all  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  country.  A  meeting  was  held 
in  New  York  several  weeks  ago    which  brought 


together  many  of  the  most  noted  blind  women 
and  men  of  the  city.  The  home  of  Miss  Wini- 
fred Hoyt,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  in-  West  78th  street,  was  given 
over  for  the  meeting-,  and  former  Lieutenant 
Governor  Edward  F.  Jones,  who  is  blind;  Dr. 
Carl,  who  was  a  professor  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity before  he  became  blind;  C.  H.  Burritt, 
superintendent  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
at  Batavia,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  E.  E.  Alien,  of  Phila- 
delphia; Dr.  E.  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  and  Wal- 
ter G.  Holmes,  were  all  present. 

The  chief  topic  of  discussion  was  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's city  for  the  blind,  and  General  Jones  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  such  a  city,  made  up  ex- 
clusively of  blind  people,  would  tcr>d  to  inter- 
marriage among  them,  and  this  would  spread 
the  blight  of  blindness  upon  their  offspring,  thus 
greatly  increasing  the  number  of  the  sightless, 
and,  accordingly,  the  expense  suffered  by  the 
country  for  them. 

The  general's  theory,  if  soundly  founded, 
would  undoubtedly  carry  much  weight,  but  he 
totally  misunderstood  the  Queen's  plan  upon 
which  she  is  now  working.  In  fact,  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  communities  seems  the  only 
way  of  stopping  the  very  evil  of  which  General 
Jones  spoke. 

Carmen  Sylva's  idea  is  not  to  separate  blin> 
people  from  their  families,  as  is  necessarily  th 
case  in  single  institutions  and  schools,  bu 
rather  to  permit  their  dwelling  together,  not  onl; 
in  the  same  community,  but  in  the  same  home 
where,  mingling  and  learning  constantly  fron 
the  sighted,  their  lives  are  not  only  made  hap- 
pier, but  their  general  welfare  is  more  carefullj 
watched  over. 

"Vatra  Luminosa"  is,  as  it  now  stands,  the 
magic  work  of  only  about  eighteen  months,  and 
things  do  not  move  so  rapidly  in  the  East  as  in 
America  either.  So  far  there  are  only  a  few 
houses  built  in  the  Queen's  city,  and  these  do 
'not  stand  where  the  permanent  city  is  to  be 
built-.  The  Queen  is  just  completing  the  pur- 
chase of  a  large  tract  of  land  outside  of  Buch- 
arest, and  will  begin  to  build  two  hundred  small 
dwelling  houses  at  once,  so  that  each  separate 
family  may  enjoy  a  home  of  its  own.  It  is 
really  to  be  in  a  sense  a  socialistic  city,  com- 
posed of  all  classes  of  people,  differing  in  tastes, 
religion,  conditions  and  even  nationality,  and 
yet  bound  together  by  the  one  tie  of  blindness. 
Always,  the  Queen  insists,  must  be  preserved 
the  home  life  of  the  blind,  of  which  they  are 
denied  when  placed  in  separate  institutions. 

There  will  be  schools,  churches,  music  halls 
arid  rare  chances  for  the  cultivation  of  especial 
talents  or  gifts.  The  Queen's  city  is  not  to  be 
dominated  by  any  particular  religious  sect.  In 
fact,  the  most  active  citizen  so  far  is  a  Jew. 
He  is  a  great  scholar,  and  is  doing  some  wonder- 
ful translation  for  Carmen  Sylva,  and  it  is  one 
of  her  dearest  wishes  that  "Vatra  Luminosa" 
shall   shelter  many  Jews. 

The  Queen's  emissary  shares  the  same  broad 
views  as  her  royal  friend,  and  when  arranging 
her  visits  in  thlB  country,  will  be  just  as  willing 


to  work  for  a  Jewish  or  Catholic  charity  as  for 
a  Protestant.  In  writing  to  a  friend  in  this  coun- 
try recently  Mrs.  Fearn  says:  "It  would  seem 
as  if  in  the  mature  years  of  the  Queen's  life  the 
laurels  which  she  prefers  to  gather  will  not 
come  through  her  innumerable  accomplishments, 
with  pen  or  brush,  or  as  a"  gifted  musician,  nor 
yet  through  her  boundless  charity,  but  rather  as 
a  helper  of  the  blind.  This  is  the  work  which  is 
to  be  her  life's  greatest  monument."  She  has 
thought  for  many  years  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
make  the  blind  work  so  much  with  their  hands 
wben  their  brains  might  be  cultivated  to  make 
life  hanpter,  brighter  and  more  prosperous. 

Mrs.  Fearn's  most  recent  photograph  secured 
from  abroad  shows  her  in  the  beautiful  cos- 
tume presented  to  her  by  the  Queen  and  to  be 
worn  wherever  she  appears.  It  ia  woven  and 
embroidered  by  hand  in  silver  and  gold,  and 
is  magnificent.  It  was  one  of  the  gowns  made 
£or  Carmen  Sylva  when  she  was  crowned 
Queen. 

Mrs.  Fearn  is  socially  so  well  known  all  over 
this  country  that  to  appear  in  the  role  of  a 
philanthropist  will  give  her  double  welcome, 
and  drawing  rooms  and  associations- for  the  im- 
provement of  the  blind  will  welcome  her. 

Washington  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in 
having  as  a  place  of  interest  the  Pavilion  for 
the  Blind,  connected  with  the  Congressional 
Library,  where  tho  costly  publications  printed 
in  raised  characters,  as  well  as  many  standard 
works,  are  to  be  enjoyed.  The  great  expense  oi 
these  magazines  and  books  places  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  but  the  rich  blind,  and,  know- 
ing this,  Queen  Elizabeth  has  invented,  in  col- 
laboration with  her  blind  secretary  and  a  blind 
Rumanian  printer,  a  system  of  raised  charac- 
ters much  cheaper  and  more  quickly  read  than 
fyiy  yet  known.  When  the  first  printing  estab- 
lishment was  set  up  for  the  blind,  the  old  fash- 
ioned embossed  letters  were  used,  but  the  work 
of  stamping  these  raised  letters  was  so  great 
that  printed  matter  fell  into  the  hands  of  only  a 
few.  The  Queen's  system  consists  of  a  series  of 
raised  points,  each  grouping  of  points  standing 
for  a  letter,  and  the  whole  requiring  only  light 
presswork  and  being  accomplished  with  great 
rapidity. 

So  favorably  is  the  Queen's  system  of  printing 
received  that  orders  for  her  machines  have  come 
from  all  over  the  world.  Helen  Keller  has  one, 
as  have  several  Americans,  while  others  have 
been  sent  to  South  Africa,  Java  and  Australia. 
For  a  single  magazine,  or  perhaps  two  or  three, 
printed  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  and  all  of 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  majority, 
there  will  undoubtedly  spring  up  others,  and  at 
last  the  fifty  thousand  blind  people  who  have 
been  read  to  by  the  sighted  will  be  able  to  read 
for  themselves.  In  fact,  the  country  has  al- 
ready been  awakened  to  the  fact  of  its  neglect 
by  Mrs.  William  Ziegler,  who,  with  some  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  left  by  her  husband,  is  pub- 
lishing a  magazine  of  fiction  and  current  litera- 
ture, to  be  distributed  free  to  every  home  in  this 
country,  where  there  is  a  blind  person.  This 
wonderful  scheme  was  worked  out  by  her  in  her 
memories  of  the  sufferings  connected  with  the 
young  life  of  her  blind  son. 
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New   York    State    Commission   Desires    to 
#Lal$e  It  as  Complete  as  Possible. 

!  Balnea;  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20.— The  New  York  State 
Conwnission  to  Investigate  the  Condition  of  the 
Blind,  and  through  them  the  blind  of  the  state 
generally,  Is  desirous  of  making  a  complete  census 
of  the  blind  of  this  state.  The  commission  has  In 
Jts  employ  throughout  the  state  census  enumera- 
tors, who  are  endeavoring  to  locate  all  blind  per- 
sons In  the  stp+e.  It  Is  not  expected,  however,  that 
In  doing  the  work  as  rapidly  as  they  are  obliged 
to  they  will  discover  all  cases,  particularly  those  of 
young  children.  The  commission  therefore  has  sent 
to  the  newspapers  of  the  state  the  following  notice: 

It  is  greatly  desired  that  the  census  of  the  blind 
in  New  York  State,  which  is  now  being  taken,  shall 
be  as  accurate  and  complete  as  possible.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  census  is  primarily  to  determine  the 
number  of  blind  men  and  women  who  are  phys- 
ically capable  of  engaging  In  some  of  the  occupa- 
tions suitable  for  them  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Legislature  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  schools  for  the  blind.  Its  sec- 
ondary object  is  to  learn  the  causes  of  blindness,  in 
order  that,  where  possible,  preventive  measures 
may  be  instituted.  It  is  therefore  urgently  desired 
that  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  blind  persons, 
whether  adults  or  children,  and  more  especially  of 
infants,  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  commission 
at  once.  As  the  blind  themselves  may  not  learn  of 
this  notice,  the  commission  will  be  grateful  to  any 
one  who  will  send  the  names  of  blind  persons 
known  to  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly 
registered.  F.    PARK    LEWIS,    President, 

No.  454  Franklin  Street,  Buffalo. 
WlIiLIAM    J.    M'CLUSKY, 

No.  425  Kirk  Block,  Syracuse, 
EBEN    P.    MORFORD, 
No.  612  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
O,  H.  BUPvItITT,  Secretary,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  J 


Yj  t-yw-ur-^,  W.M.,    ftclVtrtiser. 
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TAKE  CENSUS 

jfr  BLIND 

To  Determine  Number  Phys- 
ically Capable  to  Engage  in 
Suitable  Occupation 


The  New  York  State  Commisacn  to 
Investigate  the  Condition  of  the  Blind, 
and  through  them  the  blind  of  the 
State  generally,  has  in  its  employ 
throughout  the  State  census  enumera- 
tors, .who  are  endeavoring  to  locate  all 
blind  persons  in  the  State.  It  is  not 
expected,  however,  that  in  doing  the 
work  as  rapidly  as  they  are  obliged 
to  they  will  discover  all  cases,  particu- 
larly those  of  young  children. 

The  Commission  has  sent  out  the 
following  circular,  which  will  aid,  it  is 
hoped,  in  the  work: 

It  is  greatly  desired  that  the  census 
of  the  blind  in  New  York  State,  which 
is  now  being  taken,  shall  be  as  accu- 
rate  and    complete   as    possible. 

The  purpose  of  this  census  is  pri- 
marily to  determine  the  number  or 
blind  men  and  women  who  are  phys- 
ically capable  of  engaging  in  some  of 
the  occupations  suitable  for  them  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Leg- 
islature concerning  the  establishment 
of  industrial  schools  for  the  blind.  Its 
secondary  object  is  to  learn  the  causes 
of  blindness  in  order  that  where  pos- 
sible preventive  measures  may  be  In- 
stituted. It  is  therefore  urgently  de- 
sired that  the  names  and  addresses  01 
all  blind  persons,  whether  adults  or 
children,  and  more  especially  of  in- 
fants be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Commission  at  once. 

As  the  blind  themselves  may  not 
learn  of  this  notice,  the  Commission 
will  be  grateful   to  any  one  who  will 


send  the  names  of  blind  pensons  known 
to  them*  m  order  that  they  may  be 
.properly  registered. 

F.  PARK  LEWIS,  Prest, 

454  Franklin  .St.,  Buffalo. 
WM,     J.     MoOLiUSKY, 

425  Kirk  Block,  Syracuse. 
EfBFJN    P.    MORPORD, 
512  Gates  Ave,,  Brooklyn. 
O.   H.  BUItRITT,    Sec'y., 

Batavia,   N.   Y. 
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CENSUS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

State    Commission  Acita   AsfrjMave* 

of    the    Citizens    ot 

the  State. 


The  Now  York  State  CominissioQ  to  In- 
vestigate     the      Condition   of   the   Blind, 
lich  has  its  office  at   Batavia,  has  sent 

it  the  following  notice: 
f„^L  is  desired  Khat  the  census  of  the 
■bliiiil  in  New  York  State,  which  is  now 
hoinjf  luKen,  shall  be  as  accurate  and 
complete  as  possible.  The  purpose  of  this 
ceifsus  is  primarily  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  blind  men  and  women  who  are 
physically  capable  of  engaging  in  some 
of  the  occupations  suitable  for  them  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Legis- 
lature concerning  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustrial schools  for  the  blind.  Its  sec- 
ondary object  is  to  learn  the  causes  of 
blindness  in  order  that  where  possible 
preventive  measures  may  be  instituted. 
It  is  therefore  urgently  desired  that,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  blind  persons, 
whether  adults  or  children,  and  more  spe- 
cially of  infants,  be  sen!  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Commission  at  onc.ei  As  the  blind 
themselves  may  not  learii  <d:  this  notice, 
the  commission  will  be  grateful  to  any- 
one who  will  send  the  names  q£  blind 
persons  known  to  them,  in  order  that 
ina\  be  properly  registered." 
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CENSUS  TAKING  OP  THE 


BLIND  OP  THE  STATE 
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The  New  York  State  commission  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  blind 
has  in  its  employ  throughout  the  State 
census  enumerators  who  are  endeav- 
oring to  locate  all  blind  persons  in  the 
State.  It  is  greatly  desired  that  this 
census  shall  toe  as  accurate  and  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  The  purpose  is  pri- 
marily to  determine  the  number  of 
blind  men  and  women  who  are  physi- 
cally capable  of  engaging  in  somja-.^o* 
•the  occupations  suitable  for  them,  ar.d 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Leg- 
islature concerning  the  establishment  of 
industrial  schools  for  the  blind.  Its  sec- 
ondary object  is  to  learn  the  causes  of 
blindness  in  order  that  where  possible 
preventive  measures  may  be  instituted. 
It  is  therefore  urgently  desired  that  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  blind  per- 
sons, whether  adults  or  children,  and 
more  especially  of  infants,  be  sent  to 
the  secretary  of  the  commission  at  once. 

It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  doing 
the  work  as  rapidly  as  they  are  obliged 
to  that  the  enumerators  will  discover 
all  cases,  particularly  among  the  young 
children,  and  as  the  blind  themselves 
may  not  learn  of  this  notice,  the  com- 
mission' will  be  grateful  to  any  one  who 
will  send  the  names  of  blind  persons 
known  to  them,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  properly  registered. 
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WANT  NAMES  OF  THE  BLIND. 


State  Commission  Asks  That  They  Be 

Sent  to  Its  Secretary  at 

Batavia. 

[SPECIAL  DESPATCH  TO  THE1  BE"RALD.] 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Monday.— (It  is  greatly 
desired  that  the  census  of  the  blind  in 
New  York  State  which  is  now  being  taken 
shall  be  as  accurate  and  complete  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  purpose  of  this  census  is  primarily  to 
determine  the  number  of  blind  men  and 
women  who  are  physically  capable  of  en- 
gaging in  some  of  the  occupations  suitable 
for  them  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Legislature  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  schools  for  the  blind. 

Its  secondary  object  &s  to  learn  the  causes 
of  blindness  in  order  that  where  possible 
preventive  measures  may  be  Instituted.  It 
is,  therefore,  desired  that  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  blind  persons,  whether 
adults  or  children,  and  more  especially  in- 
fants, be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission at  once. 

as  the  blind  themselves  may  not  learn 
of  this  notice,  the  commission  will  be 
grateful-  to  any  one  who  will  send  the 
names  of  blind  persons  known  to  them,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  properly  registered. 

Such  names  should  be  mailed  to  O.  H. 
Burritt,  secretary  of  the  commission,  which 
has  its  office  at  Batavia. 
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Justice  for 
the  Blind 


If  Boston  is  the  Athens  of 
America,  New  York  City  is 
its  Corinth.  But  if  all  the 
Bostonians  do  not  "  spend  their  time  in 
nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear 
some  new  thing,"  neither  are  all  New 
Yorkers  engaged  in  nothing  else  than  in 
making  money  and  spending  it  in  luxury 
and  ostentation.  Two  remarkably  suc- 
cessful meetings  held  last  week  evi- 
denced the  interest  that  is  felt  among 
the  wealthier  classes  of  the  latter  city 
in  philanthropic  and  missionary  move- 
ments, if  sensibly  conducted  and  effect- 
ively presented.  On  the  same  evening 
an  audience  of  twelve  hundred  filled  the 
large  audience-room  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  to  hear  of  a  comparatively  new 
movement  to  help  the  blind  to  help 
themselves,  and  an  audience  of  about 
three  thousand  packed  Carnegie  Hall 
from  the  floor  to  the  upper  gallery,  gath- 
ered to  hear  Dr.  Grenfell  tell  of  his  work 
in  Labrador.  The  blind  have  long  been 
an  object  of  charity — and  injustice.  The 
State  teaches  the  seeing  to  read  and 
write,  and  it  equips  them  with  the  train- 
ing necessary  to  enable  them  to  earn 
their  livelihood,  while  the  blind  it  has 
generally  treated  as  it  treats  the  insane, 
housed  them,  fed  them,  and  clothed 
them  in  asylums — and  in  idleness,  or 
furnished  them  with  such  play-industry 
as  bead-work,  which,  to  quote  Helen 
Keller,  could  "  be  looked  upon  only 
with  the  eye  of  pity."  The  new  move- 
ment demands  that  the  community  do 
for  the  blind  what  it  does  for  the  seeing 
— teach  them  to  read  and  write,  and 
equip  them  for  self-support  by  training 
them  in  those  industries  in  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  they  can  become  pro- 
ficient. That  this  is  possible  the  meet- 
ing at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  abundantly 
demonstrated,  not  merely  by  the  facts 


reported,  but  by  the  facts  actually  wit- 
nessed by  the  audience.  They  listened 
to  a  blind  violinist  whose  skill  evoked 
admiration,  not  pity,  and  to  a  blind 
lecturer  who  explained  stereopticon  pic- 
tures which  he  could  not  himself  see ; 
and  they  witnessed  moving  pictures  of 
the  blind  bicycling,  running  races,  play- 
ing games,  and  performing  extraordinary 
athletic  feats.  But  the  interest  of  the 
evening  was  centered  on  Helen  Keller, 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  yet  graduated 
on  equal  terms  with  the  seeing  from 
Radcliffe  College.  To  see  her  lifelong 
companion  and  friend,  Mrs.  Macy,  by 
the  play  of  her  fingers  on  Miss  Keller's 
hand  interpret  to  her  what  the  speakers 
were  saying,  to  see  the  interest  depicted 
on  a  countenance  that  was  anything  but 
dumb,  to  see  her  applaud  with  enthusi- 
asm and  laugh  with  hearty  appreciation 
at  happy  hits,  and  then  to  hear  her  speak 
in  a  well- tempered  plea  for  justice  for 
the  blind,  in  a.  speech  wonderfully  clear 
in  enunciation,  and  to  realize  that  she 
could  not  hear  a -word  of  what  she  was 
herself  saying,  while  Dr.  Graham  Bell, 
holding  her  hand,  and  speaking  with  her 
every  now  and  then  by  the  sign  language 
on  her  hand,  interpreted  her  for  the 
benefit  of  the  remoter  listeners — this  fur- 
nished a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten, 
and  constituted  a  more  earnest  plea  for 
imprisoned  souls  than  any  words,  how- 
ever well  chosen,  could  furnish.  For 
information  as  to  this  movement,  address 
Miss  Winifred  Holt,  44  East  Seventy- 
eighth  Street,  New  York  City,  or  C.  F.  F. 
Campbell,  678  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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Parlcness.-     dress      del;vered      by      Migs 

Helen  Keller  before  the  public  meeting, 
the  past  fortnight  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  JBlind.  It  was 
hard  to  tell  the  seeing  from  the  un- 
seeing speakers,  so  active  were  the  lat- 
ter. Dr.  David  H.  Greer,  as  presiding 
officer  introduced  Edwin  Grasse,  the 
blind  violinist,  who  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Moore,  secretary  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind, 
whose  father  invented  the  "Jensen" 
type  which  with  the  Braille  and  the  New 
York  point  are  the  principal  systems  for 
the  blind.  Eben  P.  Morford,"  the  well- 
known  blind  state  commissioner  for  the 
blind  and  superintendent  of  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  Blind  Men  in  Brooklyn, 
spoke  and  illustrated  his  remarks,  by 
stereopticon  and  moving  pictures.  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  followed  with  an  effect- 
ive appeal  for  assistance.  Then  came 
Miss  Keller — accompanied  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  who  in  answer  to  her 
telegram  "I  need  you"  had  hurried 
from  Washington.  Phrase  by  phrase 
Miss  Keller  spoke  while  Dr.  Bell  re 
peated  it  loudly  for  the  audience.  Tht 
speech  is  quite  as  wonderful  as  the  per- 
formance of  delivering  it.  Its  deep  intro- 
spection and  wide  perspective  are  as 
forcible  as  the  fact  of  its  possibility  is  a 
crowning  achievement  of  science  and 
patience.  An  exhibition  in  the  Astor 
Gallery  followed  at  which  many  of  the 
activities  of  the  blind  were  shown  by  the 
blind  themselves. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Principal  is  in  receipt  of  a  cir- 
cular of  inquiry  from  O.  H.    Burritt, 
A.  M.,  Secretary    of   the   New   York 
State  Commission  To  Investigate  the 
Condition  of    the   Blind.     The    Com- 
mission consists  of   F.    Park    Lewis, 
M.  D.,  President,  Buffalo;  W.  J.  Mc- 
Clusky,  B.    A.,    Syracuse,   Eben    P. 
Morford,  Supt.,  Industrial  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  Brooklyn.    These  gentle- 
men began  their  work    several  years 
ago,  and  are  evidently  prosecuting  it 
in  a    very     practical    and    thorough 
manner.     The    circular      of   inquiry 
will  afford  them  information  gather- 
ed from  many    sources,    enriched    by 
large    experience,    wide   observation 
and  sound  technical  knowledge,    and 
can  not  fail   to    be    fruitful    ot    some 
useful    results  to      the     adult    blind 
throughout   the    country.     The    pro- 
blem of   rescuing    from    the    various 
lorrns  of  beggary    the  large    number 
of    blind    persons     that    infest    the 
streets     of     the      large    cities      has 
quickened  the  zeal  of  humane  people 
everywhere  to  find  out  some  worthier 
means  of  helping  these   unfortunates 
without  subjecting  them    to  the    de- 
gradation of  mendicancy.     It  is    far 
better  to  win  them  to  the  pursuit   of 
honest  labor  than  to  force   them    by 
municipal  ordinances   off    the    street 
corners.     The    New     York   Commis- 
sion is  focusing  an  amount   of   light 
upon  this  feature  of   our  civilization 
that  cannot  tail  to  accomplish    much 
good.      The    home     teaching    of   the 
adult  blind  now  so  happily  in   opera- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania 


and  elsewhere  is  one  of  the  practical 
means  by  which  desired  end  is  being 
secured,  and  the  working  homes  are 
being  worked  for  all  that  is  in  them. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  efforts  making 
in  so  many  places  may  be  greatly 
blessed,  and  that  the  familiar  specta- 
cle of  the  blind  beggar  on  the  street 
corners  of  the  large  cities,  and  some 
times  even  in  the  towns  and  villages, 
may  gradually  disappear,  and  thus 
relieve  the  civilization  of  the  age  of 
a  rather  humiliating  reproach.  How 
the  thought  oughto  stir  the  ambition 
of  our  young  blind  people  in  the 
schools  to  see  that  they  equip  and 
prepare  themselves  for  beeter  things! 


New    York    City. 


The  blind  workers  of  New  York  in- 
clude telephone  operators,  steno- 
grophers,  chair-can ers,  broom,  bas- 
ket, mattress  and  toy  makers,  ma- 
chine and  hand-sewers  and  piano 
tuners  The  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind  conducts  a  shop  for 
blind  men,  handicrafts,  and  conducts 
a  Blind  Men's  Club. 

Christian    Work. 
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TO    PREVENT   BLINDNESS. 


Cew   York  State        Commission     for 
Blind  Seeking  To        Have  Proper 

via   —   Makes 
Trel  »r  tho  Eyes  Mandatory 

oh      Doct°rs — Simple      Specii 
Presented. 

The  aid  of  women's  clubs  is  being 
sought  by  l:lie  New  York  state  com- 
mission to  investigate  th-e  condi- 
tion of  the  blind,  in  an  effort  to 
stir  up  interest  in  proposed  legisla- 
tion calculated  to  prevent  blindness 
among  children. 

The  commission  has  for  months 
been  gathering  statistics  from  all 
-over  the  country.  It  has  found  that 
most  of  the  cases  of  blindness 
among  infants  could  have  been 
avoided  had  the  afflicted  children 
been  given  simple  treatment  imme- 
diately after  being  born.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  dropping  of  a 
very  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver   into   the   infant's   eyes. 

The  commission  wants  laws  pass- 
ed in  all  the  states  throwing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  neglect  of  such 
treatment  upon  the  nurse  or  doc- 
tor attending  the  child  at  birth.  It 
is  the  idea  to  have  all  children  giv- 
en the  treatment  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  whether  there  are  indica- 
tions of  blindness  at  birth  or  not. 
Seeks  Women's  Clubs'  Aid. 
If  the  laws  recommended  by  the 
commission  are  passed  it  will  be 
possible  to  punish  physicians  who 
fail  to  give  the  treatment  prescrib- 
ed by  law.  Dr.  P.  Park  Lewis  of 
Buffalo,  president  of  the  State  com- 
mission, has  been  traveling  through 
the  country  urging  the  passage  of 
stringent  laws  along,  this  line.  He 
found    the    legislatures   of   some 


of    the   states      willing-    to    pass   such 
laws,  but  in  other  states  serious 
ration   is   necessary.      It   is  to   ci 
a    widespread      interest    in    the   plan 
and  in  that  way  to   bring-  about  the 
current     passage   of  similar  laws  in 
all    the    states    that    the    commission 
has    asked    the    co-operation    of    the' 
women. 

The  commission  wants  the  wom- 
en's clubs  of  various  cities  to  call 
public  meetings,  where  the  scheme 
will  be  discussed.  Dr.  Lewis  visited 
New  York  city  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
plan,  and  called  upon  the  leaders' 
of  several  of  the  clubs.  He  was  as- 
sured of  the  warm  support  of  all. 
It  is  Dr..  Lewis'  plan  to  have  the 
clubs  arrange  for  a  gigantic  mass 
meeting  from  which-  a  powerful  ap- 
peal will  be  sent  to  the  legislators 
at  Albany.  If  it  is  not  possible  to 
have  the  meeting  before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  present  legislature 
it  will  be  held  early  next  fall. 
Trouble  at  Birth. 

"This  movement,"  said  Dr.' Lewis, 
yesterday,  "is  exceedingly  practi- 
cal. It  has  for  some  time  been 
well  known  by  physicians  that  over 
one-fourth  of  all  existing  blindness 
is  due  to  an  infection  in  the  eyes  of 
the  newT-born  babe  for  whicl\  an  ab- 
solute preventive  is  known.  The  ne- 
cessity of  immediate  action  is  obvi- 
ous. A  concerted  movement  is  now 
going  on  in  all  the  states,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  laws  will  foe  passed 
either   this   year    or    next. 

"The  law  we  have  framed  will 
provide  for  the  free  distribution,  to 
physicians  and  midwives,  through 
the  boards  of  health  of  the  various 
states,  of  the  selected  preventive  so- 
lution, with  advice  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  its  being  made  a  part 
of  the  toilet  of  every  new-born 
child."  ^jF 
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TO   AID   THF    BLIND 


Mrs.   Frances   Fearn,   Ambassador  to  the 
Blind,  from  Carmen  Sylva 


Mrs.  Frances  Fern  is  now  once  more  in 
this  country,  after  spending  several  month3 
with  the  Queen  of  Roumania  (Carmen 
Sylva)  at  her  summer  palace,  and  has  been 
a  close  student  of  the  queen's  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  blind,  and  has  often  gone 
with  her  to  "Vatra  Luminosa,"  where  the 
queen  has  established  a  community  for  the 
blind,  in  which  they  are  treated  and  taught 
after  the  queen's  methods.  The  queen  has 
engaged  the  services  of  Mrs.  Fearn  in  the 
way  of  an  exponent  of  the  queen's  views, 
and  Mrs.  Fearn  will  make  a  tour  of  obser- 
vation in  those  towns  where  homes  or  insti- 
tutions of  the  blind  are  to  be  found,  to 
study  the  conditions  here  also.  The  queen's 
idea  is  to  place  the  blind  in  communities 
not  separating  them  from  their  families  or 
friends,  but  living  together  with  their  see- 
ing friends,  by  which  means  she  considers 
they  are  more  carefully  tended  and  taught 
also.  That  those  that  see  teach  blind  mem- 
bers of  families  to  any  extent,  or  teach 
them  well,  is  a  mooted  question,  and 
the  general  belief,  at  least  in  this 
country,  is  that  they  do  not,  hence 
the  removal  to  institutions.  But  the 
queen  thinks  otherwise,  and  Vatra 
Luminosa  is  to  be  a  socialistic  city  made 
up  of  all  sorts,  conditions  and  nationalities, 
the  common  tie  being  the  loss  of  sight. 
There  will  be  schools,  music  halls,  and  ev- 
ery possible  chance  for  the  cultivation  of 
special  gifts.  "Will  be"— because  this  city 
of  the  blind  is  but  just  begun.  The  site 
is  but  just  purchased,  a  little  way  from  Bu- 
charest, where  the  queen  will  build  two 
hundred  small  houses  at  once,  so  that  the 
different  families  may  be  by  themselves. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  in  Wash- 
ington the  Pavilion  of  the  Blind,  connected 
with  the  Congressional  Library,   where  the 

nture  of  the  blind  is  to  be  found,  but 
to  all  but  the  wealthy  the  greater  portion 
of  books  and  magazines  are  denied  by 
reason  of  their  expense.  The  queen  has 
lOUl  disability  in  her 
own    country,    for    she    has    invented,    with 

and  a  blind 

for,  a  system  of  rais<  much 

other 
liked 
that  from 

all  over  the  world.     Helen  Keller 


there  are  several  in  this  country;  machines 
have  been  sent  to  many  countries.  It  is 
expected  that  at  last  the  many  thousands 
of  blind  people  will  be  able  to  read  books 
and  magazines.  It  should  be  everywhere 
known  that  Mrs.  William  Ziegler  is  pub- 
lishing fiction  and  current  literature  to  be 
distributed  free  to  every  house  in  this 
country  where  there  is  one  that  is  blind. 
This  Mrs.  Ziegler  does  in  memory  of  the 
privations  suffered  by  her  blind  son  in  his 
childhood. 

Many  blind  people  have  known  for  some 
time  that  Mrs.  Fearn  would  soon  come 
here  as  the  confidential  agent  of  Carmen 
Sylva,  and  in  New  York  recently  a  meet- 
ing was  held,  made  up  of  the  most  noted 
blind  women  and  men  in  this  country,  and 
superintendent  of  schools,  homes  and  asy- 
lums for  the  blind;  and  they  are  antici- 
pating much  from  Mrs.  Fearn's  addresses. 
She  brings  with  her  beautifully  colored 
pictures  given  her  by  the  queen,  and  at  all 
meetings  will  appear  in  one  of  the  corona- 
tion robes  given  Mrs.  Fearn  in  her  capacity 
of  ambassador  from  the  queen  to  the 
blind  of  America.  What  effect  these  robes 
and  picture  cannot  produce  on  the  blind 
they  may  produce  on  the  public  that  are 
to  be  interested. 
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New  York's  Blind  Census. — The  purpose  of 
the  census  of  the  blind  in  New  York  state, 
which  is  now  being  taken,  is  primarily  to 
determine  the  number  of  blind  men  and 
women  who  are  physically  capable  of  en- 
gaging in  some  of  the  occupations  suitable 
for  them  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  legislature  concerning  the  establishment 
of  industrial  schools  for  the  blind.  Its  sec- 
ondary object  is  to  learn  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness in  order  that  where  possible  preventive 
measures  may  be  instituted.  It  is  therefore 
desired  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
blind  persons,  whether  adults  or  children, 
and  more  especially  of  infants,  be  sent  to 
the  secretary  of  the  commission  at  once. 

As  the  blind  themselves  may  not  learn  of 
this  notice,  the  commission  will  be  grateful 
to  any  one  who  will  send  the  names  of  blind 
persons  known  to  them,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  properly  registered.  The  secretary 
is  O.  H.  Burritt,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
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EFFORT  TO  AID  THE  BLIND 


1 


Movement   Started   in   Washington 
to  Organize  Aid  Society. 


Miss  Wiuifred  Holt,  a  New  Yovlc  So- 

ciety  Woman,  Devoting-  Her  Time 

and  Money  to  the  Project. 


An  effort  is  now  well  on  foot  in  Wash- 
ington to  organize  an  aid  association  for 
the  blind  such  as  exists  in  wonderful 
working  order  in  New  York.  It  is  a  plan 
to  send  teachers  into  the  homes  of  blind 
people  to  teach  them  useful  occupations, 
with  which  is  combined  a  means  of  sell- 
ing the  work   when   finished. 

Aside  from  the  schools  and  institutions 
for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind,  but 
little  has  been  done  for  them  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  present  move,  which  has 
been  wisely  thought  out  and  is  practically 
demonstrated  in  New  York,  seems  a  model 
which  might  adapt  itself  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  people  everywhere.  The 
plan  is  being  pushed  by  Miss  Winifred 
Holt,  daughter  of  Henry  Holt,  the  pub- 
lisher, and  a  well-known  society  woman 
of   New   York. 

Miss  Holt's  personal  beauty  made  her, 
just  after  her  advent  in  New  York  so- 
ciety, one  of  the  most  popular  young 
women  of  her  set,  but  during  a  visit  to 
Florence,  she  became  interested  in  the 
wonderful  work  being  done  there  for  j 
the  blind  and  immediately  foreswore  all  • 
social  obligations  that  she  might  give  up 
her  time  to  assisting  the  unfortunate  j 
sightless  people  of  her  own  city.  Thje 
united  wealth  of  the  Misses  Holt  was 
sufficient  to  admit  of  their  making  large 
donations  to  the  blind  with  but  little  sae- 
riflce  of  comfort,  but  they  desired  to 
teach  independence  in  the  helpless  rather 
than  relegate  them  as  paupers  to  a  color- 

[nstead,  therefore,  of  sacrificing  simply 
a  few  lid    luxuries,    th< 

:i;i  of  their  time  In  addition,  am 
qui    the    practical    ideas   now    working    in  ! 


some  foreign  countries,  learned  numerous 
trades,  that  they  might  personally  teach 
them  to  the  blind.  They  have  turned 
over  their  large  New  York  residence  for 
such  a  use  as  this,  and  while  one  girl  is 
being  taught  typewriting,  another  is 
learning  some  other  equally  valuable  busi- 
ness, such  as  chair  caning,  broom  mak- 
ing, &c.  That  their  efforts  may  be  as 
practical  as  possible,  Miss  Edith  Holt 
and  Miss  Winifred  Holt  undertake  to  dis- 
pose of  the  work  of  these  people.  When 
not  engaged  in  teaching  the  blind  to 
teach  the  blind,  they  are  busy  teaching 
the  sighted  that  the  blind  make  really 
capable  workmen  and  workwomen,  and 
once  confidence  is  placed  in  them,  it 
greatly  assists  them  in  larger  achieve- 
ment. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  features  of 
Miss  Holt's  work  was  to  send  teachers 
into  the  home  of  a  blind  person,  for  only 
those  in  affluence  can  afford  a  compan- 
ion to  accompany  them  back  and  forth 
from  instruction,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
expense  of  car  faro. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt  is  the  secretary  for 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  her  New  Yoik 
home,  and  feeling  that  her  years  of  work 
in  connection  With  Miss  Esther  Josselyn 
Giffln,  of  the  blind  pavilion  of  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  might  be  made  of  use 
in  Washington,  she  came  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  branch,  not  T 
crit  New  York,  but  to  benefit  the  blind  of 
the  Capital. 

Behind  her  in  New  York  Miss  Holt  has 
as  president  of  her  organization  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  as  vice  presidents,  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  and  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis; 
while  Dr.  John  Shaw  Billings.  SamueT 
Langhorne  Clemens,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,   and  x>\  .     de     Forest     are 

honorary  vice  presidents.    On  the  a<i 
board  are  Joseph   H.   Choate,   Richard   H. 
Denby,   Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Archbishop 
ley.  and  a  number  of  other  equally  promi- 
nent men  and  women. 


Readings   for   the  Blind!. 

The  following  is  the  programme  for  vol- 
unteer readings  and  music  in  the  leading 
room  for  the  blind  at  the  Library  Of  <\>n- 
bjress— 2:30  to  3:30  p.  m.:  Tuesday,  leeture 
reeital  by  Mrs.  Bernlce  Thompson,  and 
Miss  Helen  Hackman,  pianist,  assisted  by 
Miss  Murray.  accompanist;  Thursday, 
piano  and  violin  recital  by  Miss  Virginia 
Bestor  ana  Miss  Kllen  Larry,  late  of 
Dresden;  Saturday,  reading,  Mr.  Mark  Lee 
Luther.  The  Aooy  to  the  reading  room 
will  be  (dosed  promptly  at  2:30  p.  m..  and 
will  remain  closed  until  the  end  of  the 
programme,  o:3u  p.  m. 


Tk^   ~Y\e.^o     MonrK.     Grlube- 


fcbnrvisiTvf     2/0..    l^Ql. 

7V/£  ATYPICAL    CHILD. 

"Our  duty  is  to  fit  the  blind,  deapite 
their    infirmity,    to    1;  il.Jra.ppy 

lives,"   said    Miss   ^T|^f£e('    U/f>  • 
retary   of   tn^x^S4v  TonLjresociation 
for  thg^JiUnd,  nre^^day  at  a  confer- 
enc^Tn  the  Un|[ed  Charities  Building. 

physically  defective  child,. 
deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  the  like— have 
as  good  a  constitutional  right  to  an 
education  at  the  expense  of  Hie  state 
as  the  children  who  are  whole,  says 
►Superintendent  Maxwell  of  the  Hoard 
of  Education  in  his  last  annual  report. 
The  same  is  true  regarding  the  rn 
tally  defective  child,  and  the  Hoard 
of  Education  has  acted  on  this  human- 
itarian theory  by  establishing  special 
schools  for  both  of  these  heavily  handi- 
capped   classes. 

The  classes  for  mental  defectives 
have-  been  in  existence  for  several 
years;  those  for  physically  maimed 
children  were  apparently  lirst  attempt- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Education  during 
r.)OC».  Hoth  need  to  be  largely  ex- 
tended in  order  adequately  to  provide 
for  the  large  number  of  children  in 
the  city  falling  into  one  or  the  other 
of  these  groups.  Dr.  Maxwell  states 
that  in  one  district  alone,  between  the 
Bowery  and  the  East  River,  there  are 
700  dea*  and  dumb  children,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  growing  up  with 
no  formal  education  whatever. 

In  other  words,  they  are  heading 
directly  for  the  almshouse  and  asylum, 
to  be  supported  by  the  taxpayer.  To 
say  nothing,  therefore,  of  the  'happi- 
ness of  these  poor  little  waifs,  society 
for  its  own  protection  could  well  af- 
ford to  train  them  into,  useful,  self- 
supporting  citizens.  In  the  care  of 
public  school  classes  for  mental  de- 
fective some  trouble,  it  seems,  has 
been  encountered,  and  in  consequence 


a  reorganization  of  methods  was  re- 
cently  found  necessary.  Statistics  re- 
garding them  in  the  1908  report  are 
•not  given  in  detail. 

In  the  report  of  the  previous  year 
it  is  stated  that  there  were  in  1005 
3,(544  such  children  in  attendance  at 
the  public  schools  of  the  city,  receiving 
instruction  in  Special  classes.  At  that 
time  Dr.  Brown  estimated  the  total 
number  of  children  suitable  for  such 
classes  as  between  6,000  and  12,000. 
These  children  are  not  so  seriously  ab- 
normal as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  educating  them  into  useful,  self-sup- 
porting citizens,  but  they  cannot  oe 
satisfactorily  instructed  in  the  ordinary 
grade  schools.  Under  the  new  system 
started  last  year  there  were  in  October 
forty-one  officially  recognized  classes 
of  mental  defectives  in  the  public 
schools. 

Apropos  of  the  education  of  these 
children,  which  the  experts  character- 
ize as  atypical,  Dr.  M.  Groszmann  made 
some  interesting  remarks  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  New  York  City  Mothers' 
CLib.  The  training  of  these  little  waifs 
was,  he  said,  one  of  the  gravest  and 
most  vital  problems  of  modern  society. 
Without  proper  training  they  grow  up 
witli  all  their  defects  exaggerated. 
"They  recruit  the  ranks  of  our  pseudo- 
reformers,  our  demagogues,  and  our 
Czolgoszes."  The  child  but  a  little  "off 
the  normal"  was,  he  believed,  a  greater 
danger  to  society  than  the  unmistak- 
ably defective,  for  he  was  very  much 
less  apt  to  receive  suitable  care  and 
training.  Experts  were  required  to 
deal  with  such  cases,  and  the  doctor 
recommended  the  creation  of  such 
experts,  under  the  title  of  consulting 
pedagogues. 
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BUILDING    FOR     BLIND. 


$ip<^000  Needed  and  $25,000  Given 
I  Conditionally. 

The  Nfw  York  Association  for  the  Blind  v 
SlOO.OOO^nd  wants  it  Immediately,  according  to 
a  statement  made  by  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Hewitt  at  a 
conference  on  blindness  held  at  the  Charities 
Building  yesterday  morning.  Twenty-flve  thou- 
sand of  this  is  already  promised,  but  only  condi- 
tionally on  the  raising  of  the  rest — $10,000  apiece 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Smith  Ely  and  $5,000  by 
Jacob  Schiff.  This  money  is  wanted  for  a  build- 
ing in  which  to  house  the  association,  with'  room 
for  offices  which  are  now  located  in  Miss  Holt's 
home,  No.  44  East  78th  street;  a  salesroom  for 
the  work  of  the  blind  and  quarters  for  the  men's 
workshop,  which  is  now  occupying  very  unsat- 
isfactory rooms  in  a  ramshackle  building,  with 
rickety  stairs  not  at  all  safe  for  blind  people  to 
climb.  It  is  also  wanted  for  an  educational 
propaganda  to  prevent  blindness,  about  two- 
flfths  of  which  is  known  to  be  absolutely  un- 
necessary. 

All  these  are  immediate  needs,  and  the  raising 
of  the  whole  sum  designated  will  not  place  the 
association  beyond  the  reach  of  want.  It  will 
still  want  a  workshop  for  women  and  an  in- 
come of  $10,000  annually  for  running  expenses. 
MISS  HOLT'S  PLEA. 
Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, pointed  out  that  the  State  of  New  York  has 
been  disgracefully  backward  in  its  care  of  the 
blind. 

"In  the  face  of  countless  activities  for  the 
blind  abroad  and  in  our  own  country,"  she  said, 
"It  Is  an  astounding  fact  that  the  State  of  New 
York  and  our  overrich  town  should  have  neg- 
lected the  blind  so  long.  Little  Switzerland  has 
five  schools  and  eight  shops  for  its  2,107  blind 
people.  Are  we  so  much  poorer,  or  so  much  j 
more  selfish,  or  so  much  more  stupid  in  greater  ( 
New  York  than  are  the  people  of  Switzerland? 
Our  association  has  already  listed  in  greater 
New  York   more  blind  than  in  all  Switzerland. 


and  in  the  state  we  have  over  6,000  blind.  "We 
have  two  schools  for  all  these,  and  no  independ- 
ent shops,  excepting  the  Industrial  Home,  In 
Brooklyn,  and  the  very  recent  one  of  our  asso- 
ciation." 

The  burden  of  Miss  Holt's  plea  for  the  blind 
was  that  they  should  be  educated  so  as  to  be 
able  to  take  their  places  in  the  world  as  nearly 
as  possible  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  seeing, 
instead  of  being  relegated  to  uselessness  as  in- 
capables  or  in  any  way  regarded  as  a  class 
apart. 

"There  is  practically  no  limit  to  what  the  blind 
can  do,"  she  asserted.  "I  have  not  seen  a  pict- 
ure that  a  blind  man  has  painted,  though  I 
nave  little  doubt  that  a  sightless  painter  could 
surpass  in  artistic  expression  the  work  of  some 
of  our  impressionists,  but  I  have  seen  the  stat-  I 
ues  made  by  a  blind  sculptor.  The  greatest 
Postmaster  General  of  England  was  a  blind 
man,  who  was  said,  when  in  office,  to  have  had 
an  eye  on  everything.  In  our  own  country 
there  was  a  blind  judge  who  was  re-elected 
three  times,  and  at  Columbia  University  a  blind 
man  holds  a  life  scholarship.  At  least  two  blind 
men  run  newspapers  in  New  York.  Our  own 
Herreshoff  is  blind,  and  the  other  day  a  proud 
British  admiral  said  to  a  friend  of  mine:  'Eng- 
land will  not  again  be  mistress  of  the  seas  un- 
til that  blind  American  stops  using  his  ten 
eyes.' 

"All  the  blind  want  is  opportunity.  It  is  the 
torch  in  their  darkness.  But  we  have  not  given 
it  to  them.  We  have  not  taught  them  how  to  be 
blind.  There  are  schools  for  blind  children,  but 
three-fourths  6f  the  six  thousand  blind  in  New 
York  State  lost  their  sight  after  they  had  passed 
school  age.  To  them  the  state  offers  only  the 
hospitality  of  its  almshouses,  hospitals,  prisons, 
lunatic  asylums,  etc.,  while  private  charity 
offers  institutions  suitable  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, but  in  which  it  is  an  injustice  to  place  the 
strong  and  vigorous  young  blind  persons,  to 
lead  useless  and  impotent  lives.  To  such  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  tries  to  be 
guide,  counsellor  and  friend." 

WHAT  BLIND  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  BE. 
Of  schools  for  the  blind  Miss  Holt  said: 
"They  are  not  what  they  should  be.  Too  often 
we  find  the  blind  graduate  physically  undevel- 
oped, feeble,  illiterate,  dirty,  bad  mannered  and 
incapable  of  doing  anything  so  well  that  he  can 
become  a  wage  earner.  A  proper  school  for  the 
blind  should  equal  in  all  respects  the  best  kind 
of  school  for  the  seeing.  There  should  be  noth- 
ing mystic  about  the  teaching  of  the  blind.  Spe- 
cial appliances  for  reading  and  writing  are 
needful  for  them,  but  these  can  be  easily  under- 
stood and  used  by  the  average  seeing  person.  Ii 
is  not  true  that  it  is  possible  for  the  blind  alone 
to  read  by  touch.  To  prove  this  I  bound  mv 
eyes,  and  exclusively  through  the  sense  of  touch 
I  learned  after  a  few  short  lessons  to  read  and 
write  as  the  blind  do. 


"A  school  for  the  blind  should  excel  in  ath- 
letics, for  blindness  produces  a  tendency  to 
feebleness.  A  professor  in  Scotland  found  that 
a  guinea  pig  deprived  of  its  sight  could  not 
live  more  than  six  months.  There  should  be  a 
Bwimming  pool,  because  the  blind  are  likely  to 
Stoop,  and  one  cannot  swim  with  one's  head  in 
the  water.  There  should  be  the  best  obtainablo 
instruction  in  music  and  a  department  of  piano 
construction  and  tuning.  This  has  been  proved 
practicable  in  Europe  and  in  some  parts  of  this 
country. 

"The  after  care  or  placing  of  blind  pupils  is 
mie  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  duty  of 
their  educators,  and  is  so  regarded  in  Europe. 
A  blind  girl  said  to  me  of  one  of  her  school 
mates:  'What  good  will  all  those  honor  marks 
which  she  got  at  school  do  her  in  the  poorhouse? 
She  has  never  been  taught  to  earn  a  penny,  and 
there  is  not  a  soul  in  the  world  to  help  her.' 

SAVED  FROM  SUICIDE. 
"The  despair  produced  by  blindness  Is  incred- 
ible to  those  who  have  not  seen  its  conse- 
quences," Miss  Holt  concluded.  "Recently  » 
blind  man,  seventy-seven  years  old,  was  sent  to 
the  association  by  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety. They  said  he  wanted  to  kill  himself,  and 
they  could  not  prevent  it.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Heidelberg-  and  had  been 
pfivate  secretary  to  a  member  of  the  English 
royal  family.  I  persuaded  him  not  to  take  his 
life  for  two  weeks,  and.  mean  time,  set  him  to 
work  teaching  English  to  three  blind  Germans, 
who  could  not  earn  money  in  this  country  till 
they  knew  the  language.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  was  telling  the  Blind  Men's  Club  how 
much  use  a  blind  man  could  be  to  the  com- 
munity." 

Miss  Holt  showed  some  lantern  slides  illus- 
trating the  work  of  the  association,  and  while 
she  was  talking  she  had  before  her  a  rug  made 
in  two  colors  by  a  defective  blind  child  near 
Paris.  This  she  displayed  as  a  flag  of  triumph. 
,  Eben  P.  Morford,  superintendent  of  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  Blind  Men,  in  Brooklyn,  and 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  blind,  was  an- 
nounced to  speak  on  "Industrial  and  Education- 
al Training  for  the  Blind,"  but  he  said  that 
Miss  Holt  had  spiked  all  his  guns  and  left  him 
practically  nothing  to  say,  but  "Amen!" 

"The  blind  want  to  earn  a  living."  he  said, 
"and  to  be  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  you 
who  can  see.  They  "don't  want  you  to  be  con- 
tinually putting  your  hand  in  your  pocket  and 
handing  them  out  the  means  of  subsistence." 

William  Hall  Patrick,  president  of  the  Blind 
Men's  Club,  expressed  himself  similarly. 

"We  abhor  segregation,"  he  said.  "We  want 
to  be  everything  that  you  are.  But  when  I  go 
into  a  restaurant  with  a  sighted  friend  the 
waiter  says  to  him,  'Shall  I  cut  up  his  meat  for 
him?'  He  doesn't  give  me  credit  for  knowing 
whether  or  not  I  want- my  meat  cut  up,  and 
when  I  ring  for  a  messenger  he  asks  some  one 
else,  'Where  shall  I  take  him?'  " 
A  letter  from  Helen  Keller  said: 
"When  people  are  once  convinced  that  thre 
blind  are  capable  of  higher  workmanship  than 
they  have  yet  reached,  they  will  not  be  slow  to 
encourage  them  and  give  the  staff  of  usefulness 
!  that  shall  bring  the  sightless  by  a  path  ti 
knew  not." 
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IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  BLIND. 


New  Yorkers  Do   Wot  Show   Enough 

Interest  in  Their  Welfare, 

Miss  Holt  Says. 


At- the  conference  of  the  New  York  As 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  held  yesterday  a 
the  Charities  Building,  Fourth  avenue  an 
Twenty-second  street,  Manhattan,  Eben 
P.  Morford,  superintendent  of  the  Indus-1-* 
trial  Home  for  Blind  Men,  of  this 
borough,  spoke  on  educational  and  indusj 
trial  training  and  employment  lor  th€ 
blind.  He  told  of  the  various  ways  ir 
which  the  blind  are  employed  at  the 
Brooklyn  school,  and  emphasized  the  ne- 
cessity' of  mental  training  for  those  who 
are  subjects  for  if..  Some,  who  have  beJ 
come  a  little  feeble-minded  on- account  of 
their  blindness,  are  incapable  of  receiving 
higher  mental  training,  and  these,  Mr. 
Morford  said,  must  be  trained  along  in- 
dustrial line's. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the 
association,  in  her  address  on  "New  Hope 
for  the  Blind  and  Practical  Work  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind," 
gave  a  good  record  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  other  states  and  in  Europe,  and 
called  the  New  Yorkers  to  task  on  ac- 
count of  their  seeming  lack  of  interest  in 
the  work. 
She    said  in   part: 

"My  province  is  not  to  dwell  on  schools 
and  their  graduates.  The  association;  of 
which  I  am  secretary  oc'cupies  itself 
principally  with  the  prevention  of  unnec- 
essary blindness— with  .  home  teaching, 
fitting  blind  people  to  become  wage-earn- 
ers, finding  occupation  for  them  and  gen- 
erally lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  adult 
blind.  There  are  in  New  York  State  over 
6.00D  blind.  Over  three-fourths  of  them 
lost  their  sight  after  the  school  age,  when1 
the  state  does  not  undertake  to  teach 
them  how  to  be  blind  and  offers  them,  I 
will  repeat,  the  hospitality  of  the  alms- 
houses, hospitals,  prisons,  lunatic 
asylums,  etc.,  while  private  charity  offers 
suitable  institutions  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, where  it  is  an  injustice  to  place  the 
strong,  hopeful  and  energetic  young  blind 
to  lead  useless  and  impotent  lives.  There 
is  a  small  industrial  home  for  blind  men 
in  Brooklyn,  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked,   because    of    the    great    good    and 


broad  charity  which  it  does.  But  eleven 
months  ago  the  City  of  New  "York  had  no 
independent  workshop  for  the  adult  blind; 
no  home  teaching  of  industries.  To  be 
blind  and  poor  was  nearly  synonymous 
with  being  hopeless.  This,  despite  the 
tremendous  ability  shown  by  the  blind. 
"But,  in  the  face  of  such  countless  suc- 
cessful activities  for  the  blind  abroad, 
even  in^the  remotest  colonies  and  in  our 
own  country,  it  is  an  astounding  fact  that 
the  State  of  New  York  and  our  over-rich 
town  should  have  forgotten  the  blind  so 
much.  Even  a  superficial  glance  at  what 
the  blind  can  do  and  how  to  best  teach 
them  shows  the  reasonableness  of  our 
treating  them  more  intelligently  and  em- 
ploying them  more.  To  give  one  small 
example— little  Switzerland'  has  2,107 
blind  people,  and  for  them  five  schools 
and  eight  shops.  Are  we  so  much  poorer 
or  so  much  more  selfish  or  so  much  more 
stupid  in  Greater  New  York  than  in 
Switzerland?  Our  association  has  already 
listed  in  Greater  New  York  more  blind 
than  in  all  Switzerland,  and  in  the  State 
of  New  York  we  have  over  6,000  blind. 
We  have  two  schools  for  all  these  and 
no  independent  shops  for  them,  except- 
ing the  Industrial  Home  in  Brooklyn  and 
the  very  recent  one  of  our  association. 
Our  treatment  of  the  adult  blind  is  re- 
garded -abroad  a§  Part  of  our  crudity. 
Let  us  change  this.  Our  association  shows 
how.  The  community  must  strengthen  out 
hands    so    that    we    can    do     the    utmost 


good. 
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They  Are  Greatly  Needed 
Says  Miss  Kelt. 

Winifred  Holtf.lsecrejfery  of  the  New 
York  Asso<j»t>6hMW'^he  Blind,  told  a 
conf erenoe/on  blindness  in  the  United 
Charities  Building  yesterday  that  schools 
for  the  blind  for  the  most  part  were'  not 
of  the  highest  order. 

"  They  have  high  sounding  boards,"  she 
said,  "  which  carry  the  names  of  the  rich 
and  their  philanthropic  intentions  afar, 
but  too  often  we  find  the  blind  graduate 
physically  undeveloped,  feeble  after  years 
of  school  training,  illiterate,  dirty,  bad 
mannered,  and  incapable  of  doing  any- 
thing so  well  that  he  can  later  become  a 
wage  earner. 

"  A  proper  school  for  the  blind  should 
equal  in  all  respects  the  best  school  for 
the  seeing.  It  should  excel  in  athletics 
and  should  have  a  swimming  pool.  No 
school  for  the  blind  is  adequate  that  has 
not  the  best  obtainable  kind  of  instruc- 
tion in  music  in  many  branches. 

"  The  after  care  or  placing  of  blind 
pupils  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  duty  of  their  educators.  A  blind 
girl  for  whom  we  have  found  work,  speak- 
ing to  me  about  one  of  her  classmates, 
said  to  me:  '  What  good  will  all  those 
honor  marks  that  she  got  at  her  exami- 
nations do  her  in  the  poorhouse?  She 
has  never  been  taught  to  earn  a  penny, 
and  there  "is  no  one  in  the  world  to  help 
her.'  The  granting  of  scholarships  to 
blind  students  is  just  and  reasonable. 

"A  professor  who  lost  his  sight  when 
a  child  said  to  me  that  the  blind  can  do 
anything  but  paint  pictures.  Me  wasn't 
exaggerating.  There  is  practically  no 
limit  to  what  they  can  do.  The  greatest 
Postmaster  General  of  England  was  & 
blind  man.  In  our  own  country  there 
was  a  blind  Judge  who  was  re-elected 
three  times.  At  least  two  blind  men  run 
successful    newspapers    in_New    York. 

"  Our  own  Berresnorr,  President  of  the 
comgarhy  of  builders  of  our  cup  defenders, 
is  blind k  The  other  day  a  proud  British 
jyfmiv&l  said  to  a  friend  of  mine:  'Eng- 
land will  not  raise  the  cup  from  you. 
■England -"wtii  not  again  be  mistress  of  the 
seas  until  that  blind  American  stops  usln-i 
his  ten  eyes.'  " 
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HI-;  BLIND  #EED  HELP. 


jnselfish    Women    Who    Work   fori 
Sightms  Plead  for  Funds. 

If  ft  !«  true  that  the  darkest  hour  is  just  before 
the  dawn,  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
mu3t    be  very  near  the  dawn,   for  its  affairs  could 
Hardly  be  in  a  more  discouraging  condition.     There 
isn't   a  cent  in   the  treasury,   and   unless  strenuous 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Legislature    it 
jwilj    probably    refuse    to    refund   $3,000   advanced    to 
the  blind  commission  appointed  last  spring  to  take 
a    census    of    the    blind    in    New    York    State.       An 
appropriation  of  ?5,000  was  made  for  this  work,  but 
in   spite  of   the   fact   that   the   director,    Miss   Edith 
Holt,   is  serving  without   pay,    and  the   commission 
is  under  ho  expense  for  offices,  as  it  uses  the  rooms 
h ^^M£^_^sso eiat ion i   in_  Miss  Holt's  home.   No. 
'44  East  78th  street?  the  sum  has  "proved  "i'ftsufflrterfh- 
"We  are  now  asking  for  an  extension  of  time  and 
an    additional    appropriation    of    $5,000,"    said    Miss 
Winifred    Holt,    secretary    of    the    association,    ad- 
dressing a  section  meeting  of  the  State  Federation 
of   Women's    Clubs    at    the    Hotel    Astor    yesterday 
morning.       "The   bill  is  now   being  held   up  in   the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,"  Miss  Holt  con- 
tinued. / 

"The  present  indications  are  that  it  will  remain 
there.  A  representative  of  the  blind  association 
who  went  to  Albany  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
bill  has  just  telegraphed  me  'No  use,'  and  he 
told  me  previously  that  there  seemed  to  be  much 
prejudice  against  the  work  of  the  commission. 
The  members  don't  understand  its  importance,  and 
don't  see  why  we  can't  take  the  figures  of  Massa- 
chusetts or  Maryland,  where  censuses  of  the  blind 
have  been  taken,  and  draw  conclusions  from  them. 
THE  BLIND  CENSUS. 
"Now.  it  ought  to  be  obvious  that  before  we  can 
do  anything  for  the  blind  we  must  find  them,  and 
no  adequate  census  of  the  blind  has  ever  been 
taken  in  New  York  State.  The  United  States  cen- 
sus gives  a  few  figures,  and  we  thought  when  the 
Blind  Commission  was  appointed  that  it  would  be 
a  help,  but  it  was  not.  That  is  one  reason  why 
[the  work  has  been  so  expensive.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  people  listed  in  that  census  must  have  lived 
In  the  East  River,  for  we  can  find  no  trace  of  them. 
Orhers  were  dead,  but  their  pensions  of  $50  a  year 
were   being  drawn   by  some  one. 


The  present  commission  is  endeavoring  to  secure 
accurate  and  detailed  information  about  every  blind 
person  in  the  state.  The  visitors  never  accept  the 
word  of  any  second  person,  but  secure  a  personal 
interview  with   the  blind  person  in  every  case. 

"The  blind  censuses  heretofore  taken  have 
brought  to  light  some  extremely  important  facts. 
They  show  that  the  blind  belong,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
poorest  classes  of  the  community,  and  that  there 
is  a  shocking  amount  of  preventable  blindness.  The 
New  York  census  has  shown  also  that  the  blind  are 
often  treated  with  great  unkindness,  because  their 
affliction  is  regarded  as  a  punishment  for  sin.  I 
found  one  blind  woman  locked  up  in  a  closet  be- 
cause her  family  considered  her  a  disgrace.  They 
didn't  want  me  to  know  she  was  there." 

GIVE  THE  BLIND  A  CHANCE  TO  WORK. 
Speaking  of  the  other  financial  needs  of  the  blind. 
Miss  Holt  said  that  the  workshop  at  No.  147  East 
42d  street  has  to  turn  away  applicants  for  work 
every  day.  and  might  easily  triple  its  capacity  if 
it  had  funds. 

"Helen  Keller  has  said,  and  all  the  blind  say," 
Miss  Holt  continued,  "that  they  do  not  want 
charity. "  They  want  an  opportunity  to  work  and  be 
independent,  and  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  tell,  a  blind  man  that  we  cannot  give  him 
work.  We  have  heard  much  lately  of  a  suicide  bu- 
reau. Our  workshop  for  the  blind  and  our  teach- 
ers who  visit  and  .  teach  blind  women  in  their 
homes -constitute  a  suicide  bureau.  The  people  who 
come  to  lis"  are  the  last  in  the  world  .  to  go  to  a 
place  Jai  »r   would-be   suicides,'   but  there  is 

no  doubt  that  -blindness  and  its  consequent  help- 
lessness drive  many  brave  souls  to  desperation— a 
blind  man"  who  had  been  out  of  work  for  a  year 
came  to  us  not  long  ago  in  desperation.  There  was. 
absolutely  no  future  before  him,  and  his  courage 
was  at  the.  lowest  ebb.  He  was  dependent  upon 
his  wife,  who  had  an  aged  mother  to  support,  and 
earned  only  $7  a  week.  He  is  now  happily  em- 
ployed and  occasionally  says,  naively,  'How  strange 
it  is  how  the  complexion. of  the  world  changes  from 
day    to   day!' 

"One  of  bur  blind  home  teachers  called  to  see  a 
blind  woman,  but  was  told  at  her  home  that  she 
had  killed  herself.  Alone  in  the  world,  suddenly 
stricken  blind,  this  young-  woman  had  faced  the 
coming  of  poverty  which  must  ultimately  place 
her' in  the  almshouse.  She  preferred  death  to  this. 
Her  neighbor,  who  saw  our  teacher,  said,  'Oh,  if 
you  had  only:  come  a  little  sooner  and  told  her  that 
she  .could  learn  to  work  and  do  something  again 
she  would  be  alive  now.'  That  dead  woman  was 
only  one  whom  we  sought.  How  many  are  not 
sought,  whose  stories  of  struggle,  failure  and 
misery  are  never  heard,  but  go  to  swell  the  list  of 
untold  tragedies!  Do  not  wait  any  longer,  for 
ignorance  and  indifference  have  long  enough  been 
a  wall  shutting  off  the  blind  in  their  darkness  and 
impotence  from  the  fields  of  usefulness  and  hap- 
piness which  are  rightfully  theirs.  To  take  down 
this  wall  is  a  long  labor  of  education  and  eman- 
cipation. We  cannot  give  the  blind  their  sight, 
but  we  can  give  them  light  through  work.  Older 
civilizations  than  ours  to  whom  we  have  taught 
lessons  of  freedom  have  in  their  turn  taught  us 
how  to  free  the  blind.  We  have  emancipated 
others.  I  believe  the  time  has  now  come  to  eman- 
cipate the  blind.  The  way  is  here,  the  workers 
are  ready,  and  from  all  over  the  blind  are  stretch- 
ing out  eager  hands  to  us.  Only  mjmey  is 
lacking." 


AID  FOR  WORKSHOP. 
Mrs.  £dward  K.  Hewitt,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Association  for  the  Blind,  has 
estimated  that  it  needs  $100,000  just  to  put  it  on  its 
feet  and  provide  a  proper  building  for  offices  and 
workshop,  and  then  it  wants  $10,000  a  year  for 
running  expenses.  Of  the  first  amount,  $27,000  has 
already  been  promised  conditionally  on  the  raising 
of  the  rest.  Probably  the  most  self-sacrificing  of 
the  present  supporters  of  the  association  are  the 
blind  people  themselves.  One  blind  basketmaker 
gives  to  the  association  one-fourth  of  his  Income, 
and  a  blind  man  whose  income  is  only  $400  a  year 
recently  sent  a  check  for  $3  to  Miss  Holt.  Another 
blind  man  brought  her  $125,  largely  raised  in  25  cent 
subscriptions  from  blind  people. 

"If  these  people  can  give  so  much."  she  said 
"surely  those  who  have  been  more  fortunate  can 
afford  to  give  the  association  the  support  it  needs.' 
Miss  Holt  stated  that  the  state  is  doing  absolutely 
nothing  lor  those  who  became  blind  after  they  were 
of  school  age  beyond  offering  them  hospitality  ir 
hospitals,  almshouses,  insane  asylums  and  prisons. 
Yet  these  constitute  three-fourths  of  the  blind  pop- 
ulation. It  is  this  class  primarily  that  the  Associa- 
tion-for  the  Blind  se  »ks  to  aid. 

The  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  in- 
dorsed the  work  of  the  New  York  Association  f 
the  Blind,  and  asked  the  federated  clubs  to  c 
operate  with  it,  and  it  was  in  compliance  with  th 
resolution  that  the  chairman  of  the  New  York  se 
tion,  Mrs.  Helena  Secor  Tonjes,  asked  Miss  Ho 
to  address  yesterday's  meeting.  The  matter  wi 
also  be  brought  before  a  council  of  president 
which  meets  in  Albany  to-day,  with  a  view  t 
bringing  influence  to  bear  on  the  obdurate  corr 
mittee. 


MISS  WINIFRED  HOLT     1 
APPFSLS  FOfl  THE  BUI 


,An  Earnest  Talk  to  the  Federa- 
?of  Women's 


Clubs. 
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WHAT  NEW  YORK  HASN'T  DONE 


America     Unjust     to    the     Sightless. 

New  York  Association  Raising 

Endowment  Fund. 


J  The'  blind  and  what  New  York  hasn't 
(done  for  them,  was  the  theme  of  an  earn- 
jest  talk  yesterday  to  the  Federation  off 
[Women's  Clubs,  at  the  session  of  that 
organization,  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  The 
speaker  was  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  and 
she  made  a  strong  appeal  to  her  hearera 
for  aid  for  the  work  of  the  N^w  J££rk 
Association^tgr  the  Blind. 

This  organizatT#ai-i*4s,  endeavoring  to 
raise  an  endowment  fund  of  $100,000.  Of 
this  amount  $26,000  has  already  been 
raised  and  the  association  asks  friends  of 
the  work  to  send  in  their  contributions  to 
Treasurer  Herbert  S.  Barnes,  35  Wall 
street.  As  Miss  Holt  said  yesterday,  "We 
are  anxious  to  complete  this  sum,  but  no 
donation  is  too  small  to  be  very  welcome 
at  this  time." 

"It  is  an  astounding  fact,"  said  Miss 
Holt,  "that  the  State  of  New  York  and 
our  own  rich  city  should  have  forgotten 
the  blind  so  much.  Even  a  superficial 
glance  of  what  the  blind  can  do  and  how 
best  to  teach  them  shows  the  reasonable- 
ness of  our  treating  tjiem  more  intelli- 
gently and  employing  them  more.  To 
give,  one  small  example— little  Switzer- 
land has  2,107  blind  people,  and  for  them 
five  schools  and  eight  shops.     Are  we  so 


much  poorer  or  so  much  more  selfish  or 
so  much  more  stupid  in  Greater  New  York 
than  in  Switzerland? 

"Our  association  has  already  listed  in 
Greater  New  York  more  Dlind  tha^rin  all 
Switzerland,  and  in  the  State  of  New  York 
we  have  more  than  6,000  blind.  We  have 
two  schools  for  all  these  and  no  indepen- 
dent shops  for  them,  excepting  the  indus- 
trial home  in  Brooklyn  and  the  very  re- 
cent one  of  our  association.  Our  treat- 
ment of  the  adult  blind  is  regarded 
abroad  as  part  of  our  crudity.  Let  us 
change  this!  Our  association  shows  how. 
The  community  must  strengthen  our 
hands  so  that  we  can  do  the  utmost  good 

"Has  it  ever  occurred  to  any  of  you 
here  what  would  become  of  you  if  you 
should  lose  your  sight?  Most  of  you 
would  be  provided  for  by  your  incomes, 
family  or  relatives.  What  if  you  had  no 
relatives,  friends  or  incomes  to  help  you? 
What  then?  The  state  would  offer  you 
hospitality  in  poorhouses,  hospitals, 
prisons  or  insane  asylums.  Perhaps  pri- 
vate charity  might  offer  to  place  you  here 
or  there  in  homes  for  the  destitute  blind 
where  you  would  have  to  go  in  your 
blindness  alone,  separated  from  your  last 
familiar  ties  of  the  seeing  world,  to  as- 
sociate with  unfortunates,  often  the  low- 
est grades  of  humanity.  To  the  public  in 
general,  to  those  to  whom  the  pain  of  a 
sightless  friend  or  relative  has  not  made 
special  appeal,  bringing  in  its  wake 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  blind, 
I  the  blind  are  simply  a  class  of  unfortun- 
ates, a  class  of  incapables.  Is  this  neces- 
sary?   Is  -it  right,  economic,  scientific? 

"In  our  own  country  there  are  count- 
less examples  of  successful  blind  people. 
At  present  two  blind  boys  are  working 
their  way  through  Columbia  University. 
One  of  them  has  no  support  and  has  to 
finance  himself  the  best  way  he  can,  de- 
spite his  free  scholarship  for  tuition. 
One  blind  man  holds  a  life  scholarship  at* 
Columbia  University.  The  Botanical  So- 
ciety in  Scotland  has  for  its  secretary  a 
blind  man  who  labeled  the  trees  and  flora, 
in  the  botanical  garden  and  compiled  an 
interesting  treatise  on  them.  At  least 
two  blind  men  run  newspapers  in  New 
York.  Our  own  Herreshoff,  president  of 
the  company  of  builders  of  our  cup  de- 
fenders, is  blind.  I  have  not  time  to 
mention  any  more  triumphant  blind,  b*jt 
we  must  add  as  a  benediction  Homer, 
Milton,  and  Helen  ■Keller. 

"The  blind  have  competed  successfully 
with  the  sighted  in  most  fields  and  have 
added  greatly  to  the  world's  store  of 
wisdom  and  beauty.  That  they  have  not 
added  more  In  America  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  been  just  to  them. 
That  is  all  they  ask— justice,  not  charity. 
It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  feel  energy  in 
your  brain  and  not  be  able  to  make  uso 
of  it.  As  Dr.  Abbott  said,  'We  demand  a 
full  equipment  for  the  blind.  We  cannot 
give  thorn  back  their  sight,  but  we  can 
give  them  life.'  "  *«. 
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ASKS  $100,000  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Association  Needs  a  Fund  for  Helpless, 
Sightless  Adults. 

Wiiiifi**  HWT|S^^tary  of  the  New 
York  AJfoeiatiorPlw  the  Blind,  made  an 
appeal  to' the  women  of  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  yesterday  in  behalf  of  the 
work  with  which  she  has  been  prominent- 
ly, identified.  The  association  is  in  need 
of  funds  with'  which  to  cary  on  its  work. 
Those  in  charge  are  trying-  to  raise  an 
endowment  fund  of  $100,000,  but  only  ; 
$27,000   has   been   obtained. 

Miss   Holt   explained   that   the   State   of ,! 
New   York   made    no   provision    for   those  I 
stricken    with    blindnes    in    adult    years,  j 
Schools    were    maintained    for   blind    chil- 
dren only. 

"  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  any  of  you 
here,"  asked  Miss  Holt,  "what  would 
become  of  you  if  any  of  you  should  sud-  j 
denly  lose  your  sight?  Most  of  you  would 
be  provided  for  by  your  incomes,  family, 
or  relatives.  What  if  you  had  no  family, 
friends,    or  incomes   to  help  youl 

"Perhaps  Helen  Keller  is  the  most  elo- 
quent example  of  the  happy  and  helpful; 
lives  the  blind  can  live.  She  said  to  mei 
that  to  be  blind  is  to  see  the  bright  side 
of  life.  If  that  is  so  is  it  not  our  duty  to 
make  it  true  for  the  greatest  possible1 
number  of  the  blind?" 


SATURDAY,   MARCH    9,    1907 


JUSTICE  TO  WHOM  JUSTICE  IS  DUE 

Having  read  the  article  in  The  Outlook's 
issue  of  January  26,  "  Justice  for  the  Blind," 
I  think  a  few  words  in  justice  to  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  efforts  expended  in 
behalf  of  the  blind  of  the  State  are  due.     In 
Massachusetts,  at  least,  the  blind   are   not 
considered  objects  of  charity.     On  the  con- 
trary, everything  is  being  done  to  eradicate 
any  such  idea.     Every  sightless  child  in  the 
Commonwealth,  whether  from  the  home  of 
poverty  or  from  the  home  of  the  millionaire, 
is  entitled  to  a  thorough  education  at  the 
Perkins  Institution.     In  fact,  there  is  con- 
stant vigilance  on  the  part  of  those  interested 
in  the  blind  to  see  that  no  child  is  overlooked 
who  should  be  in  school.     And  every  effort 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  parents  to  induce 
them  to  send  the  child,  where  any  reluctance 
is  shown.     Not  only  do  the  children  have  as 
thorough   an  education  as  seeing  children, 
but  in  addition  many  branches  of   manual 
labor    are    taught.      There    are    competent 
teachers  in  all  the  departments.     Sewing  is 
taught  in  a  thorough  and   most   systematic 
manner,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  course  any 
girl  is  competent  to  cut  and  make  her  own 
garments  and  even  to  draft  patterns — an  art 
which  the  majority  of  seeing  girls  are  inca- 
pable of  doing.     There  is  also  a  splendid 
course  in  knitting  and  crocheting.     The  boys 
learn  piano-tuning,  cane-seating,  etc.     Mat- 
tress-making is  another  branch  which  receives 
special  attention.     As  for  bead-making,  it  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question.     It  is  of  abso- 
lutely no  value,  and  therefore  not  taken  into 
consideration    at    the    Perkins    Institution. 
Nothing  is  made  there  that  cannot  be  put  to 
some  practical  use.     Furthermore,  any  child 
who  has  completed  the   course  at  Perkins 
Institution,  aside  from  the  educational  ad- 
vantages  and    manual   training,    has    been 
under  a  most  refining  influence,  and  cannot 
help  but  be  benefited  thereby.     This  portion 
of  the  work  is  no  new  departure,  but  has  been 
in  existence  for  years.    Within  the  past  seven 


years  a  new  feature  has  developed — that  of 
home  teaching.  There  are  four  teachers  em- 
ployed by  the  State  to  teach  the  adult  blind 
in  their  homes.  Reading,  writing,  knitting, 
crocheting,  hand  sewing,  machine  stitching, 
and  typewriting  have  all  been  successfully 
taught.  There  is  a  store  at  383  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  where  work  done  by  blind 
women  of  the  State  is  sold.  A  high  standard 
of  work  is  required.  The  patrons  of  this 
store  are  among  the  wealthy  who  pay  good 
prices  and  consequently  demand  correspond- 
ingly good  work.  Many  of  the  ready-made 
articles  bought  at  the  various  stores  would 
not  be  accepted  at  this  store,  not  being  up  to 
standard. 

As  a  rule,  .the  blind  are  very  cheerful,  and 
in  almost  all  cases  are  grateful  for  any  little 
help  that  will  enable  them  even  partly  to 
support  themselves.  Generally  they  do  not 
want  charity  nor  pity.  There  are  seeing 
people  who  claim  "  the  world  owes  them  a 
living."  The  blind  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  be  independent,  and  are  only  too  happy  to 
take  up  any  work  that  will  in  any  way  aid  in 
their  support.  The  State  of  Massachusetts 
is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  help  the  blind  to 
help  themselves,  and  to  put  them  on  a  basis 
with  seeing  people.  Not  by  any  means  does 
it  treat  them  as  inmates  of  asylums  or  objects 
of  pity.  Florence  M.  Puddefoot. 

South  Framingham,  Massachusetts. 
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STATE    COMMISSION    FOR    BLIND 

SEEKING  TO  HAVE  PROPER 

LAWS  ENACTED. 


Hakes      Birth      Treatment      of      the 

Eyes    Mandatory    on    Doctors' — 

Simple       Specific       is 

Presented* 


The  aid  of  women's  clubs  is  being 
sought  by  the  New  York  State  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  condition  of  the. 
blind,  in  an  effort  to  stir  up  interest 
in  proposed  legislation  calculated  to 
prevent  blindness  among  children. 

The  commission  has  for  months  been 
gathering  statistics  from  all  over  the 
country*  It  has  found  that  most  of 
Lsea  of  blindness  among  infants 
ecu  hi  have  been  avoided  had  the  af- 
flicted ehildn  n  been  given  simple  treat-.' 
men1  Immediately  after  being  born.  The 
treatmenl  consists  in  the  dropping  of 
,  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver into  an  Infan 


The  commission  wants  laws  passed 
in  all  the  States  throwing  the  respon- 
sibility for  neglect  of  such  treatment 
upon  the  nurse  or  doctor  attending  the 
child  at  birth.  It  is  the  idea  to  have 
all  children  given  the  treatment  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  whether  there 
are  indications  of  blindness  at  birth  or 
not. 

Seeks  Women's  Clubs'  Aid. 
If  the  laws  recommended  by  the  com- 
mission are  passed  it  will  be  possible 
to  punish  physicians  who  fail  to  give 
the  treatment  prescribed  by  law.  Dr. 
B\  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  president 
3f  the  State  commission,  has  been  trav- 
ailing through  the  country  urging  the 
passage  of  stringent  laws  along  this 
line.  He  has  found  the  Legislatures  of 
some  of  the  States  willing  to  pass  such 
laws,  but  in  other  States  serious  agi- 
tation is  necesary.  It  is  to  create  a 
widespread  interest  in  the  plan  and  in 
that  way  to  bring  about  the  current 
passage  of  similar  laws  jn  all  the  States 
that  the  commission  has  asked  the  co- 
operation of  the  women. 

The  commission  wants  the  women's 
clubs  of  various  cities  to  call  public 
meetings,  where  the  scheme  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Dr.  Lewis  visited  New  York 
city  last  week  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
plan,  and  called  upon  the  leaders  of 
several  of  the  clubs.  He  was  assured 
of  the  warm  support  of  all.  It  is  Dr. 
Lewis's  plan  to  have  the  clubs  arrange 
for  a  gigantic  mass  meeting  from  which 
a  powerful  appeal  will  be  sent  to  the 
legislators  at  Albany.  If  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  have  this  meeting  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  present  Legislature 
it   will  be  held   early  next   fall. 

"This  movement,"  said  Dr.  Lewis, 
yesterday,  "is  exceedingly  practical.  It 
has  for  some  time  been  well  known  by 
physicians  that  over  onefourth  of  all 
existing  blindness  is  due  to  an  infec- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  new-born  babe 
for  which  an  absolute  preventive  is 
known.  The  necessity  of  immediate  ac- 
tion is  obvious.  A  concerted  movement 
is  now  going  on  in  all  the  States,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  laws  will  be  passed 
either  this  year  or  next. 

"The  law  we  have  framed  will  pro- 
vide for  the,  free  distribution  to  phy- 
sicians and  mid  wives,  through  the 
boards  of  health  of  the  various  States, 
of  the  selected  preventive  solution,  with 
advice  as  to  the  importance  of  its  be- 
ing made  a  part  of  the  toilet  of  every 
new-born    child." 
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Figures  Showing  Jie  Number     Thus 
Affected  iuLjmchess 
Comity. 

Rev.  Fredrick  T.  Anjgevine,  of  this 
city,  who  was  recently  appointed  an 
agent  by  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  to  take  census  of  the 
blind  persons  in  Poughkeepsie  and 
Duchess  County,  has  completed  his 
work  and  has  made  report  to  the 
State  Association.  It  shows  that 
(her  are  over  one  hundred  blind  peo- 
ple in   Duche?     County. 

The  idea  of  \e  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  xJlind,  is  to  seek  out 
those  thus  afflicted  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  and  where  possible  give  them 
profitable  employment  and  instruct- 
ion in  various  lines,  thus  tending  to 
make  them  independent,  and  so  far 
as  possible,  self-supporting.  So  far 
as  can  be  learned,  it  is  understood 
that  eventually  the  Association  inten- 
ds to  pension  such  blind  persons  as 
are  unable  to  do  work  of  any  kind. 

The  completed  census  shows  blind 
residents  of  Duchess  County  in  num- 
ber as  follows:  Arlington,  1;  Pou- 
ghkeepsie, 22;  Rinebeck,  4;  Rock 
City,  1;  Tivoli,  1;  Madalin,  2;  Red 
Hook.  1:  Pine  Plains,  6;  Millerton, 
1;  Bangall,  2;  StateHospital,  20; 
Stormvjllo.  1;  Hyde  Park.l;  Came- 
lot,  3;  Clinton  Hollow,  1;  Fiskkill 
banding.  2;  Matteawan,  4*  Mattea- 
w;»n  State  Hospital.  0;  Amenia  Un- 
ion, i;  LaFayett'Sville,  1;  Pleasant 
Vr!!(v.  4;  Wappingers  Falls,  7;  Cal- 
laud^  Home,  8;  Clove,  1;  Duchess 
function,   P.. 

The  to?.rns»  in  the  county  whore 
hero  pre  no  blind  people  are  as  fol- 

IviTiKnoo';.  South  Millbrook,  Hope- 
vc!!  .;.n  t.io:\  Billings. Babbeftsville, 
SfoofV  M'li:-  .lohnsville.  Noxon, 
5taa'  ;bi"gh.  Ameuia,  Verbank, Pawi- 
ng. f^Civ ■■' ■rroviii/'.  Lithgow,  Stan- 
lorii  villi  ,  Washington  Hollow.  New 
Hamburg,  Do.vor  .  Plains,  Chelsea, 
Kibrrnia.  Sbokomcko,  Bull's  Head, 
Barry  town 


BUFFALO    EVENING    NEWS 


AIMS  TO  MEET  NEEDS 

OF  ADULT  BUND 

OFSTATE 

New  York  State  Commission 
Reports  to  Legislature  Re- 
sults of  Exhaustive  Cen- 
sus, 


REMARKABLE  SURVEY 
OF -NEW  YORK'S  BLIND. 


As  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  census, 
the  New  York  State  Commission  on  the; 
Blind   of   which    Dr.   F.    Park  Lewis   is "j 
chairman,  this  week  recommended  in  a 
report  to  the  Legislature  the  creation  of 
a  State  board  for  the  blind,  not  dissim- 
ilar in  scope  to  the  permanent  Massa-  \ 
chusetts  commission,  and  the  carrying  \ 
out  of  a  State  policy  that  would  elimin-  | 
ate  the  preventable  causes  of  blindness,  j 
reduce  the  burden  fcf  chronic   care  for  ; 
the  victims  of  these  preventable  causes,  j 
and    by   a   State   register,    employment  | 
bureau,  and  industrial  training,  aim  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  adult  blind  now 
so    largely   neglected,    and   re-establish 
them  in  the  economic  community. 

This  commission  continued  the  work 
begun  by  the  State  Commission  of  1903, 
and  has  on  file  records  of  5800  blind  per- 
sons in  New. York  State  (of  whom  2250 
are  in  the  greater  city)— 300  more  than 
were  returned  by  the  Federal  census. 
The  statistical  tables  are  based  on  5310 
cases  on  file  on  Feb.  15.  of  whom  55.4 
per  cent,  are  males,  44.6  females;  64.9 
per    cent,    totally    blind,    S5.1    partially 


DR.  F.   PARK  LEWIS. 


Chairman  of    Commission    Investigating 

Condition  of  ths  Elind. 

blind.  The  commission  finds  that  one 
in  every  1295  people  in  the  State  is  blind 
and  estimates  the  total  number  in  the 
United  States  to  be  nearly  100,000. 

Approximately  600,  or  10  per  cent,  of 
the  blind  in  the  State,  are  between  5 
and  21  years  of  age,  but  of  these  50  per 
cent,  are  not  actually  enrolled  in  the 
schools;  half  of  them  at  least,  or  l§fl 
children,  are  still  eligible,  in 
words,  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
number  who  are  eligible,  are  in  the 
schools.  Even  more  striking  is  the  ob- 
verse of  this  showing— that  90.6  per 
cent,  of  the  5310  cases  on  file  are  20 
years  of  age  and'upwards,  and  that  the 
only  State  provision  made  for  the  adult 
blind  is  their  care  in  the  almshouses  as 
part  of  the  indigent  population,  while 
the  number  so  cared  for  is  361. 

LIBRARIES  FOR  THU  BLIND. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  ex- 
cellent facilities  afforded  by  libraries 
for  the  blind  in  connection  with  the 
public  libraries  of  the  State,  and  notes 
the  recent  rapid  advances  in  providing 
literature  for  blind  readers.  The  pen- 
sion system  in  vogue  in  the  city  of 
Greater  New  York   is  (h  niefly. 

LTnder    the    head    of    private 
maintained   in 
i  he  Home 
i  [ome  Coi    i  he  Blind  and   the 


Home  for  the  Blind,  all  in  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn;  the  St.  Joseph's  Blind 
Asylum  at  Mt.  Loretto,  Staten  Island, 
the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Desti- 
tute Blind,  at  Amsterdam  avenue,  and 
the  work  done  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half  by  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind. 

This  part  of  the  report  concludes  with 
the  statement  that  "the  State  of  New 
York  is  spending-  for  the  education'  of 
its  blind  children  about  $100,000  annual- 
ly, but  with   the  exception  of  $1000  ex- 
pended  for  embossing-  new   books   and 
the   amounts    expended   by   the  several 
counties  in  caring  for  the  indigent  blind 
in  the  various  almshouses  of  the  State, 
(a  total  of  361)  not  one  dollar  of  public  j 
money  is  spent  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  adult  blind."     The! 
report  then   considers   the  blind  of   the  | 
United  States,  their  number,  which  the] 
commission  believes  to  be  nearly  100,000,! 
the  provisions,  public  and  private,  made  \ 
for  their  education  and  care,  which  in- 
cludes,  for     blind     minors,     homes     for 
blind  babies  and  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  children;  for  blind  adults,  | 
pensions,   homes,  workshops,  industrial 
homes,   home   teaching  and  circulating 
libraries.     Each   of  these   provisions   i3 
described,    somewhat   in    detail,   special 
emphasis   being  laid  upon   the   various 
kinds  of  institutions  provided  through- 
out  the    United    States    for    the   adult 
blind. 

It  is  shown  ;that  California,  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  maintain  en-1 
tirely  at  State  expense  institutions  for 
the  adult  blind;  that  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania  have  institutions  which 
were  primarily  private  corporations, 
but  which  are  now  to  some  extent  aided 
by  public  funds  and  that  dotting  the 
face  of  the  country  are  little  homes  for 
blind  women,  the  outgrowth  of  private 
charity. 

PREVENTION   OF  BLINDNESS. 

In  considering  at  length  the  matter  of 
the  prevention  Of  blindness,  the  com- 
mission quotes  authorities  to  show  that 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  the  cause  of 
more  blindness  than  any  other  local 
disease  except  perhaps  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve;  that  in  99  cases  out  of 
100  this  disease  is  preventable  by  the 
use  of  very  simple  precautions;  that 
the  probable  annual  cost  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York  of  the  support 
of  its  victims  is  over  $110,000;  that 
among  1000  blind  there  are  only  225  un- 
avoidable cases,  449  that  are  possibly 
avoidable  and  326  that  are  absolutely 
avoidable,  or  in  other  words,  that  one- 
third  of  the  cases  of  bindness  are 
third  of  the  cases  are  absolutely 
preventable.  The  causes  of  blindness 
are  considered  under  two  heads,  those 
resulting  from  disease  and  those  from 
accident.    Attention  is  called  to  the  fact> 


that  the  foundation  of  eye  disease  is 
frequently  laid  in  the  schools,  and  rem- 
edies to  prevent  blindness  from  this 
cause  are  suggested. 

The  draft  of  a  proposed  law  closes  the 
report.  This  law  provides  for  a  State 
Board  for  the  Blind,  consisting  of  five 
persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
a  term  of  five  years,  the  members  of  the 
board  to  serve  without  compensation. 
The  board  shall  prepare  and  maintain 
A  complete  register  of  the  blind,  act  aa 
a  bureau  of  information  and  industrial 
aid,  continue  to  make  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  causes  of  blindness  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  same.  The  board  may 
provide  home  teaching,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Governor,  may  establish 
schools  for  industrial  training,  and 
workshops  for  the  employment  or  suit- 
able blind  persons,  and  may  appoint 
such  officers  and  agents  as,  may  be  nec- 
essary. Forty  thousand  dollars  is  asked 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 
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MISS  HOLT  TO  DESCRIBE 

F  THE  BLIND. 


The^Jiftmeettng   of   th 


the  Monday  Club  will 
be  held  In  the  assembly  room  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  Building,  72  Schermerhorn  street, 
next  Monday  evening,  at  8  o'clock  sharp.  The 
meeting  will  be  open  to  the  public.  Miss 
Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blond,  will  speak  on  the 
work  already  accomplished  by  that  organiza- 
tion and  its  future  plans  in  connection  with 
industrial  training  for  the  blind. 

The  following-  were  elected  to  membership: 
Joseph  W.  Duffy,  Brooklyn  Children's  Court; 
William  D.  S.  Kelly,  St.  Vincent  de^gaul  So- 
clety;  Mrs.  John  Reid,  Visitor  Tompklns"*XTe*? 
nue  Church;  Miss  Alicia  Smlthwick,  School  of 
Philanthropy;  Miss  Katherine  Ward,  Asso- 
ciated Catholic  Charities;  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Joyce, 
probation  officer;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Read,  proba- 
tion officer;  Miss  Myrtls  M.  Pish,  probation 
officer,  and  Miss  Emlle  T.  Meury,  probation 
officer. 
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Increase  in  Number  of  Inmates 

Who  Work  with  Their  Hands 

Makes  Larger  Build  ng 

Necessary. 


s._y 


O  rapidly  (has  the  Brooklyn  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind,  at  Gates 
and  Tompkin,#^en*ues,  grown  that 
the  officials  charged  with  its  man- 
agement have  decided  to  build  an 
extension  to  the  workshop.  This 
will  take  in  the  full  depth  of  the 
lot,  120  feet. 

This  step  has  become  necessary  because 
of  the  rapid  Increase  in  the  demand  for 
the  products  of  the  blind  m&A'd  industry 
and  the  overcrowding-  of  the  present  quar-| 
•tens. 

Last  year  the  blind  workmen  made  £0.913 
brooms,  caned  5.-3S7  chairs  and  made  more 
than  seventy  hair  mattresses.  All  of  this, 
work  was  done  by  the  inmates  of  the  home 
unaided,  and  for  it  they  received  several 
thousand  dollars  remuneration. 

The  Blind  Home,  as  it  Is  familiarly! 
called,  with  its  thirty-eight  workmen,  ha^ 
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steadily  grown  if  rem  very  small  oeginnlngs 
to  Ota  present  condition  of  prosperity. 
Some  of  the  (best  lcnowm  residents  of 
Brooklyn  are  connected  with  it.  John  G. 
Jentoinjs,  president  of  the  First  National 
Banlc,  is  the  president  of  the  home.  The 
other  officers  are:— W alter  C.  Humstone, 
vice  president;  Charles  Engert,  second 
vice  president;  Davdd  Rogow,  third  vice 
president;  William  L,.  Chapman,  treasurer; 
iEdiwiard  T.  Jenkins,  secretary-.  There  4s  a 
strong  (Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of 
the  following :— Dr.  John  F.  Carson,  Will- 
lam  D.  Chapman,  Charles  M.  Davidson, 
Charles  Engert,  A.  M.  Fleming,  Dr.  John 
T.  Gibbons,  D.  Wallace  Hibbard,  Walter  C. 
Humstone,  Clarence  C.  Jenkins,  Edward  T. 
Jenkins,  Frank  Jenkins,  Fred  Jenkins, 
John  G.  Jenkins,  John  G.  Jenkins,  Jr.; 
Wilson  Jenkins,  Eben  P.  Morford,  Alfred 
Nearing,  Dr.  W.  C.  P.  Jthoades,  David  I. 
Rogow,  F,  B.  Small  and  George  V.  Tay- 
lor. 

The  management  of  the  home,  considered 
as  distinct  from  the  manufacturing  feat- 
ures, is  in  the  hands  of  a  very  active  and 
efficient  board  of  women  managers,  as  fol- 
Hows:— President,  .Mrs.  p.  Theodora 
Vice  President,  Mrs.  John  G.  J' 
Recording  Secretary,  Miss  L.  M.  Bonnet; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Fleming 
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iMrs.  W.  D.  Meurlin,  'Miss  M.  Brann,  Mrs. 
H.  Bohnet,  Mrs.  Dudwig  Nissen,  Mrs.  E. 
T.  Jenkins,  Miss  E.  Amy  Mason,  Mrs. 
Fred  Jenkins,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Dingee,  Mrs. 
Clarence  C.  Jenkins,  Mrs.  P.  Dwight  Ellis, 
Mrs.  P.  S.  Mills,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Fuchs,  Mrs. 
Albert  Scull,  Mrs.  George  C  Stout,  Mrs. 
Richard  Nugent,  Miss  L.  M.  Boimet,  Mrs. 
John  Bohnet,  Mrs.  Emil  Greiner,  Mrs.  J. 
!H.  Beckwood  and  Mrs.  George  Worth  ing- 
ton,  Jr. 

The  consulting  physician  of  the  home 
is  Dr.  Charles  P.  Frischbier,  the  visiting 
physician  Dr.  John  T.  Gibbons  and  the 
ophthalmic  surgeons  Arthur  Matthewson 
and  Fred  D.  Bailey.  The  matron  of  the 
home  Is  Miss  M.  E.  Gibson. 

SUPEKIXTEXDE>TT    IS    BLIND. 

Eben  P.  Morford,  the  superintendent  of 
the  home,  is  entirely  blind  and  has  been 
so  since  youth,  when  he  lost  his  sight  by 
the  accidental  discharge  of  a  toy  pistol 
in  the  hands  of  another  boy.  He  has  been 
connected  with  the  home  since  its  incep- 
tion, in  1893.  After  he  recovered  from  the 
accident  which  deprived  him  of  his  sight 
he  entered  the  institution  for  the  blind  at 
Thirty-fourth  street  and  Ninth  avenue,  j 
Manhattan,  and  took  a  four  years'   course 


of  instruction,  learning-  chair  caning,  mat- 
tress  making-,  the  operating  of  sewing-  ma- 
chines, piano  tuning,  piano  playing,  vocal 
music  and  several  other  accomplishments 
of  special  service  to  persons  in  his  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Morford  gives  his  personal  at- 
tention to  many  of  the  details  of  the  man- 
agement. He  goes  about  the  city  unac- 
companied and  changes  from  one  line  of 
cars  to  another  without  'difficulty.  He  even 
goes  to  Philadelphia  and  transacts  impor-j 
taut  business  connected  with  the  purchase 
of  r;tiw  material  required  by  the  manufac-j 
turing  department  of  the  home  and  returns 
safely  and  without  unusual  incident. 

Mr.  Morford  was  appointed  by  Governor, 
jHJg-gins   a   commissioner   to   ascertain   the 
[exact  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  State; 
and  make  suggestions  for  the  amelioration1 
Jof   their   ills,    with   a   view   to   legislation.] 
His  report  has  just  'been  sent  to  Albany,  | 
vand  authentic  histories  or  data  have  besnj 
found  for  6,734  blind  persons  in  the  State 
of  New  York.     The  other  members  of  the 
commission    are    Dr.    F.    Park    Lewis,    of 
Buffalo,  president;   W.  J.  McCurdy,   Syra- 
cuse, and  O.  H.  Barritt,  Batavia. 

Mr.  Morford  is  a  very  active  member  of 
the  Blind  Men's  Club,  which  meets  fort- 
nightly In  Memorial  Hall,  No.  64  Madison 
avenue,  Manhattan.  The  object  of  the 
club  is  to  promote  intercourse  among 
the  blind  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
compare  notes  and  exchange  ideas  with 
each  other. 
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Jt  Is  the  purpose  of  the  club  to  obtain  a 
building  supplied  with  gymnastic  ap- 
paratus and  a  swimming  tank.  There  are 
sixty  blind  members  and  twenty  associate 
members  who  have  the  use  of  their  eyes. 
William  Hale  Patrick  is  the  president  of 
the  club  and  Joseph  Jennings  Murphy  sec- 
retary. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Brooklyn  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind  is  the  blind 
banber.  His  naime  is  Edward  Breckel- 
maler.  He  came  frotm  Corona,  in  Queens 
Borough,  and  was  a  bartber  before  he  lost 
his  sight.  He  acts  in  that  capateity  for  the 
inmates  of  the  home.  He  also  hones  razors 
for  barbers  and  canes  chairs.  Another 
character  at  the  home  is  Charles  Reeve, 
who  makes  toy  furniture,  doing-  his  work 
with  a  scroll!  saw. 


in   Library  for  the  Blind 


728  Volumes  of  Raised  Type  Being- 
Added  to  by  Sightless  Librarian, 
Who  Also  Teaches. 


ORK  of  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library,  which  has  twenty-five 
branches  in  this  borough,  is  cen- 
tred, so  far  as  blind  people  are 
concerned,  in  the  Pacific  branch, 
at  Fourth  avenue  and  Pacific 
street.  There  a  good  sized  room 
!i*  devoted  to  the  728  volumes  which  com- 
prise the  library  for  the  blind.  There,  too. 
blind  persons  come  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons  to  be  read  to  by  Miss 
Clark,  the  blind  librarian,  and  others  who 
volunteer  ifor  this  Work  of  entertaining  and 
instructing  those  whose  minds  are  likely 
to  dwell  too  much  upon  their  misfortune,  j 
All  books  which  compose  this  library  are 
printed  in  raised  type,  which  make  bulky  j 
volumes,  hut  the  .books  are  delivered 
through  the  mail  upon  request  of  blind  per- 
sons free  of  charge. 

As  a  rule   the  Mind  do  not  come  to  the 
library  for   the  purpose  of  reading  books, 
but  to  he  read  to,  though  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.    Requests  come  from  all 
.parts  of  the  city  for  books,  and  these  are 
|  wrapped   up,    a  certain   kind   of   a   label   is 
;  affixed    to   thorp    which  the  postal  authori- 
ties readily  recoghize,  and  away  the  books 
(go  to  their  destination. 

While  the  books  are  bulky,  they  are  very) 
•light  in  weight  in  proportion  to  size.  The 
]  volumes  must  have  been  very  carefully 
(handled  iby  the  Post  Ofilc-,  as  they  all  ap-| 
pear  to  be  in  excellent  condition. 


IMiLis  Clark  insists   upon   the   people   she 
meets   learning   to   read.     If  they   are   low 
spirited   she   cheers   them  up.     No   matter 
how    persistently    they    may    look    on    the 
dark  side  of  their  misfortune,  she  is  even 
more    persistent   in   directing   their    atten- 
tion to  the  bright  side.    She  meets  adults 
almost  exclusively,  and  some  of  these  are 
very  averse  to  learning  to  read. 
Miss  Clark,   however,   insists   upon  -their 
j  taking   up   the    study   and    almost    always 
I  succeeds.     Her  work  brings  (her  in  contact 
with  all   sorts  and  conditions  of  men   and 
i  women.     Miss    Clark    says    that    although 
\  she  cannot  see,    she   can   always   tell   the 
J  minute  she  gets-into  a  place  which  is  not 
well  kept,  and  she  not  only  teaches  read- 
ing   and   writing    for   the   blind,    but    also 
cleanliness. 

But  Miss  Clark  is  engaged  in  other  use- 
ful work.     She  copies  stories  from   stand- 
ard  authors  in   blind  characters.     This  is  j 
extremely  slow  and  tedious  work. 
how  coryixa  is  doxe. 
By  this  means,   however,   the  number  of 
books   in   the .  library   is   constantly   being! 
added.     The  story  to  be  copied  is  read  by' 
Miss   Clark's   maid   and  then,  written   out 
by   Miss    Clark,    the   writing  consisting   in 
pricking   thick  paper   with   an   instrument 
-resembling    an  awl.     By    the    process    the 
paper  is   raised   in  pin   points   and  can   be 
read  by  persons  familiar  with  the  system. 
It   takes   Miss   Clark   thirty-five   minutes 
to  copy  a  pagfe  of  an  ordinary  novel  into 
the  blind   characters.     At   the  time  of  the 
writer's    call    she    was     copying     Thomas 
Nelson   rage's  story,   "Ole  'Stracted." 

When  the  pages  are  finished  by  Miss! 
Clark  they  are  treated  with  shellac  and, 
.bound.  | 

Most  of  the  patrons  of  the  library  fori 
the  blind,  as  well  as  those  taught  to  readj 
and  write  by  Miss  Clark,  are  adults.  The! 
average  time  required  in  acquiring  these' 
arts  is  three  months.  •  Some  blind  people 
master  more  than  one  type.  They  learn 
Moon  print,  for  instance,  and  then  New 
York  TJrint. 

The  library  is  open  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons.  Fridays  it 
is  open  afternoon  and  evening.  There  are 
now  142  on  the  registration  list,  and  the 
Circulation  his  been  larger  the  last  month 
than    <  ;f    tire 

library,    which    has    been    established   two 
years.  , 
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all  'parts  of  the  city.  But  many  more  would1 
come  were  it  not  'for  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing- guides. 

MANY    REQUIRE    GUIDES. 

There  are  Mind  people  In  Brooklyn  who1 
can  go  albqut  the  streets  entirely  without  j 
anybody  to  guide  them,  (but  as  &,  rule  peo- 
ple who  have  lost  their  .sight  are  timid,  and; 
they  widl  not  make  an  excursion  to  the 
lilbrary  unless  they  have  some  one  to  direct; 
their  steps.  To  facilitate  the  travelling  of: 
the  blind  people  and  their  guides  to  and 
fimrt  the  library  the  'Brooklyn  B>apid 
Transit  Coimpany  'contributes  $20  worth  of 
tickets  a  month,  good  on  any  of  their 
linos. 

The  popularity  of  'fictim  among  lilbrary! 
|  patrons  generally  holds  good  among  the 
Molina  also'.  They  are  fond  of  fiction ■  anw 
!  stories  by  -standard  authors  -are  the  ones! 
|  selected  for  the  moist  part  to  be  read  at  j 
j  the  library. 

!  The  library  for  the  telind  connected  with 
j  the  Pacific  branch  is  m  charge  of  i^iss 
!  Beryl  .'Clark,  who  is  blind.  She  is  much 
i  more  than  her  title,  librarian,  would  indi- 
;  cate.  iShe  teaches  'blind  people  to  read  and 
•  write,  and  by  so  doing  she  is  constantly 
,  increasing  the  numbers  of  the  patrons  of  j 
j  the  library. 

Unlike  many  people  who  have  lost  their 
j  sight,  Miss  dark  is  of  a  sanguine  temper- j 
lament  and  has  an  indomita'ble  will.  She! 
I  does  not  see  any  sense  in  blind  people! 
!  getting  discouraged  and  occupying  their  j 
time  in  bemoaning  their  lot. 

TE'ACHES   THE   BLIXD. 

j  She  spends  her  mornings  visiting  the' 
j  homes  of  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  city 
[  and  teaching  them  to  read  and  write.  The: 
|  names  of   these  people  in  most  cases  are 

obtained  from  the  list  kept  by  the- city  of! 

those  to  whom  a  small  -municipal  pension 

is    allotted    because    of    the    loss    of    their 

sight. 
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WORK  AMOftix  THE  BLIND 


Secretary  of  New  York  Association 
Speaks  m  Monday  Club. 

Miss  Winifred-  Holt,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Association^  for  the  Blind,  spoke  on  the  work  of 
her  organization  before  the  Monday  Club  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  No.  72  Scher- 
merhorn  street,  Brooklyn,  last  night. 

The  New  York  association  has  been  organized  one 
year.  It  occupies  the  third  floor  at  No.  44  East 
78th  street;  Manhattan.  It  is  maintained  entirely 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and.  its  present  quar- 
ters are  altogether  too  small  for  its  requirements. 

The  work  is  largely  among  the  adult  blind,  who 
are  altogether  unprovided  for  by  the  state— outside 
the  almshouse.  The  association  takes  charge  of 
the  training  of  no  children  less  than  eight  years 
old. 

Miss  Holt  exhibited  lantern  slides,  showing  the 
association's  teachers  and  pupils  at  work.  At 
present  there  are  three  blind  women  and  four  blind 
men  employed  as  instructors,  besides  several  blind 
outside  workers.  In  the  year  that  the  association 
has  been  in  existence,  it  has  trained  several  blind 
people  to  fill  outside  positions.  The  twenty-two 
pupils  who  have  been  at  work  in  the  association's 
rooms  have  made  4,328  rugs  and  recaned  3,871 
chairs. 

The  telephone  company  has  assisted  by  placing 
at  the  disposal  of  the  association  several  switch- 
boards, which  blind  girls  are  taught  to  operate. 
Three  girls  have  been  so  trained  and  now  hold 
positions  about  town  and  are  giving  ample  satis- 
faction. 

It  is  Miss  Holt's  opinion  that  blind  people  can  be 
trained  to  be  almost  anything,  except  painters  and 
•eulptors,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  and  economic 
responsibility  of  the  state  to  train  its  blind  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  rather  than  to  put  them  in 
almshouses.     She   said: 

What  shall  we  do  for  the  adult  blind?    They  form 
of  all  the  blind  persons  in  the  coun- 
try.    They   are    helpless    until    they    are    shown   the 
how   to   be    blind.     Without  friends 
and   money,    they   must   become    inmates   of   alms- 
houses and  lead  lives  of  helplessness  and  associate 
the   most  There  is   an   In- 

dustrial   s]  and    in    Manhattan,    but    they 

are   too   small   for   the  demands   made   upon    them, 
It  is  i   that  two-fifths  of  the   blind  need 

not   b  Where    there   are   now 

sixty  '  «>ns    in    the    country, 

should     be     less     limn    forty     thounand.      The 


-live  thousand  could  have  been  saved  from 
blindness  by  proper  care  when  they  were  babies, 
by  proper  safety  devices  for  their  protection  while 
at  work,  or  by  refraining1  from  the  intemperance 
that  caused  them  to  become  diseased.  The  asso- 
ciation lias  been  taking  a  census  of  the  blind  of 
the  state.  So  far,  5,310  cases  have  been  recorded, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  more  than  six 
thousand  cases. 

Our  investigations  have  shown  that  most  cases  of 
blindness  occur  among  the  poor,  especially  the  ex- 
tremely poor.  The  parents  must  go  to  work  and 
cannot  take  proper  care  of  their  little  ones.  The 
'blind  babies  suffer  greatly  in  consequence.  They 
have  a  tendency  to  stick  their  fingers  into  their 
eyes.  This  habit  often  causes  blood  poisoning.  The 
/results  are  frequently  idiocy  and  death.  The  asso- 
ciation is  trying  to  secure -admissiDn  for  the  blind 
babies  to  day  nurseries,  where  they  will  come  into 
contact  with  sighted  children.  They  should  never 
be_  placed  with  abnormal  children.  The  state  is 
spending  $100,000  annually  for  the  education  of  its 
blind  children. 

Blind  persons  who  have  been  properly  educated 
should  be  self-supporting.  From  80  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  educated  blind  in  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I  have 
known  of  blind  girls  who  have  been  graduated 
from  schools  with  honors  and  have  not  known  how 
to  support  themselves.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
school  for  the  blind  to  see  that  its  pupils  are  able 
to  earn  their  own  living.  The  state  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  the  adult  blind  or  those  who  become 
blind  after  their  school  days.  Their  only  resort  is 
the  almshouse. 

The  blind  can  be  taught  almost  anything  but 
painting.  We  have  blind  barbers,  blind  mechanics 
who  operate  scroll  saws,  blind  piano  tuners,  blind 
broom  and  basket  and  rug  makers.  It  is  the  duty 
Pf  a  level-headed  and  businesslike  Yankee  state  to 
see  that  its  blind  people  are  enabled  to  become 
self-supporting  and  self-respecting  citizens. 
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VCH    BLINDNESS   IS   NEEDLESS. 
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fIVliss  Holt  Says  There  Are  25,000  in  America 
Y,  ho  Should  See,  but  CannoJ, 

MW  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  told 
the  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Monday  Club 
last  night  about  the  work  being  done  in 
New  York  for  those  who  cannot  see  and 
i  about  the  needs  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  that  work.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  building,  72 
Schermerhorn  street. 

Praising  America's  effort  to  solve  the 
many  conflicting  problems  and  hard  civic 
questions  that  confront  "it,  Miss  Holt  de- 
clared, however,  that  the  people  in  this 
State  were  wrongfully  inconsistent  in  their 
treatment  of  the  adult  blind. 

"Those  who  lose  their  sight  after  school 
age,"    she   said,    "represent  all   classes   of 


society  from  the  ooor  wretch  whose  blind- 
ness is  the  direct  consequence  of  his  dissipa- 
tion to  the  blind  poets  and  philosophers 
who  have  been  among  our  greatest  teachers . 
But  the  most  incapable  and  the  most 
capable  are  alike  in  one  way — when  the 
light  is  extinguished  for  them  they  are 
all  helpless  until  the  road  is  shown  to  them 
again  by  a  guiding  hand  and  .they  learn  how 
to  be  blind. 

"In  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  the  blind 
man  may  congratulate  himself  if  he  can 
get  work  at  the  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men.  In  New  York  eager  applicants  come 
frequently  to  the  New  York  Workshop  for 
Blind  Men,  but  you  know  how  small  your 
shop  is  and  we  know  how  utterly  inadequate 
to  our  needs  ours  is  It  is  to  ask  you  all 
to  help  us  in  our  industrial  and  educational 
campaign  for  the  blind,  especially  the  adult 
blind,  that  I  am  here. 

"Two-fifths  of  the  blind  in  our  country 
need  not  have  been  blind.  It  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  State,  by  the  more 
perfect  adjustment  of  medical  care  and  the 
waging  of  a  ceaseless  educational  cam- 
paign, to  prevent  this  needless  suffering. 
We  have  65,000  blind  people  in  the  United 
States.  We  Should  have  less  than  40,000. 
Infant  ophthalmia  is  practically  the  result 
of  carelessness  on  the  part  of .  those  in 
charge  of  a  newborn  child.  Much  blind- 
ness is  the  result  of  accidents  which  might 
have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  safety 
devices  in  quarrying,  iron  works,  glass 
works  and  other  pursuits.  Of  course  there 
are  many  unavoidable  accidents  and  there 
is  much  disease,  the  result  of  intemperance, 
which  has  a  tendency,  however,  to  dis- 
appear through  education." 

Miss  Holt  described  the  work  of  the 
association  and  said  that  the  census  it  had 
completed  recently  showed  that  there  were 
more  than  6,000  blind  persons  in  this  State, 
whereas  the  Federal  census  reported  5,486. 
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fecr^ary  Makes  Plea  for  Help  in 
I  Enlarging  Facilities  for  Car- 
ing for  the  Sightless. 

SHOWS   HOW  AFFLICTED  ARE 
MADE  SELF-SUPPORTING. 


Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
delivered  an  interesting:  speech,  telling 
of  the  work  of  the  association,  before  a 
large  audience  composed  of  members  of 
the  Brooklyn  Monday  club,  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Children's  Aid  society,  72  Sche'r- 
tnerhorn   street,   Brooklyn,    last  night. 

Miss  Holt  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
association  for  the  adult  blind  during 
the  year,  and  made  an  urgent  plea  for 
aid  ;n  securing  facilities  for  the  treat-; 
menr  and  cure  of  those  who  have  lost 
their  sight. 

Sh*  said  that  there  are  b-day  65,000! 
blind  people  in  the  United  States,  when 
there  should  not  be  at  most  40,000.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  stereopricou 
views,  illustrating  the  ways  of  teaching 
the  blind  to  read,  operate  typewriters, 
telephones,    etc. 

The  speaker  urged  the  necessity  of 
establishing  homes  for  blind  children 
and  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  a  cen- 
sus ftmong  blind  people,  as  in  that  way 
statistics  could  be  compiled  which  would 
enable  the  association  to  tell  whether 
blindness  was  increasing  or  on  the  wane. 


Swimming  pools  for  the  blind  was  one 
I  of  the  things  upon  which  the  speaker 
dwelt  at  length.  She  said,  that  blind 
•  people  were  excellent  athletes,  and  she 
showed  the  necessity  of  giving  them 
every  advantage  to  cultivate  themselves 
along  these  lines.  On  the  blind  as  wage 
earners.  Miss  Holt  said: 

"Between  80  and  90  per  cent,  of  the 
blind  graduates  of  schools  in  England 
and  Prance  are  wage  earners.  They  step 
into  remunerative  positions  as  soon  as 
they  leave  school.  If  the  school  does  its 
duty  by  the  child,  the  seeing  world  can 
be  taught  its  duty  to  the  blind  man  and 
woman." 

The  annual  report  of  the  association, 
which  was  read  after  the  lecture,  stated 
that  $14,500  was  needed  to  give  the  min- 
imum of  happiness  necessary  to  the  blind 
members  of  the  association  next  year***** 
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$27,000  FO-ft  "BLIND. 


Holt  Tells  Ai'dlgMCffTHSS  Mrs 
6age    Has    Contriouted    Largely 
Toward  S106,000  Fund. 

In  the  assembly  ,room  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  at  No.  72  Schermerhorn  street, 
Brooklyn,  last  night,  Miss  Winifred  Holt, 
secretary  for  the  New  York  Asociation  for 
the  Blind,  delivered  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  the  woirl  nplished  by  that, 

organizal : 

:  announced  that  during-  the  last 
four  months  $27,000  had  been  collected  lor 
the  society.  Mrs.  Sage,  who  contributed 
ly,  wished  this  to  be  known  as  the 
working  capital  rather  then  an  endowment. 
r  the  officers  of  the 
organization  to  raise  3100,000. 

lolt  said  that  of  tihe 
65,000    I  States 

i.wenty  thousand  wej 
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1ISS  HOLT  TELLS  OF  I 
,  BUND JEOPLE'S  WORK 

In  delivei4ng  a  lecture  on  the  work; 
accomplished  by  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  in  industrial  train-1 
ing  before  the  Monday  Club  at  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  in  Schermerhorn 
street  last  night,  Miss  Winifred  Holt, 
its  secretary,  said  that  Brooklyn  pos- 
sessed many  genii  among  its  blind  peo- 
ple. She  told  of  a  blind  student  from 
Brooklyn  who  had  taken  high  honors 
at  Columbia  University.  An  old  man  at 
the  Brooklyn  Home  for  the  Blind,  on 
Gates  avenue,  is  a  toy  maker  by  occu- 
pation. He  uses  a  scroll  saw  with  great 
deftness  and  turns  out  toys  that  bring 
excellent  prices  in  the  market.  Miss 
Holt  said  she  had  even  heard  of  a 
sightless  Brooklynite  who  is  a  painter. 
Speaking  of  the  occupations  of  and  of 
articles  made  by  the  blind  Miss  Holt 
said: 

"In  providing  work  for  the  blind  it 
is  necessary  to  consider,  first,  what 
articles  are  in  demand  and  not  what 
articles  they  can  most  easily  make. 
There  are  few  blind  people  who  cannot 
make  brooms,  recane  chairs,  sew  and 
weave  rubs.  We  are  teaching  some  of 
our  blind  women  to  do  bead  work  and 
hope  to  be  able  in  the  future  to  com- 
pete with  the  imported  bead  work.  In 
a  year  twenty-two  workers  in  our  shop 
turned  out  4,328  rugs  and  1,371  recanedi 
chairs."  J 


HUNDREDS  BUND 
THROUGH  NEGLECT 

■-  ■  ■  » 

State  Commission  Says  One-Third  of 
«*  the  5,800  Cases  in  State 

Were  Preventable. 

MIGHT    SAVE    MANY    OTHERS 


Bill  Proposed  Creating  a  Board  to  Improve 

the  Condition  of  Poor  Whose 

Eyes  Are  Affected. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday.— As  a  result  of 
an  exhaustive  census,  the  New  York  State 
Commission  on  the  Blind  this  week  recom- 
mended in  a  report  to  the  Legislature  the 
creation  of  a  State  Board  for  the  Blind 
not  dissimilar  in  scope  to  the  permanent 
Massachusetts  commission,  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  a  State  policy  that  would  elimi- 
nate the  preventable  causes  of  blindness, 
reduce  the  burden  of  chronic  care  for  the 
victims  of  these  preventable  causes,  and 
by  a  State  register,  employment  bureau 
and  industrial  training,  aim  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  adult  Mind,  now  so  largely 
neglected,  and  re-establish  them  in  the 
economic  community. 

This  commission  continued  the  work 
begun  by  the  State  commission  of  1903 
and  has  on  file  records  of  5,800  blind  per- 
sons in  New  York  State  (of  whom  2,250 
are  in  New  York  city),  300  more  than 
v.  ere  returned  by  the  Federal  census.  The 
commission  finds  that  one  in  every  1,295 
ueoole  in  the  State  is  blind  and  estimates 
the  total  number  In  the  United  States  to 
be  nearly  100,000.  ...  . 

i  of  private  chanties  main- 
tained in  the  State  are  described  the  Home 
for  Bl  h  Home  lor 

the   B  "'klyn; 
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In  considering  at  length  the  matter  of  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  the  commission 
quotes  authorities  to  show  that  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  is  the  cause  of  more  blindness 
than  any  other  local  disease  exce.pt,  perJ 
haps,  atrophy  of  tihe  optic  nerve;  that  in,1 
91)  cases  out  of  100  this  disease  is  prevent-' 
able  by  the  use  of  very  simple  precautions;! 
that  the  probable  cost  (to  the  people  of  the 
Slate  of  New  York  of  'the  support  of  its 
victims  is  more  than  $110,000;  that  among 
1,000  blind  there  are  only  225  unavoidable 
cases,  449  that  are  possibly  avoidable  and 
226  that  are  absolutely  unavoidable;  or,  tin 
other  words,  that  one-third  of  the  cases  oi 
blindness  are  absolutely  preventable. 

Causes  of  blindness  are  considered  un 
der  two  heads,  those  resulting  from  dis; 
ease  and  those  from  accident.  Attentioi 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  foundation  oi 
eye  disease  is  frequently  laid  in  the  schools 
and  remedies  vto  prevent  blindness  froni 
this  cause  are  suggested. 

The  draft  of  a  proposed  law  closes  th« 
report.  This  law  provides  for  a  Statf 
Board  for  the  Blind,  consisting  of  fivtj 
persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a 
term  of  five  years,  the  members  of  the 
Board  to  serve  without  compensation 
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A  SAD  WASTE. 

The  secretary  of  the  New  York! 
Association  for  the  Blind  reports 
that  there  are  65,000  blind  people 
in  the  United  States,  and  then' 
makes  the  astonishing  statement 
that  "two-fifths  of  the  blind  in  our 
country  need  not  have  been  blind." 
This  is  worth  verifying.  If  that  can 
be  done,  an  educational  campaign 
should  be  begun  the  country  over  to 
put  an  end  to  such  needless  waste 
and  suffering.  Of  course,  some 
cases  of  blindness  are  due  to  acci- 
dent and  to  other  causes  that  could 
not  be  avoided.  But  every  conceiv- 
able preventive  which  the  education 
of  parents,  as  well  as  of  children, 
can  provide  should  be  the  subject  of 
legislative  action. 
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MANY  BLIND  THAT 
STATE  COULD  SAVE 

,_jt ♦ 

C'mnnfeon     Says     One-Third     of 

rises   Are   Preventable   and   Also 

Recommends   Board's   Creation. 


Alb.v.vt,  N,  T.,  Wednesday.— As  a  result  of 
an  exhaustive  census,  the  New  York  State  I 
Commission  on  the  Blind  has,  geeom- 
mended  in  a  report  totn*5"'  *LBg  lsliatur  e  the 
creation  of  a  State  Board  for  the  Blind 
not  dissimilar  in  scope  to  the  (permanent 
Massachusetts  commission,  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  a  State  policy  that  would  elimi- 
nate the  preventable  causes  of  blindness. 

The  commission  finds  that  one  in  every 
1,295  people  in  the  State  is  blind  and  esti- 
mates the  total  number  in  the  United 
States  to  be  nearly  100,000. 

In  considering  at  length  the  matter  of  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  the  commission 
quotes  authorities  to  show  that  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  is  the  cause  of  .more  blindness 
than  any  other  local  disease  except,  per- 
haps, atropihy  of  the  optic  nerve;  that  in 
99  cases  out  of  100  this  disease  is  prevent- 
able by  the  use  of  very  simple  precautions; 
that  the  prcxbable  cost  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Xew  York  of  the  support  of  its 
victims  is  more  than  $110,000;  that  among 
1,000  blind  there  are  only  225  unavoidable 
cases,  449  that  are  possibly  avoidable  and 
i#26  that  are  absolutely  unavoidable;  or,  In 
other  words,  that  one-third'  of  the  cases  of 
blindness  are  absolutely  preventable. 
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EDUGATING  THE  BLIND. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  OFTEN  SAVE 
JHEM  FTOM  BEGGARY. 
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Sightless  Telephone  Operators,  Sten- 
ogra pliers,  and  Masseurs  Are  Suc- 
cessful   in   Their  Work New   York 

Association   Could   Probably    Treble 
Capacity  of  Its  "Workshop. 


In  its  campaign  for  the  sightless,  the  , 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  has 
sent  out  a  circular  t  liing  of  the  work  al- 
ready done,  and  of  immediate  needs.  The 
workshop,  started  on  March  29,  1906,  has 
provided  work  in  chair -caning  and  broom- 
making  for  twenty-two  men,  and  has  kept 
a  number  from  beggary  and  the  poorhouse. 
The  officers  of  the  association  say  that 
they  could  profitably  treble  the  capacity  of 
the  workshop  and  open  mattress-making 
and  willow-weaving  departments  and  a 
salesroom  for  the  wares,  if  the  means  per- 
mitted. 

The  expenditures  of  the  plant  to  Febru- 
ary 1  were  $5,193;  wages  paid  to  blind  men 
amounted  to  $1,957,  the  total  expenses 
therefore  being  $7,150.  As  the  receipts 
from  sales,  etc.,  amounted  to  $3,779,  the  net 
cost  of  the  shop  for  ten  months  was  $3,- 
371. 

It  is  estimated  that  $6,000  would  main- 
tain a  woi'kshop  for  forty  blind  men;  $3,500 
would  establish  workrooms  for  blind  wo- 
men, and  that  $3,000  would  pay  for  the 
teaching  in  their  homes  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  are  not  able  to  go  out  to  work. 
To  continue  the  educational  campaign,  the 
ticket  and  registration  bureaus,  and  the 
distribution  of  leaflets  for  the  prevention 
of  infantile  blindness,  $2,000  is  required.  It 
is  a  matter  of  encouragement  that  results 
of  last  year's  work  have  appealed  so  strong- 
ly to  friends  of  the  association  that  they 
have  urged  a  permanent  endowment,  and 
have  themselves  already  offered  $26,520' 
towards  it,  if  the  bailance  of  the  $100,000 
can  be  secured. 


In  a  recent  address,  Miss  Winifred  Holt, 
secretary  of  (the  association,  discussed  the 
manual  education  of  the  blind,  and  showed 
pictures  illustrating  the  work  they  are  able 
to  do.  One  picture  showed  a  blind  tele- 
phone operator  who  successfully  manages 
a  switchboard  in  a  business  office  where 
many  sighted  people  are  employed.  She 
keeps  a  list  of  more  than  200  names,    the 

f  usual  calls  which  may  be  wanted  in  the 
office,  and  she  finds  them  as  quickly  as  any 
sighted  person.  Furthermore,  she  tran- 
scribes messages   on  the  typewriter. 

"When  I  first  asked  the  telephone  people 
to  give  me  a  switchboard  for  the  blind  to 
learn  on,  they  thought  I  was  crazy,"  said 
Miss  Holt.  "The  presence  of  a  blind  friend 
who  had  successfully  operated  a  switch- 
board in  a  hospital  for  about  a  year  gave 
me  courage  to  persuade  them  that  I  was 
next,  and  finally  a  switchboard  was  installed 
an   our  house. 

BLIND   TELEPHONE   GIRLS. 

"There  are  now  working  in  New  York  in 
positions  of  responsibility  three  blind 
switchboard  operators.  For  a  long  time  the 
life  of  sighted  people  has  depended  on  the 
quickness  and  faithfulness  of  our  pioneer 
blind  switchboard  operator,  as  she  answers 
the  ambulance  calls  at  the  telephone  in 
Lebanon  Hospital.  The  third  is  in  an  equal- 
ly responsible  position  in  one  of  the  largest 
hospitals  in   the  country." 

The  association  has  two  other  trained 
operators  ready  to  take  positions.  Another 
of  Miss  Holt's  slides  showed  a  blind  Co- 
lumbia student,  operating  a  shorthand  ma- 
chine. In  England  several  stenography 
and  typewriting  offices  for  the  blind  have 
given  excellent  financial  returns,  notably 
one  in  Birmingham,  situated  near  the  rail- 
road station.  Frequently  business  men  drop 
in  at  this  office  on  their  way  to  and  from 
the  train,  dictate  their  letters  to  a  blind 
stenographer,  and  later  receive  them  type- 
written. 

A  third  picture  was  that  of  a  blind  mas- 
seur. "It  is  a  strange  and  not  agreeable 
fact,"  said  Miss  Holt,  "that  while  Yoko- 
hama alone  has  900  blind  masseurs,  most 
of  whom  are  able  to  earn  a  satisfactory 
livelihood,  we  have  not  been  able  to  se- 
enough  work  yet  from  the  sighted 
public  for  our  blind  masseur.  London  has 
utly  opened  a  college  of  massage  for 
the  blind,  and  there  are  many   other   sim- 


ilar  institutions.  From  a  patient's  stand- 
point there  should  be  no  objections  to  a 
blind  masseur,  while  his  sense  of  touch  is 
infinitely  finer  than  the  average  sighted 
person's.  I  will  add  here  that  the  proper- 
ly educated  blind  are  exceptionally  fas- 
tidious about  their  personal  appearance, 
find  as  a  rule  a  refined  blind  person  is 
neater  and  tidier  than  the  average  sight- 
ed person." 

According  to  Miss  Holt,  women  are  able  ( 
to  make  bead  work,  and  good  baskets,  and 
they  can  successfully  operate  power  ma- 
chines, making  mattres&es,  pillows,  and 
other  upholstery.  Sightless  men  make 
cork-fenders,  while  even  weak-minded 
blind  children  can  weave  marketable  rugs 
and  make  other  simple  articles.  ^ 


Miss   Holt  at 

20th  Century  Club 


Mtss  wu 
York    i 


NTFRED    HOLT    of    New 


the  members  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  and  a  few  invited  guests 
next  Wednesday  morning.  Miss  Holt 
is  the  daughter  of  Henry  Holt,  the 
author  and  publisher,  and  is  an  in- 
teiesting  personality,  and  has  left  a 
life  of  luxury  and  ease  to  devote  her- 
self entirely   to  the   cause  of  the   blind. 

U  is  the  blind  and  their  possibil- 
ities, what  has  been  and  is  being  done 
for  them,  in  this  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, that  Miss  Holt  will  speak  in 
Buffalo. 

She,  with  her  sister,  Miss  Edith  Holt, 
organized  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind  and  persuaded  some  of 
their  fr^ejid^J^^ke  an  active  part  in 
the  work.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  is 
president,  Mr.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain) 
and  Dr.  Nicholas  Murrav  Butler,  vice- 
presidents;  Dr.  Felix  Hill,  the  Hon. 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  Archbishop  Farley, 
Bishop  Greer  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst 
are    members    of    the   (advisory    board. 

These  people  have  established  a 
workshop  for  the  blind,  the  .same  that 
was  written  up  in  The  Enquirer's 
Oila  Podrida  column  three  or  four  , 
weeks  ago,  where  the  afflicted  ones 
can  make  themselves  self-supporting. 
The  establishment  is  greatly  in  need 
of  funds  to  keep  up  the  good  work. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  BUND. 


Sightless  Wofeien  make  »and  and  re- 
liable    ^Tflephone      Operators. 
~  In  earn  own  living. 


I  New  York  Sun  special  to  The  Express. 

New  York,  April  19.— The  work  that 
is  being  done  in  New  York  by  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  to  make  the 
blind  self-supporting  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  places  for  three  sightless 
women  as  telephone  operators  have 
been  found. 

One  of  them  who  runs  the  board  in  a 
business  office  keeps  a  list  of  more  than 
200  names,  the  usual  calls  that  may  be 
wanted  in  the  office,  and  she  finds  them 
as  quickly  as  any  person  with  good 
eyesight.  Furthermore,  she  transcribes 
messages  on  the  typewriter. 

In  speaking  of  the  matter.  Miss  Wini- 
fred Holt,  the  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, said: 

"When  I  first  asked  the  telephone 
people  to  give  me  a  telephone  switch- 
board for  the  blind  to  work  on  they 
thought  I  was  crazy.  The  presence  of 
a  blind  friend  who  had  successfully  op- 
erated a  telephone  switchboard  in  a 
hospital  for  about  a  year  gave  me  cour- 
age to  persuade  them  that  I  was  not 
crazy  and  finally  a  switchboard  was  in- 
stalled in  our  house.  Our  pioneer  blind 
switchboard  operator  answers  the  am- 
bulance calls  at  the  telephone  in  the 
Lebanon  Hospital.  Another  blind  op- 
erator is  in  an  equally  responsible  posi- 
tion in  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in 
the  country." 

The  association  opened  a  shop  for 
blind  people  about  a  year  ago  and  now 
it  provides  work  for  22  men,  many  of 
whom  would  have  otherwise  gone  to  the 
poorhou8e.  Miss  Holt  says  that  sight- 
less women  can  make  beadwork  and 
good  baskets-  and  they  can  successfully 
operate  power  machines  making  mat- 
tresses, pillows  and  other  upholstery. 
Sightless  men  make  cork  fenders,  while 
even  weak-minded  blind  children  can 
weave  marketable  rugs  and  make  other 
simple  articles. 
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ILL    I^OT. 


HELPING  THE  BLIND. 

Miss  Winifred  Hull  61  IPui *fcork  will 

address  the  members  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  and  their  guests  on  the 
morning-  of  Wednesday,  April  24th,  on 
"Work  For  the  Blind."  Concerning  the 
visit  of  Miss  Holt  Mrs*  F.  Parke  Lewis 
writes: 

Miss  Holt  is  an  optimist  and  gives 
to  her  talk  a  cheer  and  hopefulness 
that  is  inspiring,  and  that  is  conspicu- 
ously absent  from  most  that  is  said 
or  written  on  this  subject. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
condition  of  the  blind  is,  indeed,  un- 
happy and  depressing  to  the  last  de- 
gree. All  thinking  people  deplore  this 
condition,  but  few  realize  that  it  is 
unnecessarily  hopeless.  It  is  possible 
for  the  blind  to  be  usefully  employed, 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  become 
trained  in  useful  arts  and  to  earn  in- 
dependence  and   happiness. 

The  curious .  part  of  it  all  is  that  it! 
is  easy  to  make  blind  themselves  be-! 
lieve  this  and  do  their  part.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  make  those  who  are  not; 
blind  do  their  infinitely  smaller  part. 
But  this  part  is  essential.  It  is  like: 
an  electrical  apparatus.  All  the  power 
is  there,  all  the  potential  possibility, 
but  some  one  must  make  the  circuit, 

Miss  Winifred  Holt  made  the  circuit 
for  the  blind  in  New  York  when  she 
established  the  workshop  tin  42d  Street 
where,  in  a  central  location,  under  a 
carefully- thought-out  plan,  blind  men 
are  working,  and  are  put  in  touch  with 
seeing  people  all  over  the  city.  That 
the  blind  may  make  as  good  telephone 
operators,  stenographers,  typewriters, 
piano  tuners  and  masseurs  as  the  ma- 
jority of  seeing  people,  has  been  prac- 
tically demonstrated  in  other  countries. 
Workers  for  the  blind  contend,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  less  difficult  to  do  this 
than  to  make  seeing  people  believe  that 
it"  can  be  done,  and  without  this  1&b 
electric  battery  may  be  in  perfect  con- 
dition, but  we  have  no  circuit. 
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MISS   WINTERED    HOLTS   BUST  OF  CARL  SCHURZ. 


ARTIST'S  WORK 

FOR  THE  BUND 


Miss  Winifred  Holt  and  the  model 

Workshop    that   has    been 

started  in  New  York. 


HER  BUST  OF  CARL  SCHURZ 


Where  Liberty  is,  there  is  the  Father- 
land, wrote  Mr.  Schurz  upon  the 
Head  that  she  had  modeled. 


The   reproduction   of  the   bust   of  the; 
late  Carl  Schurz,  in  The  Express  today, 
is  timely  not  merely  because  of  the  in- 
terest aroused  in  this  remarkable  man 
by  his   Reminiscences    now  being-  pub- 
lished,  but  because   the   young-  woman 
sculptor    who   modeled   the    work,    Miss 
Winifred  Holt,  is  to  be  the  guest  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  on  April  24th. 
Before  the  bust  was  quite  finished  Mr. 
Schurz  took  a  modeling  tool  and  with  it 
signed    his    name    and    wrote    under    it 
Ubi  libertas,  ibi  patria. 

Miss  Holt's  most  recent  work  is  a 
bust,  as  yet  unfinished,  of  Helen  Keller, 
which  is  said  to  reproduce  strikingly 
the  alertness  and  sensitiveness  of  Miss 
Keller's  face,  and,  with  the  slight,  pa- 
thetic forward  droop  of  the  head  which 
is  characteristic,  makes  a  poetic  and 
beautiful  figure. 

In  choosing  Miss  Helen  Keller  as  a 
model  for  this1  last  artistic  production, 
Miss  Holt  was  following  in  the  line  of 
jpier  deepest  interest.  She  has,  within 
$he  last  two  or  three  years,  become  so 
Absorbed  in  studying  the  conditions  and 
possibilities  of  the  blind,  and  in  the 
work  with  and  for  them  that  evolved 
na-turally  from  her  investigations  that 
her  own  personal  ambitions  have  been, 
for  the  present,  at  least,   sacrificed. 

She  has  organized  an  association  fori 
the  blind  in  New  York,  with  Richard 
Watson  Gilder  at  its  head,  and  a  long, 
list  of  prominent  people  holding  vari- 
ous offices.  This  association  has  start- 
ed a  model  workshop  for  the  blind  in 
44th  street,  in  which  Miss  Holt  feels 
|  that  it  has  proved  the  feasibility 
of  their  highest  ideals,  and  has  made  a 
beginning  on  lines,  that,  like  those  of 
our  old  geometric  definition,  extend  in- 
to infinity. 


Miss  Holt  is  an  artist  and  a  dreamer, 
but  she  is  a  practical  young  woman  as 
well,  one  who  can  see  visions-  on  the 
mountain-top  and  then  come  down  and 
with  her  own  hands  make  them  into  a 
work  of  art  to  satisfy  the  aesthetic,  or 
into  a  work  of  love  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ing- of  the  soul  for  a  yet  higher  good. 
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MISS  HOLTS  TALK 

ON  EDUCATION 
Sy\jAf*F  THE  BUND 


Onj*, Wednesday  afternoon  at  4:30 
o'clock  there  will  be  a  public  meeting 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
Buffalo  in  the  Colonial  Parlor  at  the 
Genesee  Hotel. 

The  speaker  of  the  day  will  be  Miss 
Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the  New- 
York  Association  for  the  Blind.  Lantern 
slides  will  illustrate  her  taik  on  what 
is  being  done  for  the  education,  occu- 
pation and  recreation  of  the  blind. 

The  New-  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  was  formed  two  years  ago  with 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Author  and 
magazine  editor,  as  president.  Helen 
Keller,  the  blind  girl  who  has  made 
her  life  work  the  aiding  of  the  sight- 
td  D*.  F\  Park  Lewis  of  this  city 
are  the  vice  presidents. 
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TRAINING  THE  BLIND 


Success  of  Sightless  Stenj 
Telephone  Operators; 


aphers  and 


/in  Vfts\£j^n*pSTign  for"  the  sightless,  thd 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  has 
sent  out  a  circular  telling  of  the  work 
already  done,  and  of  the  immediate 
needs.  The  workshop,  started  on  March 
29,  1906,  has  provided  work  in  chair- 
caning  and  broom  making  for  twenty- 
two  men,  and  has  kept  a  number  from 
beggary  and  poorhouse.  The  officers  of 
the  association  say  that  they  could  pro- 
fitably treble  the  capacity  of  the  work- 
shop and  open  mattress  making  and 
willow  weaving  departments  and  a  sales- 
room for  the  wares,  if  the  means  per- 
mitted. 

The  expenditures  of  the  plant  to  Feb- 
ruary 1  were  $5,193;  wages  paid  to  blind 
men  amounted  to  $1,957,  the  total  ex- 
penses therefore  being  $7,150.  As  the  re- 
ceipts from  sales,  etc.,  amounted  to  $3,- 
779,  the  net  cost  of  the  shop  for  ten 
months  was  $3,371. 

It  is  estimated  that  $6,000  would 
maintain  a  workshop  for  forty  blind 
men;  $3,50  would  establish  workrooms 
for  blind  women,  and  that  $3,000  Avould 
pay  for  the  teaching  in  their  homes  of 
men  and  women  who  are  not  able  to  go 
out  to  work.  To  continue  the  educa- 
tional campaign,  the  ticket  and  registra- 
tion bureaus,  and  the  distibution  of  leaf- 
lets for  the  prevention  of  infantile  blind- 1 
ness,  $2,000  is  required.  It  is  a  matter 
of  encouragement  that  results  of  last] 
year's  work  have  appealed  so  strongly' 
to  friends   of   the   association   that   they 


have  urged  a  permanent  endowment, 
and  have  themselves  already  offered  $26,- 
r>20  towards  it,  if  the  balance  of  the 
$100,000    can  be   secured. 

In  a  recent  address,  Miss  "Winifred 
Holt,  secretary  of  the  association,  dis- 
cussed  the  manual  education  of  the  blind, 
work  they  arc  able  to  do.  One  picture! 
showed  a  blind  telephone  operator  who 
successfully  manages  a  switchboard  in 
a  business  office  where  many  sighted 
people  are  employed.  She  keeps  a  list 
of  more  than  20  names,  the  usual  calls 
which  may  be  wanted  in  the  office,  and 
she  finds  them  as  quickly  as  any  sighted 
person.  Furthermore,  she  transcribe? 
messages  on  the  typewriter! 

••When  ]  first  asked  the  •[  telephone 
people  to  give  me  a  switchboard  for  the 
blind  to  learn  on.  they  thought  I  was 
erazy,"  .said  Miss  Holt.  "The  presence 
of  a,  blind  friend  who  had  successfully 
operated  a  switchboard  in  a  hospital  for 
about  a  year  gave  me  courage  to  per- 
suade them  that  1  was  not,  and  finally 
a  switchboard  was  installed  in  our  house. 
"There  are  now  working  in  New  York 
in  positions  of  responhibility  three  blind 
switchboard  operators.  For  a  long  time 
the  life  of  sighted  people  has  depended 
on  the  quickness  and  faithfulness  of  our 
pioneer  blind  switchboard  operator,  as 
she  answers  the  ambulance  calls  at  the 
telephone  in  Lebanon  Hospital,  The 
third  is  in  an  equally  responsible  position 
in  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  the 
count  yy." 

The  association  has  two  other  trained 
tors  ready  to  "take  positions.  An- 
other of  Miss  Holt's  slides"  showed  a 
blind  Columbia  student  operating  a 
short-hand  machine.  In  England  several 
stenography  and  typewriting  offices  for 
the  blind  have  given  excellent  financial 
returns,  notably  one  in  JSirmingfham, 
situated  near  the  railroad  station,  l-'ic- 
quently  business  men  drop  in  at  this  of- 
fice od  their  way  to  and  from  the  train, 
dictate  their  letters  to  a  blind  steno 
graphcr,  and  latter  receive  them  type- 
written. 


A  third  picture  was  that  of  a  blind 
masseurs.  "It  is  a  trangc  and  not  agree- 
able fact/'  said  Miss  Holt,  "that  while 
Yokohama  alone  has  900  blind  masseurs, 
most  of  whom  are  able  to  earn  a  satis- 
factory livelihood,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  secure  enough  work  yet  from  the 
sighted  public  for  our  blind  masseur. 
London  has  recently  opened  a  college  of  J 
massage  for  the  blind,  and  there  are 
many  other  similar  institutions.  From 
a  patient's  standpoint  there  should  be  no 
objections  to  a  blind  masseur,  while  his 
sense  of  touch  is  infinitely  more  finer 
that  the  average  sighted  person's.  I  will 
add  here  that  the  properly  edusated  blind 
are  exceptionally,  fastidious  about  their 
personal  appearance,  and  as  a  rule  a  re- 
fined blind  person  is  neater  and  tidier 
than  the  average  sighted  person." 

According  to  Miss  Holt,  says  the  Eve- 
ning Post,  women  are  able  to  make  bead 
work  and  good  baskets,  and  they  can 
successfully  operate  power  machines, 
making  mattresses,  pillows,  and  other 
upholstery.  Sightless  men  make  cork- 
fenders,  while  even  weak-minded  blind 
children  can  weave  marketable  rugs  and 
make  other  simple  articles.  j 
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LIGHT  TO  THOSE 

INJ)ARKNESS 

Miss  Winifred  Holt's  Crusade  in 

Behalf  of  JPedple  who 

are  blind. 

YESTERDArS~~ADDRESSES 

She  spoke  before  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club  and  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society. 


Miss  Winifred  Holt  of  New  York,  sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  jg,  doing  hencutean  -work  in 
behaTr*oY*the  blind  people  of  this  state, 
and  during  the  two  days  she  has  been 
in  Buffalo  she  has  succeeded  in  arous- 
ing great  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
her  projects  and  in  laying  a  firm  foun- 
dation for  the  work  it  is  hoped  that 
Buffalo  individuals  and  institutions  will 
do  toward  founding  a  similar  associa- 
tion in  this  end  of  the  state. 

Two  addresses  were  made  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  yesterday,  Miss  Holt  speak- 
ing on  the  subject  in  the  morning  at  the 
Twentieth  Century  Hall  before  the 
members  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club 
and  their  friends,  and  in  the  afternoon 
speaking  on  the  same  subject,  using 
different  material,  before  a  largely  at- 
tended meeting  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society,  held  in  the  colonial  par- 
lor of  The  Genesee. 

So  many  cases  of  blindness,  especi- 
ally among  children,  are  unnecessary 
that  Miss  Holt  naturally  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  preventive  work,  point- 
ing out  the  immense  possibilities 
of  such  effort  from  the  economic,  as 
well  as  from  the  humane,  viewpoint. 
Statistics  are  too  familiar  to  require 
any  special  comment  at  this  time,  but 
Miss  Holt  called  the  attention  of  both 
audiences  yesterday  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  is  Dr. 
F.  Park  Lewis  of  this  city,  who,  by  lec- 
tures, articles  in  the  press  and  by  per- 
sonal   appeal    has    been    preaching   the 


gospel  of  the  prevention  of  blindness  to 
thousands  of  persons  in  this  end  of  the 
state. 

Miss  Holt  also  said  that  the  statistics 
compiled  by  her  association  include  a 
full  record  of  all  cases  of  blindness  in 
Erie  county,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the 
formation  of  a  Buffalo  association, 
much  of  the  preliminary  work  'is  al- 
ready accomplished- 
It  Would  be  clearly  impossible  to  give, 
or  even  undertake  to  give,  any  com- 
plete summary  of  the  field  covered  by 
Miss  Holt,  during  her  two  public  talks 
yesterday.  Her  earnestness  is  convinc- 
ing and  her  appeal  for  help  in  a  cause 
which  she  has  made  her  lifework  could 
not  be  listened  to  without  arousing  a1 
desire  to  co-operate  in  her  enterprise. 

Experience  counts  for  a  lot,  and  per- 
sonal experience  will  bring  a  truth 
closer  home  than  all  the  abstract  state- 
ments in  the  world.  Miss  Holt,  appre- 
ciating this,  picked  out  isolated  cases 
of  the  blind  and  told  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  her  association  in  put- 
ting these  afflicted  people  in  the  way  to 
become  independent,  self-supporting 
and  contented. 

She  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the 
despondency  that  come  with  blindness, 
especially  among  those  who  are  unoc- 
cupied and  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  necessity  for  earning  a  living 
and  with  no  capacity  for  commanding 
a  wage. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  have  been  restored  to 
happiness  and  self-respect  by  being; 
taught  trades  and  instructed  in  the  lan- 
guages. Today  the  association  points 
with  pride  to  blind  girls  who  care  for 
telephone  switchboards,  to  one  who  is 
earning  good  wages  in  Buffalo  as  ste- 
,  nographer  and  typewriter  In  a  large 
business  office,  to  men  and  women  who 
are  weaving  rugs  and  making  mat- 
tresses, caning  chairs  and  performing 
other  tasks  which  bring  in  money  and 
also  give  the  worker  the  occupation 
necessary  to  prevent  despondency. 

Finishing  with  the  more  general  work 
of  her  association,  Miss  Holt  pointed 
out  some  of  the  special  things  accom- 
plished by  the  blind,  showing  a  picture 
of  a  blind  barber  who  has  more  than 
he  can  do  and  whose  services  are  al- 
ways in  demand;  of  a  blind  toymaker 
who  works  hour  after  hour  at  his  scroll 
saw  and  who  finds  a  market  for  all  the 
toys  he  can  make.  She  spoke  of  Videl, 
the  blind  French  sculptor,  and  of  the 


blind  shipbuilder,  the  president  of  the 
Herreshoff  Company,  to  whose  prowess 
is  due  the  fact  that  America  is  today 
mistress  of  the  seas.  An  Englishman 
said  to  a  friend  of  Miss  Holt  the  other 
day:  "England  will  not  get  the  cup 
again,  will  not  again  bo  mistress  of  the 
seas,  until  that  blind  American  of  yours 
stops  using  his  ten  eyes." 

In  the  morning,  at  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Hall,  and  in  the  afternoon,  at 
The  Genesee,  the  earnestness  of  Miss 
Holt  imparted  itself  to  her  hearers,  and 
no  less  convincing  than  her  words  were 
the  pictures  she  threw  upon  the  screen. 
She  hopes,  more  earnestly  than  those 
who  did  not  hear  her  can  appreciate, 
that  the  result  of  her  Buffalo  visit  will 
be  the  formation  of  an  association  here 
that  will  carry  on  at  this  end  of  the 
state  the  great  work  she  is  doing  at  the 
other. 

To  those  who  have  watched  the  blind, 
or  to  those  who  have  been  even  tempo- 
rarily deprived  of  the  use  of  their  eyes, 
her  plea  for  the  sightless  comes  with 
particular  stress.  It  is  heaviest  to  bear 
when  the  loss  of  sight  comes  to  the 
adult.  The  person  born  blind  does  not 
know  the  blessedness  of  the  day,  does 
not  appreciate  what  it  means  to  watch 
the  fearful  shadows  growing  longer  and 
the  light  growing  less,  to  fight  pain  and 
dread  and,  when  the  light  goes  out  for- 
ever, to  face  hopeless  despair.  Future 
uselessness  Is  one  of  the  hardest  pangs 
to  bear,  and  when  this  blight  is  re- 
moved, even  to  the  blind  may  joy  and 
sunshine  be  restored.  Many  in  yester- 
day's audiences  listened  to  Miss  Holt's 
story  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  the 
result  of  her  visit  should  be  hearty  co- 
operation in  the  pl/in  she  has  so  close 
to  her  heart. 

Today  Miss  Holt  goes  to  Batavla  to 
visit  the  school  for  the  blind  and  tomor- 
row she  returns  to  New  York. 

So  much  enthusiasm  was  aroused  by 
Miss  Holt  yesterday,  that  plans  are  be- 
ing made  for  a  meeting  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  form  an  association  for  the  blind 
In  Buffalo  and  the  vicinity. 
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.FOR  BLIND  PEOPLE. 

' 

Miss  Holt  of  New  York  Interested 

Buffalonians  in  Plan  to  Form 

Buffalo  Association. 


Miss  Winifred  Holt  of  New  York  city, 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Association  foi 
the  Blind,  gave  two  addresses  in  this  ci^j 
yesterday  in  the  course  of  her  efforts  t< 
establish  an  association  for  the  blind  ii 
Buffalo  and  vicinity.  One  of  the  addressei 
was  delivered  yesterday  morning  before  tin 
members  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club 
The  other  address  was  delivered  In  the  af 
ternoon  at  a  largely-attended  meeting  oi 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  held  ii 
the  colonial  parlor  of  the  Genesee  Hotel. 

Miss  Holt  said  that  statistics  compiled 
by  her  associates  include  a  full  I'ecord  01 
all  cases  of  blindness  in  Erie  county.  Thesi 
will  be  available  in  case  an  association  ii 
formed  In  tiiis  city  and  will  render  unneo 
essary  the  doing  of  important  prelimlnarj 
work.  Buffalonians  who  heard  Miss  Hol« 
talk  yesterday  have  decided  to  hold  a  meet 
ing  soon  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Bat 
falo  association.  Miss  Hote  will  visit  tin 
school  for  the  blind  at  Batavin  .tqday,  am! 
tomorrow  she  will  return  to  New'' "York. 


PLEADS  JUSTICE      j 
Hi  THE  BLIND 

Miss  Winifred  Holt  Tells  How , 

t lie  Afflicted  May  Be  Made     j 
•    Useful  and  Helpful 
Citizens. 


If  Shown  the  Way  by  Sighted 

People  of  Light  They  Need 

Not  Be  in  Helpless 

Darkness. 


Miss  Winifred   Holt   of   New  York,   a 
charming-     young     woman     of     culture  j 
and  position,  gave  two  intensely  inter-  i 
esting    talks    in    Buffalo    yesterday    in  j 
which   she   made   a  plea   for   justice    to  ' 
:he    blind,    the    justice    that    should    be  \ 
•neted  out  to   these  unfortunate  people! 
>y    sighted    people    in    order    that    the  j 
ifflicted   may    be   given   tasks    to   keep 
hem  happily  busy  and  so  interested  in 
:heir    work    that    they    will    not    have 
ime  to  brood  over  their  affliction. 
In  the  morning  Miss  Holt  spoke  be- 
fore a  very  large  audience  consisting  of 
members    of     the    Twentieth     Century 
Club  and   their  guests,  and   in   the  af- 
ternoon   she    addressed    a    meeting    of 
the   Charity  Organization   Society.     At 
the    Twentieth   Century    Club    she    was 
introduced    by   Mrs.   Clarence   M.    Fen- 
ton.     In  both   talks   Miss  Holt  showed 
excellent  stereopticon  pictures  showing 
what   is  being  done  by  the  New   York 
Association    for    the    Blind    which    she 
•  was   instrumental    in    founding   a  year 
ago   and    which    has   among  its   officers 
such    men    as    Richard  Watson   Gilder, 
Samuel    L.    Clemens,    the    Hon.    Joseph 
li     Choate.     Miss    Holt    and  her  sisters 
Is  also  Dr.  F.  Parke 
also    showed    screens    11- 
nent  of  some  re- 
markable      blind       people,      gymi 


training-  and  other  features  of  the  cur- 
riculum at  the  Batavia  School  for  the  j 
Blind,  as  well  as  at  the  institution  at 
Overbrook,  Pa.,  and  other  places. 

ERIE   COUNTY'S  BLIND. 

In  closing-  Miss  Holt  made  a  plea  fori 
the  establishment  of  an  association  to 
help  the  blind  here  in  Erie  County,  j 
saying  that  she  is  able  to  furnish  a 
detailed  registration  of  all  the  cases  in 
Erie  County,  a  census  of  the  blind  of 
the  State  of  New  York  having  been 
taken  last  year  by  a  corn-mission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  of  which 
Br.  F.  Parke  Lewis  was  a  member. 

Miss  Holt  is  brimming  over  with  en- 
thusiasm in  her  work  for  the  blind,  and 
the  association  which  she  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  has  established  a 
workshop  for  men  at  No.  147  East  42d 
iStreet  in  New  York,  where  the  sight- 
less are  instructed  in  broom-making 
and  chair-caning  and  carry  on  these j 
trades,  the  association  marketing  the 
wares.  The  association  hopes  soon  to  i 
open  a  shop  for  blind  women.  At 
present  it  gives  bur  marketable  arti-  \ 
cles  to  them  in  their  homes,  teaches ' 
j  the  making  of  marketable  articles  and 
(sells  the  finished  products.  Six  blind 
and  twosighted  teachers  are  errg>loy- 
:ed.  Through  them  and  other  operators 
instruction  is  given  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, singing,  typewriting,  telephone 
switchboard  operating,  sewing  by  ma- 
chine and  hand,  knitting,  crocheting, 
basket  and  lacemaking  and  beadwork. 
BLIND    IN  THE    STATE. 

The     association    has     org'anized     a 
club  for  blind  men   and   also  does   so- 
cial service  work.     There  are  over  6,000 
blind  persons  in  New  York  State,  says 
Miss  Holt.    More  than  three-fourths  of 
them    became    blind    after    school    age, 
when  the  State  does  not  undertake  to 
instruct  them.     They  are  left  alone  in 
their  darkness  to  begin  life  anew.  The 
New    York    Association    for    the    Blind 
aims   principally   to   prevent    all    forms 
of  unnecessary  blindness,  and  to  teach 
adult  blind  men  and  women  some   oc- 
;  cupation  by  which   they  may   at  least 
become  wage  earners  and  have   a  lar- 
ger  choice    in    life    than    is    offered    by 
the   State   in   almshouses,   hospitals    or 
:  prisons,      or     by     private    institutions, 
which   usually   necessitate    their    being 
separated  from  their  families. 
The  work  of  the  association  includes 
;  the    prevention    of    unnecessary    blind- 
.  ness.     "Out  of  the  65,000  blind  persons 
;  in   the  United  states  25,000  are  unnec- 
essarily blind,  whose  eyes,  with  proper 
care    and    treatment,    could    have    been 
saved.      Sixty-five    hundred    or      more 
;  could  have  been  preserved  from  dark- 
ness   if    mothers    and    physicians    had 
1  known    how    to    treat   the   eyes   of   the 
!  newborn   for  ophthalmia   neonatorum." 
The    association    maintains    a,    depart- 
ment for  the   distribution   of  literature 


ne^ th;.preventl«n  of  infantile  blind- 
ness, gives  personal  advice  on  the  sub- 
nec'an,d  by  a  potal  card  system  keeps 
in  touch  with  patients  whose  eyes  are 
being  treated  at  hospitals  or  clinics 
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Jmntieth  Century  Club 

With    the    aid    of    stereopticon    pic- 
.ures    Miss    "Winnifrtd    Holt    of    New 
ifork   gave    two    descriptive    addresses  | 
"esterday  showing  what  is  being  done  i 
)y  the  New  York  Association  for  the  j 
Blind    and    impressing    strongly    upon  i 
two'^tecrge   audiences    how    fruitful    of  ' 
results  beneficial  to  the  community  at 
large  are  the  institutions  which  teach 
the  sightless   trades  and  vocations   by 
which   they    become    useful    and.,  self- 
supporting  instead  of  helpless  depend- 
ents. 

In  the  morning  Miss  Holt  addressed 
members  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club  and  guests.  In  the  afternoon  she 
talked  to  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  In  both  talks  she  depicted 
by  word  and  lantern  elide  the  achieve- 
ments of  some  remarkable  blind  peo- 
ple, the  manner  in  which  their  in- 
struction is  conducted  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  work  at  the  Batavia 
School  for  the  Blind,  the  similar  in- 
stitutions at  Overbrook,  Pa.,  and 
other  places. 

She  said  there  are  over  6,000  blind 
people  in  this  State,  over  three-fourths 
of  whom  became  blind  after  school 
age,  when  the  States  does  not  under- 
take to  instruct  them.  They  are  left 
alone  in  their  darkness  to  begin  life 
anew.  The  New  York  State  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  in  which  Miss  Holt 
has  devoted  her  money  and  talents 
for  seven  years,  aims  to  prevent  all 
forms  of  unnecessary  blindness  and  to 
provide  instruction  for  adult  blind 
men  and'  women  in  vocations  by 
which  they  can  support  themselves. 
Miss  Holt  declared  that  a  third  of  the 
blindness  could  be  prevented  by 
proper  care  and  treatment  of  the  eyes 
of  new  born  ba 

It  in  interesting  to  note  Miss  Holt's 
statement  that  the  only  institution  in 
the  State  which  tak<  s  cases  of  blind- 
in  infancy,  In  tne  belief  that  a 
child  can  be  cured  rhore  easily  and 
more  surely  is  the  Blind  Babes'  Home, 


conducted    under    the   auspices   of   the 
International   Sunshine   Society. 

The  blind  babies  home  is  located 
at  No.  1739  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brook 
lyn.  It  is  open  the  year  around'  an 
little  children  are  received  and  treate 
at  the  rate  of  $2  a  week.  This  is  on 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  o 
the  Sunshine  work  and  originated  a 
did  the  work  of  the  International  So 
ciety.  with  the  founder  and  presiden 
general,  Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover  Aldeh 

She  made  a  plea  for  the  establish 
Ushing  of  an  association  to  help  th( 
blind  in  Erie  County. 
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ASSOCIATION  FOR 
^ .         JHFBLItfO  HERB 

So  much  interest  has  been  aroused 
in  Buffalo  by  the  visit"  of  Miss  Wini- 
fred Holt,  who  gave  two  interesting 
talks  on  Wednesday  before  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Club  and  the  Cnar- 
ity  Organization  Society  in  be- 
half of  the  blind,  that  a  meet- 
ing has  been  called  for  this 
morning  at  10:30  o'clock  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Gratwick,  No.  776  Delaware 
Avenue,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  society  similar  to  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind.  This  is  the 
society  which  Miss  Holt  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  and  whi'ch  in  its 
existence  of  one  year  has  done  much 
to  make  many  blind  people  self  sup- 
porting and  useful  members  of  the 
community  as  well  as  to  raise  them 
from  a  condition  of  brooding  despon- 
dency. 

Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing Miss  Holfs  earnest  talk  about  her 
work  on  Wednesday  will  have  the 
further  opportunity  of  hearing  her 
this  morning.  Both  men  and  women 
who  are  interested  in  the  work  for  the 
blind  will  be  cordially  welcomed  at 
this   meeting. 


safety  devices  in  glass  factories,  iron 
works,  and  blasting.  Other  blindness  will 
always  remain  as  the  result  of  intemper- 
ance, old  age  or  infirmity.  Provision  should 
be  made  for  these  cases,  as  for  the  seeing, 
in   hospitals   or  homes. 

"If  the  baby  is  blind,  it  should  be  placed 
in  some  suitable  kindergarten  or  nursery, 
as  we  would  a  sighted  child.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  there  having  been  so  long  no 
place  here  for  a  blind  baby  to  enter  until 
it  is,  eight  years  old.  The  Sunshine  Society 
has  recognized  this  in  its  Home  for  Blind 
Babies,  and  I  am  happy  that  the  day  nur- 
series are  showing  an  inclination  to  con- 
sider the  need  of  the  blind  child  as  well 
as  the  sighted  child.  Our  mentally  de- 
ficient blind  children  should  receive  es- 
pecial and  proper  education.  Often  blind 
children  and  adults,  who  are  classed  as 
mentally  deficient  seem  so  on  account  of 
their  not  having  had  the  training  and 
encouragement  which  makes  blind  people 
like  other  people. 

DUTY    OF    THE    BLIND    SCHOOL. 

"Next,  we  have  the  school  age.  The 
only  excuse  for  a  blind-school  is  that  it 
fits  the  blind  child,  despite  its  terrible 
deprivation,  to  become  a  useful,  happy  and 
Intelligent  citizen.  The  State  pays  an- 
nually $100,000  for  the  education  of  about 
300  blind  children.  Private  philanthropy 
in  this  town  has  bestowed  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  on  one  blind 
school  alone,  which  also  receives  $300  for 
the  maintenance  of  each  pupil  and  averages 
350  pupils  in  attendance.  Schools  do  not 
fulfil  their  duties  to  the  blind  children, 
as  long  as  our  association  can  find  in  one 
home  in  New  York,  suitable  for  the  aged 
and  infirm,  twenty-five  men  and  women  who 
had  been  the  pupils  of  our  blind-school. 
This  condition  of  affairs  could  not  exist  if 
we  generally  took  an  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion and  welfare  of  the  blind,  if  even  every- 
one in  this  room  would  take  to  heart  what 
I  say  to-day. 

"All  here  can  read  and  write  as  the  blind 
do.  I  learned  myself  with  bound  eyes  to 
read  and  write,  by  touch  alone,  both  of 
the  systems  which  are  generally  used  by 
the  blind.  Reading  and  writing  are  the 
only  things  which  are  at  all  complicated 
or  mysterious  in  the  education  for  the 
blind.     If   thry   receive  every  advantage   of 


fresh  air,  play,  and  exercise  to  strengthen 
their  naturally  feeble  bodies,  the  blind  can 
do  nearly  anything  but  paint  a  picture. 
They  have  made  excellent  statues.  The 
physical  courage  and  independence  possi- 
ble for  the  blind  have  been  preached  by 
them  from  the  tops  of  the  greatest  moun- 
tains, and  a  blind  man  who  climbed  Mt. 
Blanc  insisted  that  he  was  the  only  one 
who  saw  the  view  at  the  top.  A  cloud  hid 
it  from  the  others,  but  he  could  see  with 
his  mind's  eye. 

"It  has  long  been  recognized  abroad  that 
even  crazy  blind  children  can  do  something 
to    occupy    themselves    and    earn    a    little 
money.    In  Paris  I  saw  happy  imbecile  blind 
girls  who  did  their  simple  work  with  con- 
tentment.   The  average  blind  person  can  do 
simple    industrial   work    like    mop    making, 
broom    making,    chair    caning,    and    willow 
work.      The   exceptional    blind     person      is  j 
capable  of  being  a  tuner,  a  teacher  in  uiu-  ' 
sic,    mathematics,    and    chemistry     to      th< 
sighted,    or    successful    in    some    other    oc 
cupation  which  you  have  probably  consid 
errid  as  suited  to  the  seeing  person  only. 

'The  history  of  the  blind  may  be  said  tl 
start  with  the  gods.     Wotan,  the  father  o 
the  gods,  in  order  to  drink  of  the  river  o 
wisdom,  had  to  lose  one  eye.     A  blind  gii; 
led    the    panic-stricken    people      from     thj 
ruins    of    Pompeii.      The    first    world-poe; 
Homer,    was    a    blind    man.      We    could    g 
from  him   to   Milton  and   to  Helen   Keller 
filling  in  these  jumps  in  the  history  of  th« 
blind  with  their  educational  progress  fron 
th  i    wooden    alphabet    made    by    the    bliuc 
shepherd,  who  whittled  sticks  to  represenj 
letters,   and   whose     literature     after     hii 
death   provided   beautiful   kindlings   for  hi.5 
neighbors,  to  the  great  French  Lcuis  Bra- 
ille,  who   invented   the   first  practical   type 
which    the   blind   could   read   and   write,   to 
the  first  American  teacher  of  the  blind  whc 
gave    his    time,    money,    and    life    to    them, 
Dr.   Russ,   who  was   asked   to    organize    the 
Boston   School   before   Dr.    Howe,   and    who 
started  the  New  York  School  for  the  Blind 
and   invented   the   New   York   point    in    use 
there  now.     We   might   mention    here    that 
there  is   an   annual   national   appropriation 
of  $10,000  for  printing  books  for  the  blind 
and  $1,000  State  appropriation  for  the  same 
purpose. 


AX  ASSOCIATION   IN   BUFFALO. 


"Last  week  I  had  the  privilege  of  light- 
ing' the  light  of  'Lighthouse  No.  2'  in  Buffa- 
lo. In  order  to  persuade  the  rich  and  pros- 
perous citizens  there  of  the  needs  of  the 
blind  in  Buffalo,  I  personally  got  to  know 
many  blind  people  of  that  city.  Among  them 
I  found  a  bank  president,  who  since  his  mis- 
fortune had  doubled'  his  capital.  I  found 
in  the  almshouse,  among  a  number  of 
blind  people,  a  man  who  had  been  a  bridge* 
builder  and  bossed  gangs  of  workmen.  Th'i 
message  he  sent  to  the  business  men  of 
Buffalo,  who  doubted  the  necessity  of  an 
association  for  the  blind,  was  perhaps  the 
final  word  which  started  the  Buffalo  as- 
sociation. 

"  'Tell  them/  said  he,  'that  if  a  hard- 
working, proud  man  loses  his  sight  and  is 
sent  to  the  almshouse  to  rot,  he  will  go 
mad!  Tell  them  if  they  will  give  me  a 
chance  to  work  I  will  work  now.' 

"For  five  years  this  man  had  spent  his 
earnings  in  trying  to  retain  his  fast  fail- 
ing sight,  and  finally,  helpless  and  blind, 
he  was  sent  to  the  hospital  in  the  alms- 
house. The  Buffalo  association  was  th* 
result  of  the  recognition  of  the  needs  of 
the  adult  blind  and  the  recognition  of  the 
work  done,  in  its  year's  existence  by  the 
Now  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  In 
tha.  time  we  have  had  our  workshop  and 
our  home  teaching.  We  now  employ  two 
sighted  teachers  and  six  blind  teachers  to 
do  home  teaching  for  the  blind  who  cannot 
get  work,  to  teach  them  to  read  and  writ? 
and  to  make  marketable  articles,  which 
the  association  sells  for  them.  We  founded 
two  ticket  bureaus,  from  which  tickets  for 
musical  and  dramatic  performances  are 
distributed  to  suitable  blind  persons  who 
otherwise  cannot  afford  them.  Five  thous- 
and tickets  have  been  given  away  from  the 
original  bureau,  from  which  six  others  have 
sprung. 

"Until  our  association  was  started  there 
was  no  means  for  a  poor  blind  man  or 
woman  to  lead  a  happy,  self-supporting  life. 
They  waited  for  the  formation  of  an  asso- 
ciation which  would  act  as  an  employ- 
ment bureau,  a  friend  for  middlemen  be- 
tween them  and  the  sighted  world;  they 
waited  for  an  organization  to  teach  what 
our  blind  people  call  'the  blind  sighted  pub- 
lic' its  duty  to  the  blind.  That  organization 


exists.  It  is  for  you  to  strengthen  its  hands 
and  to  give  it  the  money  to  make  it  possible 
for  it  to  carry  out  its  work.  We  have  now 
$30,000  promised  to  us  toward  our  working 
capital  of  $100,000.  We  must  raise  this  cap- 
ital, and  when  we  do  we  will  remove  from 
this  town  the  stigma  of  its  neglect  to  the 
aduh.  blind.  We  can  use  help  of  any  kind, 
from  services  to  old  clothes,  to  five-cent 
pieces    or    thousand-dollar   checks. 

"For  many  years  the  blind  have  seen  bet- 
ter than  the  sighted  what  their  needs  are. 
At  last  we,  too,  are  beginning  to  recognize 
our  duty  of  giving  them  'light  through 
work,'  of  giving  them  their  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Blind- 
ness can  be  either  the  worst  form  of  slav- 
ery, which  drives  an  imprisoned  soul  to  de- 
spair, madness,  or  death,  or,  if  the  blind 
person  is  permitted  by  us  to  have  a.  happy 
life,  its  gladness  will  'flash  upon  tha.  in- 
ward eye,  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude.'  If 
you  will  help  them,  if  you  will  recognize 
that  'our  defence  is  in  the  spirit  which 
prizes ,  liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all  man- 
kind in  all  lands,'  if  we  give  not  charity  but 
justice  to  the  blind,  we  can  make  Helen 
Keller's  belief  true— for,  most  of  trum  'tJ 
be  blind  is  to  see  the  bright  ildt  of  Ufa.'  " 
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HELP  THE  BLIWD 


Preliminary   Steps  Taken  To- 
ward Forming  an  Organiza- 
tion in  Buffalo— Meet- 
ing Tonight. 


jrully  half  a  hundred  representati ve 
women  met  in  the  drawing-room  of 
William  H.  Gra.twick  in  Delaware 
Avenue  yesterday  morning  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  advisability 
of  forming  a  local  association,  foi-  the 
hlind  similar  to  that  in  New  York 
which  Miss  Winifred  Holt  has  been 
speaking  about  in  Buffalo  this  week. 

Miss  Holt  was  present  at  the  meeting 
and  in  detail  told  of  the  method  of 
procedure  in  organizing  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  and  it  was 
decided  to  form  an  association  here 
this  spring  instead  of  deferring  the 
matter  until  next  autumn,  as  had  at 
first    been    intended. 

The  women  resolved  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing, with  Mrs.  P.  H.  Griffin  in  the 
ir. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  num- 
ber  of  women  remained  and  it  was 
d  that  in  order  to  give  the  gentle- 
men an  opportunity  of  hearing  Miss 
Hoi l  /an  adjourned  meeting-  be  held  this 
ng  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  G  rat  wick, 
officers  and  an  advisory  com- 
mittee will  be  elected. 

Among  the  women  active  in  the  plans 

ganjzatipn   are   Mrs.  James  How, 

Mrs.     Folwell,     Mrs.     Gratwick,     Miss 

Martha    T.    Williams,    Mrs.    George    B. 

Mathews,    Mrs.     William    P.    Northrup, 

George    E.    Matthews    and    Mrs. 

Among  the  gentlemen  who  have  been 

invited    to    attend     the      meeting      this 

evening  are  Mr.  William  A.  Rogers,  Mr. 

i  !  ratwick,     Dr.     F.     Park 

Mr.    Josiah    Munro,    Mr.    Isidore 

Michael,    Mr.    Frederick   Almy  and   Mr. 

,     i,     Brown. 
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MAY  ORGANIZE   TONIGHT 

i 


Plans  under|Way  for  forming  an  As- 
sociation for  the  Education 

/U  j/t    'of  the  Blind. 

Fully  50  enthusiastic  women,  with  a 
few  equally  zealous^gBiea,  attended  a 
meeting:  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Gratwick 
in  Delaware  avenue  yesterday  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing*  the  project  of  or- 
ganizing- an  association  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  in  Buffalo  and  vicinity. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt  of  New  York,  who 
came  on  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  in- 
terest in  such  a  proposition,  and  who  is 
the  secretary  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  occupied  the  time  with 
an  account  of  the  metropolitan  organ 
ization,  to  which  she  is  devoting  her  life 
and  of  which  Dr.  P.  Park  Lewis  of  Buf- 
falo is  one  of  the  vice  presidents. 

The  result  of  Miss  Holt's  talk  was  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  larger  meeting, 
a  smaller  one  was  held,  at  which  ways 
and  means  were  discussed  and  it  was 
decided  to  call  another  meeting,  to 
which  several  men  are  to  be  especially 
invited,  at  which,  it  is  hoped,  such  an 
organization  may  be  formed.  The  meet- 
ing will  be  held  this  evening  at  8  o'clock 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Gratwick,  No.  776 
Delaware  avenue. 

Among"  the  men  who  will  be  asked  to 
attend  are  William  A.  Rogers,  Dudley 
M.  Irwin,  Joslah  G.  Munro,  James  How, 
j  Frederic  Almy,  Walter  Brown,  Robert 
W.  Pomeroy,  J.  McC.  Mitchell,  Carletonf 
Sprague,  Knowlton  Mixer  and  Isidori 
Michael.  / 
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FOR  THE  BLIND 


Meeting  Held  Last  Night  at  the 

Home    of    Mrs.    Gratwick; 

Executive    Committee 

Chosen. 


The    Buffalo    Association      for      the 
Blind    was    formed    last    night    at    a 
meeting  held  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  W. 
H.     Gratwick    at    No.     776     Delaware 
Avenue.       An       executive       committee 
consisting    of   Dr.    Matthew    D.    Mann,  j 
chairman,   Mrs.   P.   H.    Griffin,   Mrs.   J.  I 
R.  Ash,  George  B.   Mathews,  Carleton 
Sprague    and    Frederick    C.    Gratwick 
was  chosen  and  $1,000  was  subscribed 
to    begin    the    work.      About    50    were 
present  at  the  meeting  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  Association  for  j 
the  Blind.     The  meeting  was  success-  | 
ful    in  every   sense. 

The  work  here  will  be  undertaken 
in  a  small  way  this  spring  and  Will  j 
be  enlarged  when  people  get  back , 
from  the  summer  homes  in  the  au- 
tumn. '  It  is  the  babies  and  the  adults 
who  claim  most  from  the  general 
public,  Miss  Holt  says,  as  outside  of 
the  Sunshine  Home  for  blind  children 
in  Brooklyn  nothing  better  than  the 
almshouse  awaits  these  poor  children, 
and  there  are  40  children  on  its  wait- 
ing list.  Blind  babies  are  generally 
the  offsprings  of  the  poor  and  are 
really  considered  a  disgrace  even  by 
the  degraded  so  that  to  get.  at  them, 
to   know   where   thev    are    is   no   light 


task.  The  adults,  too,  after  a  cer- 
tain age,  are  not  eligible  to  the 
schools  and  hence  it  is  a  field  of  noble 
lianitarianism  to  hunt  them  out 
>m  their  environments  and  poverty 
ind  often  despair  assist  them  to  work 
and  to  a  recovery  of  self  respect  and 
self  reliance.  In  is  this  work  which 
Miss  Holt  and  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  is  doing  and 
in  which  they  ask  the  co-operation  of 
Buffalo  people. 


"YUvq   MotH  ?ost. 


MAKING  THE  BLIND  HAPPY 


-A^RACTICAlf  DUTY  OF  THE  PUB- 
1  -jfe^YS  MISS  HOLT. 


In  a  Speech  Before  Sorosis  She  Ex- 
plains How  It  Is  Possible  to  Pre- 
vent Suffering  and  to  Make  Useful 
Citizens  of  the  Sightless  —  New 
Movement  in  Buffalo. 


At  a  meeting  of  Sorosis  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  this  afternoon,  Miss  Winifred 
Holt,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  told  something  of  the 
organization's  work.  After  saying  that 
it  required  a  year's  search  to  find  the 
6,000  blind  persons  in  this  State  and  es- 
timating the  number  in  the  United  States 
at    100,000,    she    continued: 

"Two  fifths  of  these  should  not  have  been 
blind.  The  prevention  of  this  needless 
blindness,  of  this  criminally  useless  suffer- 
ing is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  and  the 
medical  profession,  but  partially  in  the 
hands  of  everyone  of  you  here,  to  demand 
hygienic  precautions  and  proper  itreat- 
ment  of  the  new-born  baby.  Most  of  the 
unnecessary  blindness  occurs  a  short  time 
after  birth.  With  slight  precautions,  it 
could  have  been  prevented.  Much  blind- 
ness could  have  been  prevented  by   proper 
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40,000  BLIND 
COULD  BE  SAVED 


NEW  YORK,  May  6,  190  7.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  Sorosis  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  this  afternoon  Miss  Winifred  Holt, 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  said  it  required  a  year's 
search  to  find  the  6000  blind  persons  in 
this  state.  She  estimated  the  number  in 
the  United  States  at  100,000.  She  con- 
tinued : 

"Two-fifths  of  these  should  not  have 
been  blind.  Most  of  the  unnecessary 
blindness  occurs  a  short,  time  after  birth. 
With  slight  precaut  ions  it  could  have  been 
prevented,  Which  blindness  could  have 
b§en  prevented  by  proper  safety  devices 
in  glass  factories,  iron  works  and  in  blast- 
ing. Other  blindness  will  always  remain 
as  the  result  of  intemperance,  old  age  or 

infirmity. 

"A  blind  girl  led  the  panic-stricken 
'people  from  thr>  ruins  of  PompeH,  The 
first,  world-poet.  Homer,  was  a  blind  man. 
We  could  go  from  him  to  Milton  and  to 
Helen  Keller,  fitting  in  these  .lumps  in 
the  history  of  the  blind  with  their  educa- 
tional progress. 

"Until  our  association  was. started  there 
was  no  means  for  a  poor  blind  man  or 
woman  to  lead  a  happy,  self-supporting- 
life.  We  have  now  $30,000  promised  to 
us  toward  our  working  capital  of  $100,- 
000."  » 
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GET  WORK  FOR  BLIND 


"Lighthouse"  No*  2  ^Established  in 
Buffalo    for    Purpose. 


iss  "Winifred   Holt,   .secretary  of  the   New  York 

Association   for  the  Blind,   delivered  an  address  at 

the  Waldorf-Astoria  yesterday  on  tKe  work  of  the 

association,   and  announced  {Tiat  "Lighthouse"  No. 

2  had  been  established  in  Buffalo.    The  association 

purposes   establishing-  such   "lighthouses"    in   every 

city   in   the   country.      /The  aim  of   the  association 

lis    to    give    the    blind    "light    through    work."       In 

Ithese    "lighthouses"    work    is    provided    for    them. 

$JFhey  earn  a  living-  and  become  independent.    Miss 

Holt  went  on  to  say: 

Last  week  I  had  the  privilege  in  Buffalo  of  light- 
ing the  light  of  "Lighthouse"  No.  2  to  give  to  the 
blind  "light  through  work."  To  persuade  the  rich 
and  prosperous  citizens  there  of  the  needs  of  the 
blind  in  Buffalo  I  personally  got  to  know  many 
blind  people  there.  Among  them  I  found  a  bank 
president  who,  since  his  misfortune,  had  doubled 
hiR  capital. 

X  found  in  the  almshouse,  among  a  number  of 
blind  people,  a  man  who  had  been  a  bridge  builder, 
who  had  bossed  gangs  of  workmen.  The  message 
that  he  sent  to  the  business  men  of  Buffalo,  who 
were  doubtful  of  the  needs  for  an  association  for 
the  blind,  was  perhaps  the  final  word  which  started 
the  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind.  "Tell  them," 
said  he,  "that  if  a  hard  working,  proud  man  loses 
his  sight  and  is  sent  to  an  almshouse  to  rot  he 
will  go  mad.  Tell  them  if  they  will  give  me  a 
chance  to  work  I  will  work  to-morrow."  For  five 
years  this  man  had  spent  his  earnings  in  trying 
to  retain  his  fa.st  failing  sight,  and  finally,  help- 
less and  blind,  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital  in  the 
almshouse. 

The  Buffalo  association  was  the  result  of  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  needs  of  the  adult  blind  and  the 
recognition  of  the  work  done  in  its  year's  exist- 
ence by  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
During  that  time  we  have  had  our  workshop  and 
our  home  teaching.  We  now  employ  six  blind 
teachers  and  two  sighted  teachers  to  do  home 
teaching  for  the  blind  who  cannot  get  work,  to 
teach  them  to  read  and  write  and  to  make  market- 
able articles,   which  the  association  sells  for  them. 
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MAKES  CENSUSJ3F  THEjjjUND. 

The  report  made  to  the  Legislature  by 
the  New  York  State  Commission  on  Blind, 
of  which  W.  J.  McClusky  of  this  city  is 
a  member,  shows  that  tljere  are  5,800  blind 
people  in  the  state,  an  average  of  one  in 
every  1,295  people. 

The  other  members  of  the  commission 
which  was  created  a  year  ago,  are  Dr. 
Parke  F.  Lewis  of  Buffalo  and  E.  Morford 
of  Brooklyn. 

The  Legislature  is  asked  by  the  com- 
mission to  appropriate  $40,000  to  remedy 
conditions  surrounding  the  blind  and  for 
the  appointment  of  a  permanent  board  to 
direct  the  work. 
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ONERS  INCREASE. 


Department  of  Charities  Expects  to 
Have  450/fn  This  Borough. 
In  Tl*okia*M>v^r  his  list  of  applicants 
for  the  yearly  pension  which  the  city  al- 
lows to  poor  blind  persons  to-day  Super- 
intendent McCarty  of  the  Brooklyn  office 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities 
discovered  a  noticeable  increase  in  the 
number.  So  far,  385  of  the  applicants 
have  qualified  for  the  psnsion,  and  Mr. 
McCarty  expects  to  have  some  450  on  his 
list  before  the  year  is  over.  These,  with 
the  blind  pensioners  of  the  other  bor- 
oughs, will  get  an  equal  share  of  the 
amount  allotted  by  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate. Mr.  McCarty  figures  that  this  year 
each  blind  pensioner  will  get  about  $50. 
As  the  number  increases  each  pensioner 
will  get  less,  because  the  Hoard  of  Esti- 
mate will  probably  make  no  increase  in 
that  particular  appropriate. 
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BROOM  FACTORY 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind 
begins  its  practical,  help- 
ful Work. 


PLANT    HAS  BEEN  GIVEN 


Teaching   blind   Women   to    become 

Home  Workers  the  next  Step. 

New  Ticket  Bureau. 


Ever  since  the  visit  of  Miss  Winifred 
Holt  to  this  city  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind,  which 
was  formed  as  the  result  of  her  coming 
here,  has  been  working  along  many 
lines  with  a  view  to  at  once  beginning 
its  beneficent  mission,  and  it  has  fi- 
nally started  its  work  in*  practical  and 
helpful  way  by  establishing  a  broom 
factory  in  which  blind  mutes  are  em- 
ployed. At  present  the  enterprise  has 
scarcely  passed  beyond  the  experimen- 
tal stage,  but  the  plans  are  so  well  laid 
and  the  help  already  offered  is  so  en- 
couraging that  the  men  and  women 
most  interesed  in  the  project  feel  as- 
sured of  ultimate  success. 

"What  we  need  most  of  all  now  is 
money,"  said  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive board  yesterday,  in  describing 
what  has  already  been  accomplished 
and  what  it  is  hoped  to  do  later  on. 
"We  received  at  the  start  subscriptions 
amounting  to  a  little  more  than  $1,000, 
but  we  need  an  even  larger  amount 
and  we  hope  that  those  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  will  feel  it 
expedient  to  subscribe  funds  which  will 
enable  us  to  extend  and  maintain  our 
work." 

Officers  of  the  Buffalo  Association  for 
the  Blind  have  been  elected,  a  general 
secretary  has  been  chosen,  headquart- 
ers have  been  provided  in  the  Women's 
Union  building  and  next  Monday  the 
general  secretary  will  open  this  office 
and  will  be  ready  to  establish  the  ticket 


bureau— an  important  factor  in  the 
work  of  the  New  York  association,  •  of 
which  Miss  Holt  is  the  secretary. 

Following  is  the  list  of  officers  for  the 
Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind:  Pres- 
ident, Carleton    Spragrue;     vice    presi- 
dent, Mrs.  William  H.  Gratwick,  Dr.  M. 
D.   Mann;    treasurer,  James  How;   re- 
cording    secretary,    Mrs.     William     P. 
Northrup;  general  secretary,  Mrs.  John 
R.  Ash;   executive  committee,  Mrs.   P.  j 
H.  Griffin,  chairman.  Dr.  Carlos  C.  Al-  ; 
den,  Dr.  Lee  M.  Francis,  Mrs.  Adelbert ! 
Moot.  j 

Mrs.  Ash,  who  will  have  charge  of  the 
general  affairs  of  the  association,  will 
make  her  headquarter®  at  the  "Women's 
Union  building,  the  union  having  given 
the  association  the  use  of  a  room  from 
now  until  October,  rent  free.  Mrs.  Ash's 
hours  will  be  afternoons  from  3  to  5 
o'clock,  except  on  Saturdays. 

The  ticket  bureau  will  be  established 
at  the  union  headquarters  and  it  Is  re- 
quested that  all  who  have  tickets  they 
cannot  use  for  musicales,  theaters  or 
other  entertainments,  lectures,  etc.,  that 
will  be  enjoyable  to  the  blind,  send 
them  to  Mrs.  Ash,  who  will  see  that 
they  are  distributed  among  the  sight- 
less people  who  are  cut  off  from  so 
many  pleasures  and  are  unable  to  buy 
tickets  for  public  entertainments. 

It  is  hoped  that  theater  and  concert 
managers  will  help  in  this  work  and 
that  gradually  the  bureau  may  be  ex- 
tended so  that  it  will  become  as  help,- 
ful  as  the  one  so  successfully  operated 
by  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Mrs.  Ash,  who  took  the  census  of 
blind  people  for  Niagara  and s  Erie 
counties  in  connection  with  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion last  winter,  states  that  there  are 
more  than  200  blind  persons  in  Buf- 
falo, about  half  a  hundred  of  whom 
are  trained  workers.  There  are  in  Erie 
county  about  300  sightless  persons. 

Years  ago,  a  blind  man,  William 
Sheehan,  established  in  a  small  way,  a 
bj;oom  factory  In  a  house  in  Grant 
street,  where  he  is  at  present  employ- 
ing two  blind  and  two  sighted  work- 
men. Out  of  this  factory,  he  makes 
a  modest  living  and  he  is  so  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Buffalo  Association 
for  the  Blind  and  in  its  efforts  to  help 
others  afflicted  as  he  is  himself,  that 
he  has  promised  to  turn  his  factory 
over  to  the  new  society,  to  take  charge 
of  it  and  to  employ  blind  workmen 
there. 


Mr.  Sprague  has  given  room,  light, 
heat  and  power  at  the  Buffalo  Pitta 
Company's  works,  and  here,  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  funds  are  forthcom- 
ing, the  factory  will  be  opened.  It  Is 
planned  to  start  with  ten  workers,  six 
experienced  and  four  apprentices,  for 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  association  to  train 
the  blind  men  to  become  self-support- 
ing. Wages  sufficient  for  maintenance 
will  be  paid,  the  association  guarantee- 
ing Mr.  Sheehan  against  financial  loss 
in  giving  up  his  smaller  home  busi- 
ness to  take  up  the  new  factory  for 
the  employment  of  the  blind. 

"The  next  step,"  said  Mrs.  Ash  in 
talking  of  the  society's  plans,  "is  to  se- 
cure teachers  for  the  women,  who  willj 
go  to  their  homes  and  teach  them  how 
to  read,  sew  and  knit.  In  New  York 
the  association  sells  the  work  of  these 
women  as  fast  as  it  is  turned  out,  sup- 
plying materials  at  wholesale  prices  and 
selling  the  goods  at  market  rates.  These 
blind  women  do  exquisite  work  and 
most  of  them  can  be  trained  to  be  self- 
supporting.  They  are  also  far  happier 
with  something  to  do." 

But  all  this  requires  money  and, 
therefore,  funds  of  any  amount,  largo1 
or  small,  are  solicited,  subscriptions  to 
be  sent  to  James  How,  No.  265  Main 
street.  Annual  membership  in  the  so- 
ciety is  $5,  sustaining  membership,  $25 
a  year  and  founders  pay  $100  yearly. 

The  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind 
will  work  among  adults  only,  for  chil- 
dren may  be  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  -state  at  the  asylum  for  the  blind 
in  Batavia.  Statistics  show,  however, 
that  fully  two  thirds  of  the  cases  of 
blindness  occur  after  the  sufferers  are 
grown. 

A  great  deal  of  blindness  is  occasioned 
by  lack  of  care  at  birth  and  also  by 
the  carelessness  of  mothers  in  leaving 
their  babies  alone  and  letting  them 
gouge  out  their  eyes,  so  it  is  proposed 
by  the  Buffalo  association  to  do  all  the 
preventive  work  possible,  acting  in  co- 
operation with  the  district  nurses  and 
with  the  Buffalo  health  department. 

Without  liberal  contributions  and  a 
generous  membership  this  very  practi- 
cal and  far-reaching  enterprise  cannot 
succeed.  But  the  energetic  men  and 
women  at  the  head  of  the  society  are 
sure  that  the  means  will  be  provided 
and  that  the  good  work,  begun  in  such 
a  modest  way,  will  increase  and  multi- 
ply, bringing  happiness  and  independ- 
ence to  many  who  are  now  among  the 
shut  ins,  debarred  from  contact  with 
their  kind  and  unable  to  work  because 


they  have  not  been  trained  to  make 
|  their  hands  do  double  duty  and  to  take 
!  the  place  of  the  eyes  from  which  the 
I  light  has  gone  forever. 

One  case  in  point  came  to  the  atten- 
!  tlon  of  the  society  a  few  days  ago.  A 
I  man  who  was  a  successful  and  expert 
1  bridge  builder  lost  his  sight  and  was 
Anally  sent  to  the  almshouse,  from 
which  a, member  of  the  society  secured 
his  release,  paying  his  board  and  giv- 
ing him  a  chance  to  work  with  Mr. 
Sheehan  at  broommaking.  Already  he 
has  picked  up  the  trade  intelligently  and 
within  a  few  weeks  will  be  self-support- 
ing instead  of  a  private  or  a  county 
charge.  Isn/t  such  a  work  worth  while? 
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PROVIDING  WORK 
FOR  BUFFALO'S  BUND 


Newly  Formed  Association  to 
Foster  Broom  Factory  for 
Men  and  Home  Indus- 
tries for  Women. 


Ticket  Bureau  to  Provide  Recre- 
ation for  the  Sightless  Is 
Also  Part  of  the  Plan 
—  Io  Start  at  Once. 


Following  closely  the  recent  visit  of 
MifiS  Winifred  Holt  of  New  York  to 
this  city  and  her  description  of  what 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
is  doing  to  help  the  sightless  ones,  in 
furnishing  for  them  occupation  by 
Which  they  may  become  self-support- 
ing and  contented,  ■  formation 
of  a  Buffalo  or  iji  to  follow  the 
My  initiated  by  the 
metropolis  Already  the 
Buffalo   Ai                     tor  the    Blind  has 


>ors  on  behalf  of  the 
while  the  work  is  being 
small  way,  according  to 
the  limited  means  now  in  hand,  it  is 
confidentl5r  expected  by  the  men  and 
women  who  are  fostering  it  that  it 
will  steadily  grow  in  scope  and  help- 
fulnesss. 

The  census  of  the  blind  taken  last 
year  throughout  the  State  showed  that 
in  Buffalo  there  are  200  blind  people, 
and  with  these  men  and  women  the 
new  association  is  systematically 
ting  into  touch. 


ly  get- 
,s   been 


BROOM   FACTORY 

Work  for  the  blind  men  has 
started  through  the  co-operation  of 
William  Sheehan,  a  blind  man  who  for 
several  years  has  been  conducting  a 
small  broom  factory  in  Grant  Street 
and  employing  two  blind  and  two- 
sighted  helpers.  Mr.  Sheehan  has  re- 
cently through  the  efforts  of  the  asso- 
ciation taken  into  his  employ  another 
blind  man  who  has  been  living  in  the 
county  house,  because  his  blindness 
prevented  him  from  carrying  on  his 
occupation  as  a  skilled  bridge  builder. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Carle- 
ton   iSprague   who    has    offered    to    the 
association  free  of  charge  room,   heat, 
light  and  power,  Mr.   Sheehan  expects 
soon  to  remove  his  shop  to  quarters  in 
the  Pitts  Agricultural  Works,  where  r 
a  larger  scale   he  will  be   able  to  * 
ploy  blind  men  as  workmen.    There  . 
already     some      skilled    workmen      dl 
many  of  the  blind  men  will  requ;  e   to 
be    taught,      and     the   association    will 
financially  back  the  broom   factory  so 
that  Mr.  Sheehan  will  be  in  as  good  a! 
position    as    before    he    undertook    the 
work      of    superintending    the    factory, 
and  the  blind  men  receive  a  living  wage 
for  their  labor. 

At  the  .same  time  plans  have  been 
(Started  by  which  the  blind  women  in 
their  homes  may  have  the  long  monot- 
ony of  their  days  relieved,  and  their 
labor  bring  into  them  a  financial  re- 
turn. The  association  proposes  to  se- 
cure teachers  who  will  go  into  the 
homes  and  instruct  the  women  in  the 
art  of  doing  certain  kinds  of  needle- 
work, beadwork  and  possibly  basketry 
and  caning.  The  output  of  both  fac- 
tory and  homes  will  be  placed  upon 
the  market  by  the  association. 

The  work  of  the  association  is  almost, 
entirely  for  the  adult  blind,  as  chil- 
dren have  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  .State  in  its  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Batavia.  An  educational  work  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  carried  on,  by  which,  in  co- 
operation with  the  health  authorities,; 
instruction,  may  be  spread  as  to  ttad 
manner  of  caring  for  children  at  birth) 
in  order  to  prevent  blindness. 


TICKET  BUREAU. 

In  addition  to  the  Industries  to  I 
provided  for  the  afflicted  there  will  al- 
so be  established  a  ticket  bureau  to 
which  people  who  have  tickets  for 
theatrical,  musical  and  other  attrac- 
tions will  be  asked  to  contribute.  In 
many  instances  people  whd  purchase 
tickets  for  concerns,  or  show®  are  un- 
able to  use  them  ■  -nd  would  be  glad  to 
pass  them  on  to  ,  T  one  who  would 
be  made  happy  by '  them,  and  this 
ticket  bureau  for  the  blind  will  afford 
an  opportunity  of  doing"  so. 

Next  Monday  headquarters  will  be 
opened  at  the  Women's  Union  building 
where  a  room  has  been  given  free  of 
charge  until  the  first  of  next  October. 
Here  will  be  found  daily  except  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays  from  three  until 
five  o'clock,  Mrs.  John  It.  Ash,  the  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Association  for 
the  Blind,  to  meet  the  blind  people  and 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  project. 
Here  also  will  be  the  ticket  bureau,  and 
•here,  too,  may  application  for  mem- 
bership in  the  association  be  made. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  OFFICERS. 

On  the  organization  of  the  associa- 
tion $1,000  was  subscribed  by  men  and 
women  interested,  but  much  more  than 
this  amount  will  be  required  to  finance 
the  venture,  so  that  a  large  membf- 
ship  is  desired.  Anyone  to  Whom  ti  s 
work  of  lifting  the  sightless  out  of 
the  gloom  of  despondency  and  enabling 
them  to  busy  their  hands  and  brains 
with  work  that  will  have  a  market 
value,  and  thus  help  solve  the  problem 
of  making  the  blind,  self  supporting 
members  of  the  icommunity  may  join 
the  association.  $100  annually  pur- 
chases a  founder©'  membership,.  $25  a 
sustainng  membership  and  $5  an  an- 
nual    membersship, 

Officers  of  the  association  are  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Mr.  Carleton  Sprague;  | 
vice  presidents,  Dr.  Matthew  D.  Mann 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Gratwick;  re- 
cording secretary,  Mrs.  William  P. 
Northup;  general  secretary,  Mrs.  John 
R.  Ash;  treasurer,  Mr.  James  How. 
All  cash  contributions  may  be  sent  to 
Mr.  How  at  No.  265  Main  Street. 

The  executive  board  is  at  present 
<fomposed  of  four  members,  but  will 
be  increased  to  nine.  The  present  mem- 
bers are  Mrs.  P.  H.  Griffin,  chairman; 
Dr.  Carlos  Alden,  Dr.  Lee  M.  Francis 
and     Mrs.    Adelbert    Moot. 
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Buffalo  Association  For  Blind.  v 

As  a  result  of  Miss  Winifred  Holt's  le- 
ant visit  to  Buffalo  an  association  for  the 
Jlief  of  the  blind  has  been  started  in  this 
;ty.  The  association  was  organized  at  a 
teeting  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Grat- 
ick,  where  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
as  subscribed  and  relief  work  was  at  once 
egun.  Later  the  Buffalo  Association  for 
le  Blind  was  organized  with  the  following 
tflcers: 

President — Mr.  Carleton  Sprague. 
Vice-presidents — Dr.   Matthew    D.    Mann, 
:rs.  William  H.  Gratwick. 
Secretary— -Mrs.  William  P.  Northrup. 
Treasurer — Mr.  James  How. 
Executive  committee — Mrs.  P.  H.  Griffin, 
lairman;    Dr.    Carlos    Alden,    Dr.    Lee    M. 
rancis,  Mrs.  Adelbert  Moot. 
General  secretary — Mrs.  John  R.  Ash. 
There  are  in  Buffalo  about  two  hundred 
luut   blind   of   whom     perhaps    fifty    are 
ained  workers.  Many  of  the  trained  work- 
's,  however,   are  unable   to  get  the   work 
iaf  they  are  fitted  to  do,  notably  one  man 
ho  is  an  expert  piano  tuner  but  is  obliged 
>  work  in  a  factory  where  he  is  in   con- 1 
:ant  danger  of  being  injured  by   the  ma- 
linery. 

One  blind  man,  Mr.  William  Sheehan,  has 
>r  several  years  successfully  operated  a 
room  factory,  where  he  employs  a  few 
lind  men.  As  soon  as  sufficient  funds  can 
e  raised  the  association  proposes  to  move 
Lr.  Sheehan's  factory  into  a  larger  bulld- 
ig  and  thus  enable  him  to  employ  more 
lind  men  who  will  be  selected  by  the  as- 
>ciatlon. 

One  blind  man,  formerly  a  bridge  builder, 
as  found  in  the  almshouse.  A  member  of 
le  association  is  paying  his  board  and  Mr. 
heehan  is  teaching  him  to  make  brooms. 
s  fast  as  the  money  can  be  raised  more 
ten  will  be  sent  to  learn  this  trade. 
There  are  a  few  blind  women  who  can 
;ochet,  knit  and  even  do  plain  sewing,  like 
taking  of  sheets  and  aprons.  The  associa- 
on  will  furnish  these  women  with  ma- 
irials  and  assist  them  to  sell  these  artl- 
es.  Many,  however,  are  unable  to  do  any 
'ork  and  teachers  must  be  employed  to 
istruct  them. 

The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
hion  has  donated  a  room  for  the  summer 
>  be  used  as  headquarters.  Mrs.  Ash  will 
e  found  there  every  day  except  Saturday 
rom  3  to  5  p.  m.  to  give  any  information  j 
nd  to  take  orders  for  any  articles  the 
lind  can  make.  She  will  also  have  charge 
f  a  ticket  bureau  to  which  any  persons 
nay   send  tickets  for  concerts,   lectures  or 


he  theatre  that  they  cannot  themselves 
ise  These  will  be  sent  to  the  blind  men 
md  women. 

It  Is  estimated  that  60  per  cent  of  the 
:ases  of  blindness  is  due  to  neglect  of  the 
*yes  of  infants,  and  the  association  will  at 
>nce  enter  upon  this  preventive  work.  Just 
how  much  can  be  done  depends  upon  the 
generosity  of  the  public.  The  workers  are 
ready  as  soon  as  they  have  the  funds.  The 
annual  dues  are: 

For  members,  $5;  for  sustaining  members, 
$25;  for  founders,  $100  or  more. 

Any  subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Mr. 
James  How,  265  Main  street. 
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9n  Behalf  of  Buffalo's  Blind 

The  recently  formed  BuffatowAown 
Nation  for  the  Blind  has,  following 
ilosely  upon  Miss  Winifred  Holt's 
recent  visit  to  this  city,  begun  its  work 
and  through  the  co-operation  of  Will- 
iam Sheehan,  a  blind  man  who  has 
been  conducting  a  broom  f actoTy  in 
Grant  Street  for  several  years,  will  be 
enabled  to  help  a  few  of  Buffalo's 
sightless.  Mr.  Carleton  Sprague  hat 
very  kindly  given  the  use  of  a  large 
airy  room  with  he'iat  and  power  in  the 
Pitts  Agricultural  Works  and  the  as- 
sociation will  be  the  financial  backer 
for  a  big  broom  factory  to  be  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Sheehan  and  in  which 
will  be  employed  as  many  as  possible 
of    Buffalo's    2  00    blind    persons. 

The  association  proposes  to  secure 
teachers  who  will  go  into  the  homes 
and  instruct  the  women  in  the  art  oi 
doing  certain  kinds  of  needlework, 
beadwork  and  possibly  basketry  and 
caning.  The  output  of  both  factory 
and  homes  will  be  placed  upon  the 
market  by  'the  association. 

The  work  of  the  association  is  al- 
most entirely  for  the  adult  blind,  as 
children  have  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  State  in  its  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Batavia. 

Ticket  Bureau. 

In  addition  to  the  industries  to  be 
provided  for  the  afflicted  there  will 
also  be  established  a  ticket  bureau  to 
which  people  who  have  tickets  for  the- 
atrical, musical  and  other  attractions 
will  be  asked  to  contribute.  In  many 
instances  people  who  purchase  tickets 
for  concerts  or  shows  are  unabLe  to 
hem   and    would    bo   glad   to    pass 


tihem  on  to  someone  who  would  toe  I 
made  happy  toy  them,  and  this  ticket 
toureau  for  the  tollnd  will  afford  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  so. 

Next  Monday  headquarters  will  be 
opened  at  the  Women's  Union  Build- 
ing, where  a  room  has  been  given  free 
of  charge  until  the  1st!  of  next  Octo- 
ber. Here  will  be  found  daily  except! 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  from  3  until  5 
o'clock,  Mrs.  John  R.  Ash,  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Association  for  the 
Blind,  to  meet  the  blind  people  and  all 
Who  are  interested  in  the  project.  Here 
also  will  be  the  ticket  bureau,  and 
here,  too,  may  application  for  mem- 
bership in  the  association  be  made. 
Membership  and  Officers. 

On  the  organization  of  the  associa- 
tion $1,000  was  subscribed  by  men  and 
women  interested,  but  much  more  than 
this  amount  will  toe  required  to  finance 
the  venture,  so  that  a  large  member- 
ship is  desired.  Anyone  to  whom  this 
work  of  lifting  the  sightless  out  of 
the  gloom  of  despondency  and  en- 
abling them  to  busy  their  hands  and 
'brains  with  work  that  will  toave  a 
market  value,  and  thus  help  solve  the 
problem  of  making  the  blind  self-sup- 
porting members  of  the  community 
may  join  the  association.  One  dollar 
annually  purchases  a  founders'  mem- 
bership, $25  a  sustaining  membership 
and  $5  an  annual  membership. 

Officers  of  the  association  are  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Mr.  Carleton  Sprague; 
vice-presidents,  Dr.  Matthew  D.  Mann 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Gratiwiek;  re- 
cording secretary,  Mrs.  William  P. 
Nortihrup;  general  secretary,  Mrs.  John 
R.  Ash;  treasurer,  Mr.  James  How. 
All  cash  contributions  may  toe  sent  to 
Mr.  How  at  No.  265  Main  Street. 

The  executive  board  is  at  present 
composed  of  four  members,  but  will 
toe  Increased  to  nine.  The  present 
memtoers  are  Mrs.  P.  H.  Griffin,  chair- 
man; Dr.  Carlos  Alden,  Dr.  Lee  M. 
Francis  and  Mrs.  Adeltoert  Moot. 
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CLUB    OF    BLIND    GIRLS. 


First   Organization   of    Its    Kind    In  the  j 
Ail    I  W¥*rld>    Say    Members. 

j'A>  "blind  woman's  club"  has  been! 
forined^wjhjcn,  according  to  one  of  its 
members,  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States,  says  the  New  York 
Tribune.  The  club  was  organized  a 
few  days  ago,  the  first  meeting  being 
held  at  the  home  of  the  Misses  Wini- 
fred and  Edith  Holtz,  in  New  York. 
The  club  will  be  run  on  the  same  basis 
as  ony  other  social  club.  Its  object,  ac- 
cording to  Miss  Agnes  Stafford,  who 
is  blind  and  one  of  its  charter  mem- 
bers, is  to  show  the  blind  people  that 
they  need  no  longer  be  objects  of  char- 
ity. At  the  preliminary  meeting  four- 
teen blind  girls  attended.  A  president, ! 
vice  president,  secretary  and  treasurer 
were  elected.  Although  blind,  Miss 
Wiess,  the  secretary,  will  take  the ! 
minutes  of  the  meetings  down  in  short- ! 
hand.  At  the  meetings  the  reports  of 
the  various  officers  of  the  club  will  be 
read  by  the  associated  members  who 
are  not  blind. 

Mrs.  Charles  Sheppard  of  New  York, 
who  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  movement,  has  offered  her  home 
for  the  use  of  the  club  to  hold  their 
meetings  during  the  summer.  The 
family  have  left  the  city. 

"People  say  that  we  are  useless  with- 
out our  eyes,"  said  Miss  Stafford.  "It 
isn't  so.  It's  our  brains  that  do  the 
work  and  not  our  eyes.  Some  of  us 
blind  girls  are  more  intelligent  and 
smarter  than  many  girls  who  can  see. 
We  have  fourteen  members  so  far,  and 
we  expect  to  increase  that  number  to 
100  very  soon.  Some  of  the  girls  live 
in  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx  and  in  New 
York.  There  are  several  blind  men's 
clubs,  but  this  is  the  only  blind  wom- 
an's club  In  the  whole  world. 

"We  are  going  to  adopt  some  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  men's  club  and  also 


their  parliamentary  rules.  It  will  give 
the  people  a  chance  to  study  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  the  blind." 

Miss  Stafford,  who  has  been  blind 
since  she  was  five  years  old,  received 
her  education  in  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion For  the  Blind,  at  Thirty-ninth 
street  and  Ninth  avenue.  She  was 
there  for  eight  years.  She  can  use  a 
typewriter  as  well  as  a  girl  who  can 
see  and  has  three  pupils.  Miss  Isaacs, 
vice  president  of  the  club,  is  a  tele^ 
phone  operator  at  Lebanon  hospital,  in 
the  Bronx. 
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Buffalo  Association  for  the 

Blind  reports  Progress 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  coratndtt^ 
tee  of  the  Buffalo  Association  for  thdj 
Blind  was  held  yesterday  afternoon  id 
the  library  of  the  Twentieth  Centur^ 
Club,  the  president,  Oarleton  Sprague»| 
in  the  chair,  and  almost  every  membeft 
in  attendance. 

Mrs.  Charles  Van  Bergen  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  executive  board  and  was 
present  for  the  first  time  yesterday. 

Following  reports  and  discussion,  the 
matter  of  opening  a  broom  factory  for 
the  blind  was  taken  up  and  the  details, 
with  power  to  act,  were  left  with  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Sprague,  Mrs.  P.  BL  Griffin,  and  Mrs. 
John  Ash. 

Within  a  few  days  more  than  $200  has 
been  contributed  toward  the  work,  a 
part  of  which  was  voluntary.  Mrs.  Ash. 
who  is  trying  to  interest  the  public  in 
this  new  enterprise,  reported  yesterday 
that  there  is  great  enthusiasm  shown  in 
the  project  and  that  she  has  many 
.promises  of  substantial  aid  as  soon  as 
the  work  is  thoroughly  organized. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  broom  factory 
may  be  opened  in  a  small  way  next 
week  and  that  at  least  five  blind 
may  be  employed  there. 
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ASSOCIATION 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


Has  Opened  Headquarters  and 
Started    Ticket     Bureau- 
Broom  Factory   Will 
Be  Started  Soon. 


The  recently  organized  Buffalo  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  has  opened 
headquarters  in  room  No.  29  of  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  the  ticket  bureau  has  been 
started  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board  held  yesterday  afternoon 
in  the  library  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club  plans  were  definitely  out- 
lined for  opening  the  broom  factory 
in  charge  of  William  Sheehan,  where 
blind  men  will  be  employed.  Mr. 
Carleton  Sprague,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Griffin 
and  Mrs.  John  R.  Ash  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  attend  to  the  details 
of  opening  the  establishment. 

The  account  of  the  objects  of  the 
association  outlined  in  the  Courier  re- 
cently has  aroused  much  interest  and 
there  have  been  many  inquiries  both 
from  people  who  desire  to  become 
identified  with  it  and  from  blind  peo- 
ple. Contributions  of  money  will  be 
gratefully  received  from  any  who  de- 
sire to  help  the  work  and  become  mem- 
bers Of  the  association.  As  stated  be- 
fore $100  or  more  buys  a  founder's 
membership,  $25  a  sustaining  member- 
ship and  $5  an  annual  membership. 
All  contributions  may  be  sent  to  Mr. 
James  How,  treasurer,  No.  265  Main 
Street. 

Anyone  who  has  theater  or  concert 
tickets  which  they  are  unable  to  use 
are  urged  to  send  them  to  the  asso- 
ciation at  the  Women's  Union,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  given  to  blind 
people  who  would  enjoy  recreations 
but  cannot  afford  to  purchase  tickets. 
Dr.  Peter  C.  Cornell  of  the  Star  The- 
ater ha.s  promised  his  assistance  in  the 
matter  and  other  prominent  people 
have  signified  their  willingness  to  co- 
operate in  the  ticket  scheme  which  is 
a  successful  part  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  being  done  by  the  New  York 
City   association. 
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FOREIGN  BEQUESTS  IN 


<kM 


F  RICHARD  FICKEN 


Newburgh,  June  ll.-The  will  of  Rich- 
ard Ficken,  a  wealthy  resident  of  Centra 
Valley,  was  probated  to-day  in  Surro- 
gate's Court,  AriTong  the  public  bequests 
are  the  following:  Greenwood  Cemeters 
Association,  Brooklyn,  £2J»0;  to  th« 
Lutheran  church  at  Scharmbeck,  province 
of  Hanover,  Germany,  $500;  German  Hos- 
pital, New  York  city,  $2,000;  Industria 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  $1,000 
German  Society,  New  York,  $2,000;  Ma^ 
sonic  Board  of  Relief,  Brooklyn,  $1,000 
Old  Folks'  Home  at  Scharmbeck,  Ger- 
many, $2,000;  Mansfield  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  o: 
Brooklyn,  $2,000;  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New] 
burgh,  "$3,000. 

He  also  establishes  a  fund  of  $1,000  ir 
the  Central  Valley  school  to  pay  for  prizes 
for  scholastic  attainments.  This  is  it 
honor  of  his  friend  and  former  neighbor 
General  Palma,  late  President  of  th< 
Cuban  republic. 


SEVERAL  BEQUESTS  TO 

BROOKLYN  INSTITUTIONS. 


Severs?  bequests  whld^benefit  insti- 
tutions ip.  tBmok\^J0we  contained  in 
the  will  ^|mj(riBiffdrFicken,  a  wealthy 
resident  of  Central  Valley,  which  has 
been  probated  at  Newburgh.  The  sum 
of  $1,000  is  left  to  the  Greenwood  Ceme- 
tery Association;  $l,00p  to  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind;  $1,000  to  the  Ma- 
sonic Board  of  Relief,  and  $2,000  to  the 
Mansfield  Post,  G.  A.  R.  The  bequests, 
to  institutions  elsewhere  include  $2,000 
to  the  German  Hospital  in  Manhattan; 
$3,000  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  at  New- 
burgh, and  he  leaves  $1,000  to  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  school  for  prizes  for  scho- 
lastic attainments.  This  is  in  honor  of 
his  friend,  Gen!  Palma,  president  »of  the 
Cuban  Republic. 
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Buffalo        The  Buffalo  Association  for 

Association       ^    g^^    recently    Qrgan_ 
the  Blind.        izec[    on    ^-fte    same    plan    as 

the  New  York  association,  has  taken 
rooms  in  the  Women's  Union  Building. 
Work  has  been  started  through  the  co- 
operation of  William  Sheehan,  a  blind 
man  who  for  several  years  has  been  con- 
ducting a  small  broom  factory  in  Grant 
street  and  employing  two  blind  and  two 
sighted  helpers.  Mr.  Sheehan  has  re- 
cently through  the  efforts  of  the  asso- 
ciation taken  into  his  employ  another 
blind  man  who  has  been  living  in  the 
county  house,  because  his  blindness  pre- 
vented him  from  carrying  on  his  occu- 
pation as  a  skilled  .  bridge  builder. 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Carleton 
Sprague  who  has  offered  to  the  associa- 
tion free  of  charge,  room,  heat,  light  and 
power,  Mr.  Sheehan  expects  soon  to  re- 
move his  shop  to  quarters  in  the  Pitts 
Agricultural  Works,  where  on  a  larger 
scale  he  will  be  able  to  employ  blind  men 
as  workmen.  There  are  already  some 
skilled  workmen,  but  many  of  the  blind 
men  will  require  to  be  taught,  and  the 
association  will  financially  back  the 
broom  factory  so  that  Mr.  Sheehan  will 
be  in  as  good  a  position  as  before  he 
undertook  the  work  of  superintending 
the  factory,  and  the  blind  men  receive  a 
living  wage  for  their  labor.  At  the  same 
time  plans  have  been  started  by  which 
the  blind  women  in  their  homes  may  have 
the  long  monotony  of  their  days  relieved, 
and  their  labor  bring  in  to  them  a  financial 
return.  The  association  pronoses  to  se- 
cure teachers  who  will  go  into  the  homes 
and  instruct  the  women  in  the  art  of 
doing  certain  kinds  of  needlework,  bead- 
work  and  possibly  basketry,  and  caning. 


The  output  of  both  factory  and  homes 
will  be  placed  upon  the  market  by  the 
association.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
dustries to  be  provided  for  the  afflicted 
there  will  also  be  established  a  ticket  bu- 
reau to  which  people  who  have  tickets 
for  theatrical,  musical  and  other  attrac- 
tions will  be  asked  to  contribute.  In 
many  instances  people  who  purchase  tick- 
ets for  concerts  or  shows  are  unable  to 
use  them  and  would  be  glad  to  pass  them 
on  to  someone  who  would  be  made  happy 
by  them,  and  this  ticket  bureau  for  the 
blind  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so. 

The  organization  of  the  Buffalo  as- 
sociation followed  a  meeting  of  those 
interested  in  the  blind  addressed  by  Miss 
Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  association.  Officers  are  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Carleton  Sprague>; 
vice-presidents.  Dr.  Matthew  D.  Mann 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Gratwick;  record- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  William  P.  Northup; 
general  secretary,  Mrs.  John  R.  Ash; 
treasurer,  James  How.  The  executive 
board:  Mrs.  P.  H.  Griffin,  chairman;  Dr. 
Carlos  Alden,  Dr.  Lee-  M.  Francis  and 
Mrs.  Adelbert  Moot. 
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Buffalo  Association  for  the  Bljnd 
continues  its  gootTlX/ork. 

Members  of  the  Buffalo  Association 
for  the  Blind  have  not  been  idle  during 
the  summer  and  with  the  beginning  of 
September,  plans  for  the  autumn  and 
winter  are  well  under  way. 

A  meeting-  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  association  was  held  recently  at  the 
Twentieth  Gentury  Club,  at  which  con- 
siderable business  was  transacted  and 
plans  were  discussed  for  an  extension  of 
the  work. 

The  society  is  already  in  possession 
of  its  quarters  at  No.  489  Ellicott  street, 
using  the  front  part  of  the  building  for 
an  office,  where  the  general  secretary, 
Mrs.  John  Ash,  makes  her  headquar- 
ters, receiving  all  interested  in  the  work 
and  all  needing  the  help  of  the  society. 
The  back  part  of  ttie  building  is  used  as 
a  broom  factory  and  for  chair  caning, 
both  branches  of  work  progressing  sat- 
isfactorily under  the  direction  of  the 
blind  superintendent. 

At  present  the ,  society  is  much  inter- 
ested in  a  blind  massuese,  who  came 
to  Buffalo  to  live  during  the  summer 
and  who  expects  to  make  the  city  her 
home.  She  was  born  near  Buffalo  and 
comes  from  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  who 
states  that  she  has  been  one  of  his  best 
pupils.  Members  of  the  Buffalo  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  have  tried  her 
and  found  her  more  than  satisfactory. 
"She  has  a  pleasant  touch,  is  strong, 
expert  and  very  gentle,  added  to  which 
is  an  unusual  degree  of  magnetism," 
was  the  verdict  of  one  woman  after  an 
hour  under  her  skilled  hands. 

In  Japan  all  the  massage  is  done  by 
the  blind,  who  possess  an  unusual  deli- 
cacy of  touch  and  are,  therefore,  es- 
pecially suited  to  this  delicate  and 
exacting  work.  M 
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TEACHING  THE  BLI 


ASSOCIATION 

f*       EXT  EX  US    US    FIELD, 

Nasi  Home  All  Its  Own  Where  Many  Ise- 
Ful  industries  Are  Taught —Fine  Ex. 
amples  of  Their  Work  on  View —The 
Social    Side   Carefully    Looked   After. 

In  a  home  all  its  own  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  has  just  entered  upon 
what  promises  to  be  a  red  letter  year  of  its 
existence.  - 

Heretofore  the  business  of  the  association 
has  been  conducted  from  the  home  of  its 
founders,  the  Misses  Holt,  on  East  Seventy- 
eighth  street.  There  has  also  been  a  work- 
room on  Forty-second  street  where  blind 
men  are  instructed  in  broom  making,  the 
caning  of  chairs  and  like  industries.  This 
workroom  will  still  be  maintained  sepa- 
rately, while  in  the  new  home,  which  is  at 
118  East  Fifty-ninth  street,  a  workroom  for 
women  has  been  opened. 

In  the  back  parlor  of  the  new  home  a 
class  of  blind  women  meets  every  day  from 
9  till  4  o'clock  for  instruction  in  knitting 
and  basket  weaving,  while  in  the  front  parlor 
are  displayed  not  only  articles  of  their  fash- 
ioning, but  the  handiwork  of  blind  men  and 
women  all  over  the  city. 

There  are  chairs  and  shirtwaist  boxes  of 
mission  style,  simple  in  design  and  faultless 
in  fashioning,  sent  in  by  blind  carpenters, 
and  miniature  furniture  for  dolls  made  by 
a  blind  toy  maker  in  this  city.  Making 
chessboards  for  the  blind  forms  an  industry 
for  those  skilled  in  wood  working.  Weav- 
ing baskets,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  is  an  occu- 
pation for  both  sexes,  and  one  clever  blind 
worker  has  taken  to  fashioning  dolls'  hats 
in  all  manner  of  shapes  from  the  basket 
materials,  with  straw  trimmings. 

The  women  display  everything  in  the  line 
of  crocheting  and  knitting  from  shawls  and 
coverlets  to  the  most  delicate  articles^of 
infants'  wear.  A  fall  sweater  is  a  novelty 
crocheted  by  one  of  the  association's  pupils. 
It  is  of  fairy  like  texture,  wrought  in  an  open 
stitch,  to  wear  beneath  a  light  jacket  be- 
fore the  really  cold  weather  sets  in.  Hand- 
bags of  silk  and  bead  work  are  also  knitted 


beautifully  by  blind  women.  From  a  chan- 
delier hangs  a  little  hammock  woven  by 
a  blind  man  and  in  it  swing  two  dolls 
dressed  by  blind  women. 

Other  occupations  which  the  blind  under- 
take in  this  new  building  will  prove  even 
more  surprising  to  the  general  public.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  public  stenographic 
department,  where  the  business  man  may 
dictate  letters  as  rapidly  as  he  would  to  a 
sighted  person,  and  be  assured  of  as  accu- 
rate results.  Already  one  stenographer  is 
busy  in  the  office  rattling  off  stenographic 
notes  upon  a  little  machine,  which  prints 
them  in  raised  characters  upon  long  reels 
of  paper,  from  which  she  afterward  writes 
them  upon  the  ordinary  typewriter  by  means 
of  the  touch  system. 

"We  are  going  to  make  a  specialty  of 
shampooing  and  giving  massage,"  said 
one  of  the  social  workers  of  the  associa- 
tion. "The  blind,  you  know,  are  the  most 
expert  massage  operators  in  the  world. 
In  parts  of  Germany  and  all  through  Japan 
the  right  of  giving  such  treatment  is  re- 
served to  the  blind  alone,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  things  they  can  do  exceptionally 
well.  The  man  and  woman  whom  we 
have  engaged  are  graduates  of  the  Weir 
Mitchell  system,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
known,  and  besides  giving  treatment  of 
the  kind  they  will  instruct  other  blind 
women  in  both  professions." 

"We  do  not  pretend  to  be  in  perfect 
working  o^er  by  any  means,"  said  Miss 
Edith  Holt.  "In  fact,  we  have  only  moved 
In  and  have  not  even  notified  the  public 
of  our  whereabouts. 

"Our  classes  in  knitting  and  basketry, 
however,  are  already  proving  very  suc- 
cessful and  are  much  appreciated  by  the 
women.  Our  association,  you  know,  works 
only  among  those  who  have  lost  their  sight 
after  they  are  grown  men  and  women 
and  cannot  gain  entrance  to  the  regular 
schools  for  the  blind.  Such  persons  are 
generally  rendered  absolutely  helpless  by 
their  affliction,  and  if  they  are  poor  they 
become  a  burden  to  their  families— a  fact 
which  preys  on  their  minds. 

"The  chief  object  of  the  association  is 
to  make  all  such  persons  self-supporting. 
Before  moving  here  we  have  had  two 
teachers  making  regular  rounds  in  the 
city,  instructing  the  women  in  various 
handicrafts,  taking  them  the  materials, 
which  we  supply  free  of  charge,  and  pay- 
ing them  for  the  articles  when  finished: 
It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  our  pupi*e 
come  here  instead.  Ihey  can  work  under 
constant  supervision,  and  besides  they 
have  a  sociable  day  together. 


"We  break  into  the  routine  of  work  with 
calisthenics,  which  is  especially  beneficial 
to  the  blind,  whose  affliction  is  apt  to  compel 
them  to  be  more  or  less  inactive.      Then 
twice  a  week  we  have  an  hour  of   instruc- 
tion in  choral  singing,  which  they  enjoy 
greatly.    The  lunch  hour  we  try  to  make 
as  pleasant  as  possible.    The  women  brinf 
their  own  lunches,  and  we  serve  hot  souj 
in  addition.     After  luncheon  one  of  then 
plays  on  the  piano  while  the  others  dance 
and   the   laughter  which  arises  from   th< 
assembly  room  at  that  time  would  be  a 
1  revelation  to  people  who  associate  blind- 
!  ness  with  melancholy. 

"We  have  a  splendid,  large  back  yard, 
and  this  will  be  fitted  up  with  swings  and 
seesaws  for  the  amusement  of  the  women 
when  the  warm  weather  sets  in. " 

At  present  about  twenty  blind  women 
attend  the  classes  at  the  association's 
building.  When  others  can  procure  guides 
to  and  from  the  school  this  number  will 
be  more  than  doubled.  The  association 
provides  the  carfare  of  both  the  pupil 
and  an  escort,  but  many  of  the  women 
who  would  like  to  attend  have  no  friend  or 
relative  who  is  willing  to  make  the  trip 
twice  a  day.  The  teachers,  therefore,  still 
make  their  rounds  to  those  who  cannot 
fcome  to  the  classes 

i  Working  a  telephone  switchboard  is 
also  upon  the  association's  curriculum  for 
this  year,  for  it  has  been  found  to  be  an 
occupation  which  the  blind  learn  readily. 
Already  four  blind  telephone  girls  have 
tot  good  places  in  this  city. 

"We  cannot  and  do  not  expect  people  to 
patronize  the  blind  out  of  pity,  simply 
because  they  are  blind,"  said  Miss  Holt. 
"We  constantly  impress  upon  both  men 
and  women  that  the  work  they  do  must  be 
not  only  as  good  but  if  possible  a  little 
better  than  that  of  the  sighted  people 
with  whom  they  compete.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  the 
general  public,  which  still  persists  in  con- 
sidering eyes  necessary  for  truly  fine, 
beautiful  work— though  this  ignorance  is 
being  rapidly  overcome. 

"You  will  S9e  from  the  articles  down- 
stairs that  we  will  not  accept  from  either 
men  or  women  anything  which  s  faulty 
in  workmanship,  and  in  our  other  depart- 
ments the  same  high  standard  is  observed." 

In  the  basement  of  the  new  building  is 
a  large  assembly  hall,  which  serves  not 
only  for  the  classes  in  calisthenics  and 
the  luncheon  hour  and  recreation  of  the 
women  who  work  there,  but  also  as  the 
meeting  place  of  the  two  blind  people's 
clubs  which  have  sprung  out  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  are  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  connected  with  its  work.  Already 
each  club  has  had  its  first  session  in  its 
new  home.  The  men's,  the  older  and  larger 
of  the  two.  celebrated  the  occasion  by 
decorating  the  hall  with  flags  and  plants 

"Why?"  asked  a  visitor  who  Raw  the  hall 
thus  decked  out.  "The  blind  men  could 
not  sae  these  dec  <  ,,■  <-n  joy  i  hem  " 

"Oh,  they  enjoyed  them  greatly,"' ex- 
plained the  woman    who  was  showing  the 


building,  "for  their  guides  described  them 
and|told  how  pretty  they  were,  and  it  made  | 
the  blind  proud  and  happy  to  have  things 
looking  nice  for  the  pleasure  of  the  sighted 
people  who  attended  the  meeting." 
]  "The  object  of  the  clubs  is  that  of  most 
other  clubs,"  Miss  Holt  said.  "They  serve 
to  draw  the  members  out  of  themselves, 
give  them  a  sociable,  enjoyable  evening 
every  two  weeks  and  a  chance  to  become 
acquainted  with  each  other.  They  also 
I  make  mutual  help  easy. 

"For  instance,  blind  men  who  have  raised 
themselves  into  good  places  in  spite  of  great 
hardships/  come  from  all  over  the  country 
to  talk  before  our  men's  club  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  succeed  likewise.  One 
who  spoke  last  year  was  a  man  from  the 
West  who  had  lost  his  sight  and  had  one 
arm  blown  off  in  an  explosion  not  three 
years  before.  In  spite  of  this  terrible 
disaster  he  had  made  himself  so  capable 
that  he  was  then  in  charge  of  the  unruly 
boys  in  one  of  the  largest  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  his  State.  In  the  summer  he 
does  'field  work,'  travelling  through  iso- 
lated portions  of  the  country  hunting  for 
blind  children  who  should  be  placed  in 
schools  and  for  older  blind  folks  who  need 
instruction  and  aid. 

"Another  man  from  Philadelphia  told 
the  club  he  had  studied  piano  tuning  and 
was  succeeding  in  'tuning  his  way'  through 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. " 

Sighted  people  are  welcome  as  associate 
members  in  both  clubs,  for  the  blind  are 
trying  to  fight  against  being  segregated 
from  ordinary  society  and  to  teach  people 
who  still  have  their  eyes  how  capable, 
intelligent  and  companionable  some  of 
those  who  have  lost  them  may  be. 

Not  only  the  poor  but  persons  in  every 
walk  of  life  come  to  the  association  for 
advice  in  aiding  or  amusing  a  relative  who 
has  suddenly  lost  his  sight.  A  wealthy 
business  man  who  was  suddenly  stricken 
with  blindness  a  month  ago  now  drives 
to  the  association  building  in  his  carriage 
every  day  to  learn  to  use  the  typewriter, 
so  that  he  may  continue  to  direct  his  affairs. 
He  is  also  studying  basket  weaving  to  pass 
his  leisure  hours.  Others  of  these  well 
to  do  people  wish  to  be  taught  to  read, 
and  dozens  are  delighted  to  discover  that 
there  are  playing  cards  for  the  blind  as  well 
as  checkers  and  chess,  and  slates  which 
make  writing  not  only  possible  but  actu- 
ally easy  for  them. 
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ja.  Concert  Under  Mrs.  Bichardson- 
j  Kus£er's  Direction  on  October  24. 
\  On  Thursday  of  this  week  a  concert 
will  be  $veh  in  the  hall  of  the  Young 
Men's  '-Christian  Association,  at  Bedford 
^aveuuevand  Monroe  street,  in  aid  of  the  j 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  The  pro-  ! 
gramme  for  the  occasion  has  already  been 
published  in  the  Eagle.  Mrs.  Emma 
Richardson-Kuster,  musical  director  of 
the  Chaminade  Club  and  a  pianist  of  ac- 
knowledged skill,  will  be  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Etta  Hamilton  Martin,  soprano; 
Frederick  L.  Higgins,  tenor;  Miss  Alice 
McNeill,  accompanist,  and  by  the  Rem- 
sen  Trio,  comprising  Robert  M.  Robin- 
son, J.  R.  Youatt  and  Edmund  B.  Titus. 

The  work  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
deserving  conducted  for  any  charitable 
purpose  whatsoever  in  this  city.  The  in- 
stitution on  Gates  avenue  educates  the 
blind  to  mechanical  labor,  and  thus  en- 
ables them  to  contribute  something  to 
the  upkeep  of  the  premises  they  occupy. 
No  public  funds  are  available  for  the 
support  of  the  home,  and  beyond  the  nec- 
essarily restricted  revenue  derived  from 
the  industry  of  its  inmates  it  depends 
for  maintenance  upon  the  contributions 
of  the  charitably  disposed.  The  concert 
of  Thursday  next  was  planned  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  funds  that  are  need- 
ed for  the  further  progress  of  the  home. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  enter- 
tainment is  headed  by  Mrs.  Dwight  Ellis 
and  includes  Mrs.  S.  P.  Mills,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Fuchs,  Mrs-  Albert  Scull,  Mrs.  George 
Stout,'  Mrs.  Richard  Nugent  and  Miss  J. 
M.  Bohnet. 


3-^iotU,  n.M.,  YWws 


There  was  a  meeting  of  the 'executive 
board  of  the  Buffalo  Blind  Associa- 
tion at  the  20th  Century  Club  yester- 
day at  which  Mrs.  U**it*»n  Sprague 
presided.  Great  enthusiasm  in  the 
progress  of  work  being  done  among  the 
blind  in  Buffalo  was  expressed  —  two 
blind  men  have  been  added  to  the 
broom-makers  department  and  three 
blind  girls  have  been  added  to  the  box- 
making  class.  The  masseuse  recom- 
rnended  by  Dr.  Weir  MitcheU  is  having 
ill  the  work  she  can  well  attend  to 
ind  on  every  hand  the  society  feels 
i  has  great  encouragement  to  pursue 
is  vigorous  course  in  aid  of  this 
>jranch    of  afflicted    humanity. 
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TO  AID  INDUSTRIAL  HOME. 


Pine    Concert    Given   Last    Night 
at    Bedford    Branch 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

ncert  in  aid  of  the  Brooklyn  Indus- 
trial Home  for  ^ygfHito^i'^" a  given  last 
night  by  fflma  Richardson-Kuster  and 
assistants,  at  the  Bedford  Branch,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  An  exceedingly  fine  programme  of 
i  classical  music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental,   was   given. 

Emma  Richardson  Kuster,  musical  di- 
rector Cham  made  Club,  was  the  pianist, 
and  her  selections  were  much  appreciated. 
Among  them  were  some  from  Mendels- 
sohn and  a  rhapsodie  of  Bizst's. 

Mrs.  Etta  Hamilton  Martin  was  heard 
in  soprano  solos,  including  "A  Day  in 
Venice,"  by  Nevin,  and  Harris'  "The 
Hills  of  Syke,"  with  'cello  bbbligato  by 
Mr.   Youatt. 

The  tenor  soloist,  Frederick  L.  Higgins, 
delighted  his  audience  with  a  number  of 
old  English   songs.   Mrs.    Martin  and  Mr. 
Higgins  were  also  heard  in  a  duet,   "Oh,  j 
That  We  Two  Were  Maying." 
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The  New  York  Association  Ex- 
tends Its  Field. 


Has  a  Home  of  Its  Own  Where 

Many  Useful  Industries 

Are  Taught. 


In  a  home  all  its  own  the  New  York 
association  for  the  Blind  has  just  en- 
tered upon  what  promises  to  be  a  red 
letter  year  of  its  existence. 

Heretofore  the  business  of  the  asso- 
ciation has  been  conducted  from  the 
home  of  its  founders,  the  Misses  Holt; 
on  East  Sevan  ty-ei,ghth  street.  There 
has  also  been  a  work-room  on  Forty- 
second  street  where  blind  men  are  in- 
structed in  broom  making  the  caning 
of  chairs  and  like  industries.  This 
workroom  will  still  be  maintained 
separately,  while  in  the  new  home, 
Which  is  at  118  East  Fifty-ninth  street, 
a  work  room  fur  women  has  been 
opened. 

In  the  back  parlor  of  the  new  home 
a   class    of    blind   women    nhteeta   ever.\ 
-Jay  from    9   till   4   o'clock    for  instiuc- 
ion    in    knitting   and    basket  weaving, 
vhile  in  the  front  parlor  are  display- 
ed  n#t   only  articles   of  their    fashion- 
ng,    but   the   handiwork   of    blind  men 
nd   women  all  over  the   city. 
There    are    chairs      and      shirtwaist 
of    mission    style,    simple    in   de- 
sign   and    faultiest /in    fashioning,   sent 
In   by    blind    carpenters  and    miniainre 
furniture    for    dolls    made    by    a    blind 
toy  maker  In  this  city.   .Making  chess- 
boards   for    the    blind   forms  an    indus- 
try for  those  skilled  in   wood   working. 
ill     shapes   and 
sizes  cupatton   for  both 


and  one  clever  blind  worker  has  taken 
to  fashioning  ^dolls'  hats  in  all  manner 
of  shapes  from  the  basket  materials, 
with  straw  trimmings. 

The  women  display  everything  in 
the  line  of  crocheting  and  finitting 
from  shawls  and  coverlets  to  the  most 
delicate  articles  of  infants'  wear.  A 
fall  sweater  is  a  novelty  crocheted  by 
one  of  the  association's  pupils.  It  is 
of  fairy  like  texture,  wrought  in  an 
open  stitch,  „  to  wear  beneath  a  light 
Ja«ket  before  the  really  cold  weather 
sets  in.  Handbags  of  silk  and  bead 
work  are  also  knitted  beautifully  by 
blind  women.  From  a  chandelier 
hangs  a  ittle  hammock  woven  bv  a 
blind  man  and  in  it  swing  two  dolls 
dressed    by   blind    women. 

Other  occupations  which  the  blind 
undertake  in  this  new  building  will 
prove  even  more  surprising  to  the 
general  public.  For  instance.,  there  is 
the  public  stenographic  department, 
where  the  business  man  may  dictate 
letters  as  rapidly  as  he  would  to  a 
sighted  person,  and  be  assured  of  as 
accurate  results.  Already  one  stenog- 
rapher is  busy  in  the  office  rattling 
off  stenographic  notes  upon  a  little 
machine,  which  prints  them  in  raised 
characters  upon  long  reels  of  paper, 
from  which  she  afterward  writes  them 
upon  the  ordinal  typewriter  by 
means   of    the   touch  system. 

"We  are  going  to  make  a  specialty 
of  shampooing  and  giving  massage," 
said  one  of  the  social  workers  of  the 
association.  "The  blind,  you  know,  aro 
the  most  expert  message  operators  in 
the  world.  In  .  parts  of  Germany  and 
all  through  Japan  the  right  of  giving 
such  treatment  is  reserved  to  the  blind 
alone,  because  it  is  one  of  the  things 
they  can  do  exceptionally  well.  The 
man  and  woman  whom  we  have  en- 
gaged are  graduates  of  the  Weir 
Mitchell  system,  which  is  one  of  the 
tin  est  known,  and  besides  giving  treat- 
ment of  the  kind  they  will  instruct 
other  blind  women  in  both  profes- 
sions." 

"We  do  not  pretend  to  be  in  perfect 
working  order  by  any  means,"  said 
Miss  Edith  Holt.  "In  fact,  we  have- 
only  moved  in  and  have  not  eyen  no- 
tified the  public  of  our  whereabouts. 

"Our  clases  in  knitting  and  basketry 
however  are  already  proving  very  suc- 
cessful and  are  much  appreciated  by 
the  women.  Our  association,  you  know 
Works  only  among  those  who  have 
lost  their  sight  alter  they  are  grown 
men  and  women  and  cannot  gain  en- 
trance to  the  regular  schools  for  the 
blind.  Such  persons  are  generally  ren- 
dered absolutely  helpless  by  their  af- 
fliction, and  if 'they*  are  poor  they  be- 
come a  burden  to  their  families- — a 
fact   which    preys    on    their    minds. 


"The  chief  object  of  th#;  association 
is  to  make  all  such  persons  self-sup- 
porting-. Before  moving  here  we  have 
had  two  teachers  making  regular 
rounds  in  the  city,  instructing  tho  wo- 
men in  various  handicrafts,  taking 
them  the  materials,  which  we  supply 
free  of  charge,  and  paying  them  for 
the  articles  when  finished.  It  is  a 
great  advantage -to  have  our  pupih 
come  here  instead.  They  can  worfc 
under  constant  supervision  and  be- 
sides they  have  a  sociable  day  to- 
gether. 

"We  break  into  the  routine  of  work 
with  calisthenics,  which  is  especially 
beneficial  to  the  blind,  whose  afflic- 
tion is  apt  to  compel  them  to  be  more 
or  less  inactive.  Then  twice  a  week  wfe 
have  an  hour  of  instruction  in  choral 
singing,  which  they  enjoy  greatly.  Thf 
lunch  hour  we  try  to  make  as  pleas- 
ant as  possible.  The  women  brim 
their  own  lunches,  and  we  serve  ho 
soup  in  addition.  After  luncheon  on< 
of  them  plays  on  the  piano  while  th< 
others  dance,  and  the  laughter  whicl 
arises  from  the  assembly  room  attfha 
time  would  be  a  revelation  to  peopb 
who  associate  blindness  with  melan 
choly. 

"We  have  a  splendid,  large  bacl 
yard,  and  this  will  be  fitted  up  witl 
swings  and  seesaws  for  the  amuse 
men!  of  the  women  when  the  warn 
weather  sets  in." 

At  present  about  twenty  blind  wo 
men  attend  the  classes  at  the  assoeia 
tion's  building.  When  others  can  pro 
cure  guides  to  and  from  the  schoo 
this  number  will  be  more  than  dou 
bled.  The  association  provides  the  car 
fare  of  both  the  pupil  and  an  escort 
but  many  of  the  women  who  woulc 
like  to  attend  have  no  friend  or  rela 
tive  who  is  willing  to  make  the  trij 
twice  a  day.  The  teachers,  therefore 
still  make  their  rounds  to  those  wh< 
cannot  come  to  the  classes. 

Working  a  telephone  switchboard  i; 
also  upon  the  association's  currlculun 
for  this  year,  for  it  has  been  found  t( 
be  an  occupation  which  the  blinc 
learn  readily.  Already  four  blind  tele 
phono  girls  have  got  good  places  ii 
this  city. 

"We  cannot  and  do  not  expect  peo 
pie  to  patronize  the  blind  out  of  pit} 
simply    because   they   are    blind."    sai 
Miss  Holt.  "We  constantly  impress  ui 
on   both    men    and    women      that      tb 
work     th<\     do    must     be    not    onlv    ; 
good  but  if  possible  a  little  better  tha 
that  of  the  sighted  people  with  who) 
they   compete.      This    is   necessary   i 
overcome  the  prejudice  of  the  goner 
public,  which  Btill  persists  in  conside 
an   for  t.rulv  fine,  beai 
tlful    work — though    this   ignorance 
rapidb   overcome. 


"You  will  see  from  the  aiticl 
downstairs  that  we  will  not  acee 
from  either  men  or  women  anythil 
which  is  faulty  in  workmanshiy)  a: 
in  our  other  departments  the  sai 
high    .standard    is    observed." 

In  the  basement  of  the  new  build! 
is  a  large  assembly  hall,  which  sen 
not  only  for  the  classes  in  calisthen 
and  tin-  luncheon  hour  and   recreati 
of    the    women    who    work    there,    i 
also  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  two 
blind      people's      clubs     which      have 
sprung  out  of  the  association  and  are 
one    of    the   most   interesting   features 
connected  with  its  work.  Already  each 
club  has  had"  Its'  first  session,  in  its  new 
(home.  The  men's,  the  older  and  larger 
I  of  the  two,  celebrated  the  occasion  by 
[decorating   the    hall  with     flags     and 
plants. 

"Why?"  asked  a  visitor  who  saw 
the  hall  -thus  decked  out.  '"The  blind 
men  could  not  see  these  decorations 
or   enjoy   them." 

"Oh,  they  enjoyed     them     greatly," 

explained  the  woman  who  was  show- 

i  ing  the  building,  "for  their  guides  de- 

!  scribed  them  and  told  how  pretty  they 

1  were,  and  it  made  the  blind  proud  and 

happy  to  have  things  looking  nice  for 

the  pleasure  of  the  sighted  people  who 

attended   the  'meeting."  : 

"The  object  of  the. clubs  is  that  of 
most  other  clubs," .  Miss  Holt  said. 
"They  serve  to  draw  the  members  out 
of  themselves,  give  them  a,  sociable, 
enjoyable  evening  every  two  weeks 
and  a  chance,  to  become  acquainted 
with  each  other.  The v  also  make  mu- 
tual   help    easy. 

"For  instance,  blind  men  who  have 
raised  themselves  into  good  places  in 
spite  of  great  hards-hips  come  from  all 
over  the  country  to  talk  before  our 
men's  club  and  to  encourage  them  to 
succeed  likewise.  One  who  spoke  last 
year  was  a  man  from  the  west  who 
had  lost  his  sight  and  had  one  arm 
blown  off '  in  an  explosion  not  three 
years  before.  In"  spite  of  this  terrible- 
disaster  he  had. made  himself  so  capa- 
ble that  he  was  then  in  charge  of  the 
unruly  boys  in  one  of  the  largest  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind  '  in  his  state'. 
In  the  summer  he  does  'field  work,' 
traveling  through  isolated  portions  of 
the  country  hunting  for  blind  children 
who  should  be  placed  in  schools  and 
for  older  blind  folks  who '  need  in- 
struction   and    aid. 

"Another  man  from  Philadelphia 
told  the  club  he  had  studied  piano 
tuning  and  was  succeeding  in  'tuning 
his  way'  through  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania." 

Sighted  people  are  welcome  as  asso- 
ciate members  in  both  clubs,  for  the 
blind  are  trying  to  tight  against  being 
segregated   from   ordinary  society  and 


to  teach  people  who  still  have  their 
eyes  how  capable,  intelligent  and 
companionable  some  of  tho.se  who 
have    lost   them    may   be. 

Not  only  the  poor  but  persons  in 
every  walk  of  life  come  to  the  associ- 
j  at  ion  for  advice  in  aiding  or  amusing 
a  relative  who  has  suddenly  lost  his 
.sight.  A  wealthy  business  man  who 
was  suddenly  stricken  with  blindness 
a  month  ago  now  drives  to  the  associ- 
ation building  in  his  carriage  every 
day  to  learn  to  use  the  typewriter,  so 
that  he  may  continue  to  direct  his  afjf 
faira  He  is  also  studying  basket  weav- 
ing to  pass  his  leisure  hours.  Others  of 
these  well  to  do  people  wish  to  be 
taught  to  read,  and  dozens  are  de- 
lighted to  discover  that  there  are 
oiaying  cards  for  the  blind  as  well  ai 
checkers  and  chess1,  and  slates  whicl 
make  writing  not  only  possible  bin 
actuaBy  easy  for  them. — New  Yort 
Sun. 


NO  GUIDES  FOR  BLIND. 


Many   Debarred   from    Classes   for 
Lapk  of  persons  to  Lead  Them. 

The  Net*  "York  Association  for  t^he  Blind  has 
passed  afct  important  milestone  in  its  afflfWf'l  Juw*- 
ney.  It  fias  a  homo.  Hitherto  it  h  is  been  shel- 
tered In  "the  home  of  its  founder,  Miss  Winifred 
Holt.  Now,  with  the  large  house  at  No.  118  East 
69th  street  fitted  up  for  its  sole  use,  with  ample 
clubrooms  and  workrooms,  with  salesrooms  for  the 
sale  of  articles  made  by  the  blind  and  large  front 
windows  where  these  articles  can  be  displayed  to 
the  passersby,  it  is  in  a  position  to  do  many  things 
which  could  not  be  undertaken  before. 

For  one  thing,  classes  are  now  meeting  regularly 
at  the  association  home,  classes  of  blind  girls  in 
basketry,  knitting  and  other  things.  The  girls 
go  there  every  day,  except  Saturday,  arriving  at  9, 
O'clock  and  staying  until  4.  Of  course,  they  do 
not  work  all  the  time.  Twice  a  week  they  have 
choral  practice,  and  they  enjoy  the  singing  im- 
mensely. Hot  soup  and  coffee  are  always  pro- 
vided for  them  at  noon,  and  they  sit  at  the  tables 
together  and  eat  their  luncheons,  which  they  bring-, 
and  laugh  and  talk.  These  may  sound  like  simple 
pleasures,  but  they  mean  a  great  deal  to  girls  and 
women  who  have,  many  of  them,  sat  at  home  with 
empty  hands  through  long  days  of  darkness  be- 
cause there  was  no  one  to  show  them  their  capa- 
bilities. 


The  classes  are  fairly  large,  but  they  would  be 
much  larger  If  only  guides  could  be  found^to  bring 
the  blind  people  from  their  homes  and  take  them 
back  again  at  night. 

"That  is  one  of  our  great  problems,"  said  one  of 
the  workers  at  the  association.  "The  blind  live 
In  so  many  different  parts  of  the  city,  some  of ' 
them  quite  near,  but  some  up  in  Harlem,  or  over 
in  Brooklyn,  and,  of  course,  they  cannot  come  here 
alone.  It  does  seem  a. pity,  when  we  have  facilities 
here  for  teaching  and  occupying  a  number  of  blind 
people,  that  some  of  those  who  want  so  much  to 
come  are  helpless  to  do  so  because  we  have  no 
guides  for  them." 

The  salesroom  is  on  the  ground  floor  of,  the  build- 
ing. Some  of  the  things  shown  there— all  made  by 
the  blind— are  wonderful  in  the  perfection  of  their 
making.  There  are  ornamental  boxes  of  stained 
wood-  made  by  blind  men,  admirable  for  shirtwaist 
boxes,  or  wood  boxes  for  people  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  an  open  fire.  There  are  in- 
genious "canoe  top"  tables,  rag  rugs,  which  no 
sighted  workers  could  Improve  upon,  and  all  kinds 
of  knitted  articles.  One  showcase  is  filled  with 
babies'  wear— tiny  socks  and  shoes,  little  caps  and 
sacQues,  all  made  by  blind  4/omen.  There  are 
dolls,  too,  and  everything  that  dolls  could  need,  in- 
cluding natty  little  raffia  hats.  There  is  a  large 
stock  of  brooms,  made  by  the  blind  men  at  the 
association's  workrooms  in  42d  street,  And  there 
is  one  large  Teddy  bear,  which  an  old  woman  who 
belongs  to  the  Blind  Women's  Club  made  and  gave 
to  the  association  for  a  mascot. 

Down  in  the  basement  the  whole  floor  Is  turned 
into  on©  large  room.  Here  the  piano  stands,  and 
here  iubs  n|eet  and  the  girls  have  their  lunch-  : 

eons  ac  noon,  'in  the  cellar  below  the  basement 
are  lavatories  and  places  where .  wraps  may  be 
hung.  There  are  arrangements,  too,  for  preparing 
refreshments  when  entertainments  are  given  at 
the  house. 

It  is  said  that  blind  people  are  very  successful 
in  doing  massage  work  and  -giving  scalp  treat- 
ments. They  have  a  delicacy  and  sympathy  of 
touch  that  seems  to  fit  them  specially  for  that.  It 
is  hoped  that>  with  the  home  of  the  association  at 
No.  118  Bast  69th  street  as  a  centre,  employment 
can  be  found,  for  a  number  of  blind  people  as  mas- 
seuses.. There,  are  rooms  for  the  purpose  in  the 
house  _  and  anybody  who  wants  a  massage  or  a 
shampoo  can  have  it  there  by  making  an  appoint- 
ment. 

Sometimes  the  association  helps  blind  people  by 
helping  their  relatives  to  get  work.  In  one  case  that 
recently  came  to  the  association's  notice  the  hus- 
band and  father  had  lost  his  sight.  The  association 
found  work  for  the  wife,  by  which  she  supports 
th«*  family,  while  the  man,  who  can  get  about  the 
house  in  spite  of  his  blindness,  keeps  the  rooms 
clean  and  cooks  the  meals.  -^ 
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State  Federation  Resolutions. 

Miss  Anne^hodesP  chairman  of  com- 
mittee onag|olutions  at  the  State  Fed- 
>n  meeting  in  Troy,  last  week, 
fmmended  that  every  woman's  club 
in  the  federation  which  has  a  depart- 
ment of  civics,  economics,  education, 
politics  or  village  improvement  be 
asked  to  name  one  member  to  corre- 
spond with  the  State  federation,  that 
the  women  of  the  State  urge  the  ex- 
tension of  the  60-hour  law  in  factories 
to  women;  that  the  State  Commission- 
er of  „Labor  investigate  the  condition 
of  women  and  children  employed  on 
farms  to  protect  them  from  extortion 
and  unhealthy  and  immoral  conditions; 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  en- 
force rigidly  the  requirements  of  the 
pure  food  law;  that  bill  boards  be  cen- 
sored to  exclude  scenes  of  immorality 
and  crime;  that  the  condition  of  blind 
babies  in  the  State  be  investigated, 
and  that  the  committee  on  civics  give 
special  attention  to  conserving  the 
beauties  of  the  Hudson  River.  A  res- 
olution favoring  the  erection  of  the 
Anthony  memorial  building  for  women 
students  at  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter was  also  adopted.  The  customary 
resolutions  of  thanks  for  the  hospital- 
ity of  Troy   were  adopted. 
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AID   HOME    FOR   BLIND. 

Last  night  the  Daughters^?"  the  King 
circle  connected  with  St.  Luke's  Episco- 
pal Church  gavgf  an  entertainment  for 
the  rfta-tes  QjMpe  Home  for  the  Blind 
at  5»)  TKaApngton  avenue.  Carl  Dor- 
minge\  anV«iiss  Hudnut  recited,  and  the 
MIssesV  Ross,  Irving  and  St.  Clair  and 
Frank  Shnlth  furnished  instrumental  and 
vocal  mtl^ic  on  behalf  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  King,  and  additional  entertainment 
was  furnished  by  Mrs.  McEvoy,  Mr.  Seld- 
man,  Miss  Noyes  and  Mrs.  Smith  of  the 
Home.  The  latter  played  some  excellent 
selections  on  sleigh  bells.  The  president 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  King  circle  is 
Miss  Bryan.  Thanks  were  given  the  en- 
tertainers for  the  fine  programme  fur- 
nished by  them.  ,«am 
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INSTRUCTING 
BLIND  TO  WORK 

Miftry  Useful  Industries  Are 
Taught— Fine  Example  of 
Their  Accomplishments 


WORK  AS  STENOGRAPHERS 


Wealthy  Business  Men,  Re- 
cently Stricken,  Taking 
Typewriting  Lessons 


■ 


New  York,  November  15.— In  a  home  all 

its    own    the    New    York"   Association    for 

the    Blind    has    just    entered    upon    what 

( promises   to   be    a   red   letter  year   of   its 

1  existence. 

Heretofore  the  business  of  the  associa-  j 
tion  has  been  conducted  from  the  home  | 
of  its  founders,  the  Misses  Holt,  on  Hast  j 
Seventy-eighth  street.  There  has  also 
been  a  workroom  on  Forty-second  street, 
where  blind  men  are  instructed  in  broom  j 
making,  the  caning-  of  chairs  and  like  in-  j 
dustries.  This  workroom  will  still  be  j 
maintained  separately,  while  in  the  new  ! 
home,  which  is  at  118  East  Fifty-ninth  I 
street,  a  workroom  for  .women  has  been  ! 
opened. 

In  the  back  parlor  of  the  new  home  a  i 
class  of  blind  women  meets  every  day 
from  i)  till  4  o'clock  for  instruction  in 
knitting  and  basket  weaving,  while  in 
the  front  parlor  arc  displayed  not  only 
tsnioningfj  but  the 
handiwork  of  blind  men  and  women  all 
over,   the    city. 

There  are  chairs  and  shirtwaist  boxes 
of  mission  style,  simple  in  design  and 
faultless  in  fashioning,  sent  in  by  bind 
carpenters,  and  miniature  furniture  for 
dolls  made  by  a  blind  toy  maker  in  this 
city.  Making  chess  boards  for  the  blind 
forms  an  industry,  for  those  skilled  in 
wood  working.'  'Weaving  baskets  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  is  an  occupation  for 
both   sexes,   and   one   clever   blind   worker 


has    ta  fashioning    dolls'    hats    in 

all    manner    of  rom    the    basket 

ials,     with    straw    trimmings'. 

WOMEN'S   HANDY   WORK. 

The  women  display  everything  in  the 
line  of  crocheting  and  knitting  from 
Bhawls   and  s  to.  1  h<     inosi    deli- 

fa  nt-s'    wear.      A    1'ul  1 
ochel  ed    by   one 
of    the  rpils.       H     is    of 

fairylike  !<• :<  I  mv,  wrought  in  an  open 
stitch,   to  wear  beneath  a  light  ja 

lly  cold  weather  sets  in. 
bags  of  silk  and  bead,  work  are 
also  knitted  beautifully  by  blind 
•women.  From  a  chandelier  hangs  a  lit- 
tle hammock  woven  by  a  blind  man 
and  in  it  swing  two  dolls  dressed'  by 
blind  women. 

Other    occupations     which     the    blind 
undertake     in     this     new    building    will, 
prove  even  more  surprising  to  the  gen- 
eral public. '.  For  instance,  there   is   the 
public   stenographic  department,  whede 
the    business    man    may    dictate    letters 
as    he    would    to    a.  sighted 
person,    and    be   assured    of    as    accurate, 
results.      Already   one   sctenographer   is 
in    the    office   rattling   off    stenog- 
notes    upon    a       little      machine,' 
which   prints   (hem   in  raised   characters- 
upon    Jong    reels    of    paper,    from    which 
•  hein     upon    the 
o r d i n a  r y     type  vv r'i t e r    b y    means    of    the 
touch   system. 

"We  are  going  to  make  a  specialty  of 
shampooing  and  giving  massage,"  said 
one  of  the  social  workers  of  the  asso- 
ciation. "The  blind,  you  know,  are 
the  most  expert  massage  operators  in 
the    world.      En    pa?1  -many    an'tX, 

all  through  Japan  the  right  of  giving' 
such  treatment;  is  reserved  to  the  blind 
alone,  because  it  is  one  of  the  things 
they  can  do  exceptionally  well.  The 
man  and  woman  whom  we  have  en 
engaged  are  graduates  of  the  Weir 
Mitchell  system,  which  is  one  of  the 
known,  and  besides  giving  treat- 
ment of  the  kind  they  will  instruct" 
other  blind  worn*  n    in   both  professions." 

"We  do  not  pretend  to  be  in  perfect 
working  order  by  any  means,"  said  Miss 
Edith  Holt.  "In  fact,  we  have  only  moved 
In  and  have  not  even  notified  the  public 
of  our  whereabout-.. 

"Our  classes  in  knitting  and  basketry, 
however,    a  ly    proving   very    siic- 

cessful  and  are  much  appreciated  by  the 
women.       Our  n,      you      know, 

only  among  those  who  have  lost 
r  they  are  grown  men 
and  women  and  cannot  gain  entrance  to 
the  regular  schools  for  the  blind.  Such 
persons  are  generally  rendered  absolutely 
helpless  by  their  affliction,  and  if  they 
sre  poor  they   !  burden   to  their 

famili-  i     which     preys    on     their 

minds. 

■  a:t  nv  Association. 

"Tli'  sociation  is 

to  make  all  such  persons  self- supporting. 
Before  moving  here  we  have  had  two 
teachers  making  regular  rounds  in  the 
city,    instructor  various 

haridi<  th<  ra    the    ma 

lng  them   for  the   article  finished. 


It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  our  pupils  I 
come  here  instead.  They  can  work  under  | 
constant  supervision,  and  besides  they  i 
have  a  sociable  day  together. 

"We  break  into  the  routine  of  work 
With  calisthenics,  which  is  especially  ben- 
eficial to  the  blind,  whose  affliction  is  apt 
to  compel  them  to  be  more  or  less  in- 
active. Then  twice  a  week  we  have  an 
hour  of  instruction  in  choral  singing, 
which  they  enjoy  greatly.  The  lunch 
hour  we  try  to  make  as  pleasant  as  pos-  | 
sible.  The  women  bring  their  own  lunches 
and  we  serve  hot  soup  in  addition.  After 
luncheon  one  of  them  plays  on  the  piano 
while  the  others  dance,  and  the  laughter 
which  arises  from  the  assembly  room  at 
that  time  would  be  a  revelation  to  people 
who  associate  blindness  with  melancholy. 

"We  have  a  splendid,  large  back  yard, 
and  this  will  be  fitted  up  with  swings 
and  seesaws  for  the  amusement  of  the 
women  when  the  warm  weather  sets  in." 

At  present  about  2w<%nty  blind  women 
attend  the  classes  at  the  association's 
building.  When  others  can  procure  guides 
to  and  from  the  school  this  number  will 
be  more  than  doubled.  The  association 
provides  the  carfare  of  both  the  pupil 
and  an  escort,  but  many  of  the  women 
Who  would  like  to  attend  have  no  friend 
or  relative  who  is  willing  to  make  the 
trip  twice  a  day.  The  teachers,  therefore, 
still  make  their  rounds  to  those  who  can- 
not come  to  the  classes. 

WORKING  'PHONE  BOARD. 

Working  a  telephone  switchboard  is 
also  upon  the  curriculum  for  this  year, 
for  it  has  been  found  to  be  an  occupation 
which  the  blind  learn  readily.  Already 
four  blind  telephone  girls  have  got  good  - 
places  in  this  city.N 

"We   cannot   and   do   not   expect  people 
to  patronize  the  blind  out  of  pity,  simply 
because  they  are  blind,"  said  Miss  Holt,  j 
"We   constantly   impress   upon   both   men  j 
and  women  that  the  work  they  do  must 
be    not   only   as   good,    but   if   possible    a  j 
little  better  than  that  of  the  sighted  peo-  j 
pie    with    whom    they    compete.      This    is 
necessary    to    overcome    the    prejudice    of 
the    general    public,    which    still    persists  ] 
in    considering    eyes   necessary    for    truly 
fine,    beautiful    work— though    this    ignor-  J 
ance  is  being  rapidly   overcome. 

"You  will  see  from  the  articles  down- 
stairs that  we  will  not  accept  from  either 
men  or  women  anything  which  is  faulty 
in  workmanship,  and  in  our  other  de- 
partriients  the  same  high  standard  is  ob- 
served." 

In  the  ba.sement  of  the  new  building  is 
a  large  a.0|embly  hall,  which  serves 
not  only  for  the  classes  In  calisthenics 
and  the  luncheon  hour  and  recreation  of 
the  women  who  work  there,  but  also  as 
the  meeting  place  of  'the  two  blind  peo- 
ple's clubs  which  have  sprung  out  of  the 
association  and  are  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  connected  with  its  work. 
Already  each  club  has  had  its  first  ses- 
sion in  its  new  home.  The  men's,  the 
older  and  larger  of  the  two,  celebrated 
the  occasion  by  decorating  the  hall  with 
flags  and  plants. 

"Why?"  asked  a  visitor  who  saw  the 
hall  thus  decked  out.  "The  blind  men 
could  not  see  these  decorations  or  enjoy 
them." 


"Oh,  they  enjoyed  them  greatly,"  ex- 
plained the  woman  who  was  showing  the 
building,  "for  their  guides  described  them 
and  told  how  pretty  they  were,  and  it 
made  the  blind  proud  and  happy  to  have 
things  looking  nice  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  sighted  people  who  attended  the  meet- 
;  ing." 

"The  object  of  the  club  is  that  of 
most  other  clubs,"  Miss  Holt  said.  "They 
serve  to  draw  the  members  out  of  them- 
selves, give  them  a  sociable,  enjoyable 
svening  every  two  weeks  and  a  chance 
fo  become  acquainted  with  each  other. 
They  also  make  mutual(  help  easy. 
ENCOURAGE  OTHERS. 

"For  instance,  blind  men  who  have 
raised  themselves  into  good  places  in 
spite  of  great  hardships  come  from  all 
over  the  countdy  to  talk  before  our  men's 
club  and  to  encourage  them  to  succeed 
likewise.  One  who  spoke  last  year  was 
a  man  from  the  west  who  had  lost  his 
sight  and  had  one  arm  blown  off  in  an 
explosion  not  three  years  before.  In  spite 
of  this  terrible  disaster  he  had  made 
himself  so  capable  that  he  was  then  in 
charge  of  the  unruly  boys  in  one  of  the 
largest  institutions  for  the  blind  in  his 
Btate.  In  the  summer  he  does  held  work, 
traveling  through  isolated  portions  of  the 
country  hunting  for  blind  children  who 
should  be  placed  in  schools  and  for  older 
blink  folks  who  need  instruction  and  aid. 

"Another  man  from  Philadelphia  told 
the  club  he  had  studied  piano  tuning  and 
was  succeeding  in  'tuning  his  way' 
through  the  University  of  Pennsylvania." 

Sighted  people  are  welcome  as  associate 
members  in  both  clubs,  for  the  blind  are 
trying  to  fight  against  being  segregated 
from  ordinary  society  and  to  teach  peo- 
ple who  still  have  their  eyes  how  capable, 
intelligent  and  companionable  some  of 
those  who  have  lost  them  may  be. 

Not  only  the  poor  but  persons  in  every 
walk  of  life  come  to  the  association  for 
advice  in  aiding  or  amusing  a  relative 
who  has  suddenly  lost  his  eight.  A 
wealthy  business  man  who  was  suddenly 
stricken  with  blindness  a  month  ago  now 
drives  to  the  association  building  in  his 
carriage  ever/  day  to  learn  to  use  the 
typewriter,  so  that  he  may  continue  to 
direct  his  affairs.  He  is  also  studying 
basket  weaving  to  pass  his  leisure  hours. 
Others  of  these  well  to  do  people  wish 
to  be  taught  to  read,  and  dozens  are  de- 
lighted to  discover  that  there  are  playing 
cards  for  the  blind  as  well  as  checkers 
and  chess,  and  slates  which  make  writing 
not  only  possible  but  actually  easy  fna* 
them.  -*0^ 
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;     The   secretary  of,.  New  York  Association 

for  the  ijjjrnt  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  will  ad- 
dress the  Society  for  Political  Study  next 
Tuesday  at  3  P.   M.   in  the  HoLel  Aslor. 
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QHE  OF  THE  TASKS  FOR  WHICH 
THE  SIGHTLESS  ARE  TRAINED. 


Stenography  Is  Another  feasible 
Field,  and  in  Boston  They  Tune 
the  Pianos  in  the  Public  Schools- 
Work  of  the  New  York  Association 
in  Making  Wage -Earners. 


Speaking  this  afternoon  before  the 
League  of  Political  Study,  Miss  Winifred 
Holt,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Associa-  I 
tion  for  the  Blind,  told  how  five  sightless 
operators  had  been  trained  for  telephone 
switchboard  work,  and  gave  other  instances 
of  the  effort  to  provide  work  for  persons 
handicapped   by    lack   of   vision. 

"I  have  accepted  your  invitation  to  speak 
to  you  about  the  blind,"  she  said,  "because 
I  believe  that  when  the  facts  concerning 
their  condition,  what  has  been  done  for 
them,  what  has  not  been  done  for 
them,  and  what  can  be  done  for  them,  are 
known  to  you,  there  will  not  be  a  person  in 
this  room  who  will  not  realize  the  vital  I 
importance  of  continuing  the  education  of 
the  adult  blind,  of  helping  to  prevent  all 
unnecessary  blindness  and  seeing  that  the 
inevitably  blind  children  receive  proper 
care  and  schooling." 

Continuing,  I"ss  Holt  said: 

On  the  staff  of  the  association  a  blind 
stenographer  is  regularly  employed.  •  I 
usually  have  her  do  my  work  for  me  and 
find  that  she  makes  fewer  typographical 
errors  than  any  of  the  others.  We  believe 
that  the  field  of  stenography  is  an  ad- 
mirable one  for  the  blind,  though  their  suc- 
cess in  it  depends,  as  the  success  of  the 
lighted  would,  on  their  natural  intelligence 
and  ability.  Typing  from  phonography  is 
also  profitable  employment  for  the  blind. 

We  had  a  pupil  eight  months  ago  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  His  sudden 
blindness  had  driven"  him  and  his  young 
"Wife  to  despair  and  poverty.  He  now  is 
typing  from  the  phonograph  for  a  company 


Which  is  so  well  content  with  him  that  it 
takes  him  to  and  from  his  work  in  a 
motor. 

When  J  asked  the  head  of  our  telephone 
company  to  give  a  switchboard  for  blind 
people  to  practise  on,  he  thought  1  was 
crazy.  That  was  a  year  ago.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  writing  him  the  other  day  ask- 
ing for  the  installation  of  a  switchboard  at 
our  new  office,  and  told  him  that  there 
were  now  in  the  city  of  New  York  five 
blind  switchboard  operators,  two  in  hos- 
pitals in  positions  of  great  responsibility, 
where  they  have  the  ambulance  calls  and 
other  emergency  work;  two  in  business 
houses,  and  one  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  a 
great  New  York  daily  paper.  Three  of 
these  switchboard  operators  are  women. 

Giving  occupation  and  developing  indus- 
try is  only  part  of  our  work  for  the  blind. 
We  believe  in  encouraging  normal  life  in 
their  homes.  We  make  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent their  segregation  and  their  being 
treated  as  a  class  by  themselves.  We  per- 
form unofficially  various  services,  we  have 
been  known  to  distribute  food  and  clothes, 
we  have  placed  blind  people  in  homes  and 
have  helped  to  bury  them.  WTe  recognize 
happiness  and  diversion  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  life  of  our  blind  people. 

WORK    OF    .10HX     D.    IIUSS. 
The  first  educator  for  the  blind  in  Amer- 
ica and   the  first   to   use   raised   typos   hen 
was  John  Dessison   Russ.  who  was  born  h 
LS01  in  Massachusetts,  and  who  became  tin 
first  principal  of  the  New  York    Institution 
lor   the   Blind.     Before    this   schooi   existed 
he    had    opened    glasses    in    his    own    house 
for  blind  children,  where  he  educated  them 
at  his  own  expense.     His  life  is  one  record 
of  generous    and    noble    activities,    and    his 
name    deserves    to    be    more    widely    known 
and  more  gratefully  recognizee;  than   it  has 

lie   typa 
was  s* 

that  before  his  death  he  said  that,  if  other 
types  proved  more  useful  they  should  most 
surely  be  used.     His  vision   was   prophetic 
because    the    two    greatest    schools,    Over- 
brook  and   Perkins,  do  not  any   longer   use 
Lis  type.     It  is  our  duty  to  demand  that,  the 
education  of  our  blind  children  in  New  York 
•hould    equal    that    given    in    Pennsylvania 
and    in    Boston;    that    those    in    control    of 
&chools  should  fir.  the  blind  children   to 
come   strong  and  healthy   men   and  women 
wage-earners.     In  Boston  the  pupils  of  the 
School    for    the    Blind    tune    the    piano 
the  public  schools.     Why   is  this  not  so  iu 
New  York,  when;  there  are  more  blind  and 
more  public  schools?     The  fault  is  not  with 
the  public  schools,  but  with   (he  education 
of  the  blind,  who  aro  noi    prof,erIy  trained. 
The  school  does  not  do  its  duty  unless  the 
greatest  number  of  graduates  aro  efficient 
advocates  and  examples,  of  the  capacil 
the  blind;  unlens  ihoy  have  strong   bo<J 
made  so  through  lots  of  fresh  air  and  e 
cise  at  school  which  makes  it  posslbh 
ihera  to  make  the  most  of  their  brains  and 
hands. 


been.    Although  he  invented  the   typa  call- 
ed New   York  point;  his  mind  was  s*  open 


The  after  care  of  the  blind  when  he  ha3 
left  school  is  a  serious  problem.  Each 
school  should  know  what  becomes  of  its 
graduates.  The  lists  cf  its  graduates  and 
their  whereabouts  and  occupations  should 
be  carefully  kept.. 

We  cannot  continue  our  work  unless  the 
public  will  recognize  the  need  for  what  we 
are  doing,  and  give  us  the  means  to  do  it. 
Every  cent  contributed  to  us  meant?  partial 
ireedom  for  some  fettered  blind  persoii.  We 
depend  entirely  upon  private  charity.    For- 
ty thousand  dollars  has  been  promised  to 
us  of  a  working  capital  of  $100,000.    Unless 
we  raise  that  entire  sum  we  lose  what  has 
already  been  promised.    Will  not  every  one 
here   help   our   work   according   to   his    ca- 
pacity?   We  want  ail  cooperation.     Our  of- 
fices, salesroom,  and  shop  are  always  open 
for    inspection.     We   are    only   too    glad   to 
have  criticism  or  suggestions.  My  secretary 
will  show  you   some   of  our  blind   people's 
work,  and  give  you  leaflets  describing  our 
activities.     The  great  financial   depression, 
which  has  crippled  even  old'  and  time-hon- 
ored  organizations,    has   been   doubly   hard 
on    our   young    organization,   and    has   pre, 
vented    our    receiving    many    contributio 
which  otherwise  would  have  come  to  us. 
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01,  NOT  CHARITY 
FOR  BLIND  PERSONS 

fete*  of  Mik^trffred  Holt 
|  at  Meeting  of  Association 
for  Blind  Yesterday 


The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  met  in  tlie  college  room  at  the 
■HtOTTSstor,  New  York,  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. It.  wasn't  the  ordinary  sort 
of  "meeting,"  where  the  phiianthrop- 
ically  inclined  get  together  to  chat 
about  "poor  unfortunates."  If  the 
room  had  been  filled  with  college  men 
met  to  sing  the  praises  of  a  winning 
team  there  wouldn't  have  been  more 
real  optimism  in  the  air  or  more  fight- 
ing spirit. 


Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the 
association,  furnished  the  sunshine 
and  the  fighting  spirit  too.  Witlftfee 
help  of  a  stereopticon  she  told  of  the 
self-supporting  work  which  the  edu- 
cated blind  are  doing.  There  was  the 
story  of  the  veteran  of  the  Prussian 
war  who,  after  losing  sight,  friends, 
wife  and  everything,  had  through  the 
efforts  of  the  association  come  to  the 
self-respecting  joy  of  making  his  own 
'  living  again  and  who  had  said: 

"If  one  has  courage  he  can  fight 
with  his  eyes  shut." 

This  was-  but  one  of  the  many  stir- 
ring stories  of  men  and  women  who 
had  shown  the  ability  and  desire  to 
help  themselves  if  half  a  chance  were 
given  them.  The  chance  they  have  is 
expressed  in  Miss  Holt's  statement 
that  "the  State  does  not  appropriate 
one  dollar  to  help  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  blind,  who  are  those  who  lose 
their  sight  after  school  age."  Even 
the  census  of  the  blind,  Miss  Holt 
showed,  had  been  finished  only  be- 
cause the  association  had  been  able 
to  give  its  head  office  free  of  expense 
and  lend  the  commission  $6,000. 

In  New  York  city  alone  there  are 
2,300  blind  persons.  Some  of  the 
things  that  they  have  been  taught  to 
do  are  typewriting  from  phonograph, 
stenography,  telephone  switchboard 
work,  sewing  by  machine  and  by  hand, 
knitting,  crocheting,  lace  making  and 
the  like.  The  market,  a®  Miss  Holt  ex- 
plained, is  made  through  merit,  not 
pity.  In  one  case  a  large  contract  for 
making  mattresses  was  won  in  com- 
petition where  the  bids  were  sealed 
and  the  work  judged  by  samples. 

When  Miss  Holt  had  finished  her 
talk  various  blind  members  of  the  as- 
sociation told  of  their  work.  All  were 
animated  by  the  belief  in  their  work 
and  the  joy  of  making  their  fellows 
self-supporting.    The  text  of  their  talk 


"Occupation,  not  pity,  is  what  we 
want."  When  the  many  stories  of  suc- 
cess, including  that  of  a  skilful  blind 
barber  who  never  cut  a  subject  and 
blamed  it  on  a  tough  beard,  had  been 
told  Miss  Holt  announced  that  the 
work  of  the  association  would  have 
to  be  discontinued  unless  the  public 
gave  help. 

"Every  cent  contributed  to  us 
means  partial  freedom  for  some  fet- 
tered blind  person,"  she  said.  "Forty 
thousand  dollars  has  been  promised 
to  us  for  a  working  capitaJ  of  $100,000. 


Unless  we  raise  the  entire  sum  we 
lose  what  has  been  already  promised. 
The  treasurer  of  the  association  ia 
Herbert  S.  Barnes  of  35  Wall  street. '| 
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HELPING  THE  ^W^  ™   WORK. 

Winifred  Holt  Calls  on  New  York  to  Aid 
k  Itsjfjnfortiinates. 

Th^^w  ¥ojcp  Association  for  the  Blind 
met  In  tie  college  room  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
yesterday  afternoon.  It  wasn't  the  ordi- 
nary sort  of  "meeting,"  where  the  philan- 
thropically  inclined  get  together  to  chat 
about  "poor  unfortunates."  If  the  room 
"had  been  filled  with  college  men  met  to 
sing  the  praises  of  a  winning  team  there 
wouldn't  have  been  more  real  optimism 
In  the  air  or  more  fighting  spirit. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the 
dissociation,  furnished  the  sunshine  and 
fche  fighting  spirit  too.  With  the  help  of  a 
gfcereoptioon  she  told  of  the  self-support- 
ing work  which  the  educated  blind  are 
doing.  There  was  the  story  of  the  veteran 
of*  the  Prussian  war  who,  alter  losing 
gight,  friends,  wife  and  everything,  had 
fchrough  the  efforts  of  the  association 
come  to  the  self-respecting  joy  of  making 
his  own  living  again  and  who  had  said: 

"If  one  has  courage  he  can  fight  with 
his  eyes  shut." 

This  was  but  one  of*  the  many  stirring 
etories  of  men  and  women  who  had  shown 
the  ability  and  desire  to  help  themselves 
if  half  a  chance  were  given  them.  The 
chance  they  have  .  is  expresse  d  in  Miss 
Holt's  statement  that  "the  State  does  not 
appropriate  one  dollar  to  help  three-fourths 
of  the  entire  blind,  who  are  those  who  lose 
their  sight  after  school  age. "  Even  the  cen- 
sus of  the  blind,  Miss  Holt  showed,  had  been 
finished  only  because  the  association  liad 
been  able  to  give  its  head  office  free  of  ex- 
pense and  lend  the  commission  $6,000, 

In  New  York  city  alone  there  are  2,300 
blind  persons.  Some  of  the  things  that 
they  have  been  taught  to  do  are  typewriting 
from  phonograph,  stenography,  telephone 
uwitchboard  work,  sewing  by  machi  • 
and  by  hand,  knitting,  crochetting,  lace 
making  and  the  like.  The  market,  as  Miss 
Holt  explained,  is  made  through  merit, 
not. pity.  In  one  case  a  large  contract  for 
making  mattresses  was  won  in  competition 
where  the  bids  were  sealed  and  the  work 
judged  by  samples. 

When  Miss  Holt  had  finished  her  talk 
various  blind  members  of  the  association 


told  of  their  work.  All  were  animated 
by  the  belief  in  their  work  and  the  joy  or 
making  their  fellows  self-supporting.  The 
text  of  their  talk  was: 

"Occupation,  not  pity,  is  what  we  want. 
When  the  many  stories  of  success,  in- 
cluding that  of  a  skilful  blind  barber  who 
never  cut  a  subject  and  blamed  it  on  a 
tough  beard,  had  been  told  Miss  Holt 
announced  that  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion would  have  to  be  discontinued  unless 
the  public  gave  help. 

"Every  cent  contributed  to  us  means 
partial  freedom  for  some  fettered  blind 
person,"  she  said.  "Forty  thousand  dol- 
lars has  been  promised  to  us  for  a  working] 
capital  of  $100,000.  Vnlesss  we  raise  th< 
entire  sum  we  lose  what  has  been  ahead 
promised.  The  treasurer  of  the  nssociaj 
tion  is  Herbert  S.  Barnes  of .'  i  Wall  street. 
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-'AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Association   Will    Lose  $40,000   Unless 

$60,000    More    Is   .Given. 

An  interesting  Ldclfcgfm  was  made  by 
Miss  Winifred^olt,  Secretary  of  the  New 
York   Association  'for    the   Blind,    on   the 

I  work  of  her  Association,  at  a  special  meet- 
ing- of  the  Llague  of  Political  Study  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  As 
an  instance  of  the  association's  efforts  to 
make    blind    persons    self-supporting,    sh^ 

^related  how  five  sightless  operators  had 
been  successfully  trained  for  telephone 
switchboard  work. 

"  We  believe  that  the  field  of  stenog- 
raphy is  an  admirable  one  for  the  blind," 
said  Miss  Holt.  "  On  the  staff  of  the  as- 
sociation we  have  a  blind  stenographer, 
and  I  find  that  she  makes  fewer  typo- 
graphical errors  than  any  of  the  others." 
Comparing  the  manner  in  which  the 
blind  children  in  Boston  are  looked  after 
educationally  to  those  of  New  York,  Miss 
Holt  said  it  was  every  New  Yorker's  duty 
to  demand  that  its  children  have  the  same 
advantages  as  those  of  Boston.  In  Boston 
pupils  from  the  blind  school  tune  the 
pianos  of  the  public  schools,  Miss  Holt 
said,  and  she  thought  New  York  might 
well  emulate  the  New  England  city  in 
this  regard. 

Miss  Holt  made  an  appeal  for  financial 
assistance,  and  said  that  so  far  $40,000 
had  been  promised  toward  -  a  needed 
$100,000. 

"  Unless  we  raise  that  entire  sum  we 
lose  what  has  already  been  promised," 
she  said. 
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MAKING-  THE  BUND  USEFUL. 


iMiss  Holt  Pleads  for  Funds  to  Keep  Helpless 
loyed. 


A   blind   si  -"her   making   notes    of    the  pro- 

ceedings on,  a  sfnachine  constructed  for  the  use  of 
the  blind  constituted  a  most  effective  illustration 
of  Miss  Winifred  Holt's  address  on  the  work  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  before 
the  Society  for  Political  Study  at  the  Hotel  As  tor 
yesterday  afternoon.  Some  of  the  handiwork  of 
flu;  association's  proteges  was  also  on  exhibition 
»nd  Miss  Holt  w,as  supported  by  three  of  her 
blind  friends..  William  Hale  Patrick,  president  of 
the  Blind  Men's  Club;  Kben  P.  Morford,  super- 
intendent of.  the  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Men. 
Jn  Brooklyn,  and  Mrs.  Theekla  Beck,  the  first 
borne  teacher  of  the  association,  all  of  whom  made 
brief  addresses. 

Miss  Holt  made  an  earnest  plea  for  funds  to 
.be  used  In  making  other  blind  people  as  useful 
«nd  happy  as  those  who  had  accompanied  her  to 
the.  meeting. 

"We  cannot  continue  our  work."  she  said,  "un- 
less the  public  will  recognize  the  need  for  what 
v-r-  are  doing  and  give  us  the  means  to  do  it. 
IRvery  cent  contributed  to  us  means  partial  free- 
dom for  some  fettered  blind  person.  We  depend 
entirely  upon  private  charity.  Forty  thousand  dol- 
lars has  been  promised  to  us  of  a  working  capital 
of  $100,000,  and  unless  we  raise  the  entire  sum  we 
lose  what  has  already  been  promised.  The  great 
financial  depression  which  has  crippled  even  old 
etld  time  honored  organizations  has  been  doubly 
hard  on  our  young  organization  and  lias  prevented 
our  receiving  many  contributions  which  otherwise 
would    have  come  to   us." 

Miss  Holt  said  the  association  had  averted  a 
considerable  number  of  suicides,  one  woman  hav- 
ing been  found  by  the  home  teacher  just  when  she 
had  planned  in  detail  to  take  her  own  life.  Her 
ambition  now  is  to  help  the  poor  blind  to  be  as 
useful  and  happy  as   she   is. 

In  addition  to  money  the  speaker  said  that  old 
clothes  would  be  very  welcome.  They  are  cleaned 
and  put  in  order  and  then  sold  to  the  blind  at 
prices  which  they  can  afford.  In  this  way  the 
purchasers  are  greatly  helped  in  their  struggle 
for  a  position  in  the  community.  Theatre  and  con- 
cert tickets  that  other  people  do  not  want  can 
rIso  be  used. 

The  new  offices  of  the,  association  are  at  No.  118 
Bast  59th  street,  and  the  treasurer  is  Herbert  S. 
Barnes,  No.  25  Wall  street. 
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Ul  TELEPHONE 

GIRLS !!  DEMAND.' 


Miss  MgJ^iives. Surprising vSt-a- 

tistics  of  What  the  Sight- 

less  Are  Doing, 


A  bilnd  stenographer  playing-  on  raised 
keys  took  down  with  infinite  precision 
the  appeal  which  Miss  Winifred  Holt 
iruade  yesterday  afternoon  from  t'he  plat- 
form of  the  Society  for  Political  Study 
for  public  Interest  in  and  help  for  the 
sightless. 

Miss  Molt,  iwho  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Xew  York  Association  for  the  Blind,, 
which  has  found  so  warm  a  friend  in. 
Mark  Twain,  based  her  plea  on  the  fact 
that  the  blind  can  work  and  want  to 
work.  The  need  of  training,  as  well  as 
the  supplying  of  a  market, is  what  causes 
the  i/mmediate  need  of  funds.  The  am- 
bition of  the  Institution,  at  No.  118  East 
Fifty-ninth  sfereet,  is  to  be  self-support- 
ing. 

We  must  stop  being  fact  blind,"  said 
Miss  Holt.  "The  blind  say  that  they' 
can  do  nearly  anything-  that  we  will  let 
them  but  paint  a  picture  and  facts  bear 
them  out.  We  had  a  pupil  eight  months 
ago  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
'Hds  sudden  blindness  had  driven  him 
and  his  young  wife  to  despair  and  pov- 
erty. He  now  Is  typing  from  the  phon- 
ograph for  a  company  which  is  so  well 
content  with  him  that  it  takef  him  to, 
and   from    ids-  work   in   a   motor. 

"When  T  asked  th^  head  of  our  tele- 
phone company  to  give  a  switchboard 
for     blind     peo-ple     tos    pi  n,     ha 

thought  I  was  crazy      That  was  a 
ago.     I  pleasure  of  writing  him 

the  other  day  asking  for  the  install  ■ 
of  a  Bwitchl  our  new  office,  and 

wfrc  now  in  the 
cltv  (>f  New  York  five  blind  switchboard 
operators." 

Forty  thousand   dollars  has  been  prom- 
ised   t 
$($0,000 

-iOS,    No.    IIS  Fast  Fifty- ninth/ 
street.  / 
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PIRE    ADDED    ToJIts     TROUBLE 

through;  mqn#y  being  tied 

UP  IN  JE^ilNS  TRUST. 

Sightless  Men  Employed  There  Have 
Not  Been  Paid  Their  Wages  in 
Some  Time,  Neither  Has  Sup't 
Monford— He  Says  the  Situation 
Is  a  Serious  One. 


"All  our  money  is  tied  up  in  the  Jen- 
kins Trust  Company,  and  we  are  abso- 
lutely without  funds,"  said  Eben  Ported 
•Monford,  superintendent  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  at  512-520  Gates  ave- 
nue, this  morning.  "The  forty  blind  men 
working  here  are  not  receiving  a  cent  of 
pay,  and  I  have  not  received  five  cents  of 
my  salary  since  the  last  of  October.  I 
am  living  on  my  neighbors  and  friends. 
So  are  the  others." 

This  revelation  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  home,  of  which  John  G.  Jen 
kins,  sr.(  is  President,  came  about  quite 
accidentally.  At '  exactly  12:30  o'clock 
yesterday  while  thirty  of  the  forty  in 
mates  were  sitting  down  to  their  annual 
turkey  Thanksgiving  dinner,  in  the  main 
building,  at  520  Gates  avenues,  fire  broke 
out  in  the  cellar  of  the  broom  factory,  at 
512.  There  was  considerable  excitement, 
but  at  no  time  were  any  of  the  inmates 
in  danger,  and  according  to  Superinten- 
dent Monford,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
assure  them  that  they  would  be  taken 
care  of  if  the  fire  should  spread. 
The  cause  of  the  fire  was  the  furnace 
■  underneath  the  office  of  the  factory, 
1  which  overheated  a  board  partition  two 
feet  from  the  furnace,  and  caused  it  to 
ignite.  The  firemen  were  on  the  spot  in 
short  order,  and  immediately  got  the 
fire  under  control.  In  half  an  hour  it  was 
out.    The     estimated'     damage     is     about 


$1,000.  The  "building  is  insured.  There  was 
nobody  in  the  factory  at  the  time  of  the 
fire. 

The  factory  is  a  two-story  brick  struc- 
ture seventy  feet  deep.  Forty  blind  men 
work  on  both  floors  making-  brooms,  but 
the  space  has  long  been  regarded  as  too 
small  for  the  force,  which  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Contracts  were  given  out  sev- 
eral months  ago  to  add  a  brick  extension 
at  the  rear  fifty  feet  deep  and  two  stories 
high.  All  of  the  available  funds  of  the 
institution,  twelve  hundred  dollars,  were 
in  the  Jenkins  Trust  Company,  and  when 
the  bank  suspended  payment  it  was 
necessary,  although  two  sides  of  the 
brick  walls  had  been  erected,  to  at  once 
stop  work. 

"There  hasn't  been  a  brick  laid  since 
the  twenty-sixth  of  October,"  said  Mr. 
Monford.  "I  don't  see  how  we  can  fin- 
ish it  without  money.  Perhaps  the  pub- 
lication of  the  facts  may  move  some 
charitably  inclined  person  to  send  us  a 
check.  I  do  not  speak  for  myself,  but 
we  are  in  a  bad  way  when  we  cannot 
pay  these  blind  men  for  their  work  in 
the  factory.  Some  of  them  have  fami- 
lies to  support,  those  who  come  from  the 
outside,  and  they  need  the  money.  They 
cannot  live  without  it. 

"We  will  'have  to  make  good  to  the 
people  who  furnish  our  raw  materials, 
that  have  been  destroyed  by  the  fire," 
added  Mr.  Monford.  "They  will  cer- 
tainly come  down  on  us  for  them,  and 
I  don't  see  how  we  can  meet  them  unless 
a  generous  public  comes  to  our  aid. 

"My  wife  and  I  were  standing-  in  front 
of  the  engine  house  when  the  alarm 
came  in,"  said  Mr.  Monford.  "The  horses 
dashed  out,  and  I  said  to  my  wife,  'Which 
way  are  they  going?'  iShe  said  that  they 
are  going  in  the  direction  of  the  Home, 
and  when  she  was  certain  of  it  we  went 
on  a  trot  after  the  engines.  Everybody 
knew  me  and  made  way  for  us.  I  knew 
we  were  in  for  it  when  fire  broke  out. 
We  are  in  it  bad." 

Superintendent  Monford  organized  the 
Home  in  1893,  at  96  Lexington  avonue, 
starting  with   one  broom-maker. 

The  officers  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  are:  President,  John  G.  Jenkins; 
First  Vice  President,  Walter  C.  Hump- 
stone;  Second  Vice  President.  Charles 
Engert;  Third  Vice  President,  David  I 
Rogow;  Treasurer,  William  L.  Chapman  i 
Secretary,  Edward  T.  Jenkins. 
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Mrs.    Trejaton  Explains. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  TJnton,  Treasurer  of  the 
Industrial  Horned  for  the  Blind*  516  Gates 
avenue,  1to-d)ay  announce<l*rTriat  while  it 
was  true  that  the  home  had  nearly  $1,600 
tied  up  in  the  Jenkins  Trust  Company,  it 
was  also  true  that  the  home  owed  the 
company  $700  on  a  note,  so  that  in  real- 
ity less  than  $900  was  tied  up  in  the  in- 
stitution. Mrs.  TrenttSi  said  that  she 
wanted  to  make  this  correction  in  jus- 
tice to  John  G.  Jenkine, 
more  for  the  Kome  than 
known   in  this   world. 


who    had   don 
would   ever 
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Ml  CRASH. 


Brooklyn   Industrial   Home   for 

sfcitffssHad  Its  AH 'ar.tfie 

Ruined  Trust  GDmpeny. 


Widows'  and  orphans  may  have  been 
beggared  by  the  wreck  of  the  Jenkins 
Trust  Company.  But  probably  no 
more  pitiful  result  followed  that 
crash  than  that  it  left  penniless  forty 
blind  men;  industrious,  hard-working 
men,   despUte  their  affliction. 

John  G.  Jenkins,  sr.,  is  president  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Nos.  512-520  Gates  avenue,  Brooklyn; 
Edward    T.    Jenkins    is    secretary. 

Every  dollar  of  the  home's  funds. 
$1,200  in  all,  was  in  the  Jenkins  com- 
pany, of  which  John  G.  Jenkins,  jr., 
was  president.  Efoen  P-orter  MonfQrd^. 
superintendent  <of  the  ihome,  tbimself 
sightless,  pathetically  described  yes- 
terday the  plight  of  the  home's  oc- 
cupants, and  of  the  blind  employed 
there  -who  dwell   outside   it. 

"All  our  money  was  in  the  Jenkins 
Trust  Company,"  said  Mr.  .Monford, 
w»ho  organized  the  home  four  years 
ago.  "We  have  not  a  cent.  The  forty 
blind  men  who  (make  brooms  in  our 
factory  are  not  getting  a  penny  of 
pay.  Some  of  those  who  live  outside 
have  families  to  support.  How  are 
thev  to  fi"et  along  without   money? l 

"To  add  to  our  need  there  was  a  fire 
in   our   broom   factory   on   Thanksgiving 
Day   just   as    the    inmates    were    slttin 
down    to    their    turkey.       The    fire    w 
caused   by   an   overheated  furnace,   a 
did   $1,000  damage." 
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EDUCATION    OF    BUND. 


#K»*  Winded  JSmt  Advocates  Ad- 
mitting Tffemto  Public  Schools. 

Miss  Winifred%Jolt,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  hopes  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  youth  of  the  country  will  celebrate 
July  4  not  with  less  patriotism  but  with  less  dan- 
ger to  themselves.  Talking  to  the  ^.Legislative 
League  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  yesterday  she  said: 

"I  hope  that  with  the  progress  of  civilization  our 
small  boys  and  girls  will  be  induced  to  content 
themselves  with  airships  and  wireless  telegraphy, 
instead  of  pistols  and  fireworks.  When  all  pre- 
ventable causes  of  blindness  are  removed,  there 
will  be  few  blind  children  to  care  for.  Helen 
Keller  says  that  when  the  promises  of  the  future 
are  fulfilled  the  institutions  for  defectives  which 
are  now  our  pride  will  survive  only  as  terrible 
monuments  to  our  ignorance  and  the  needless 
miser j  which  we  once  endured." 

When  Miss  Holt  had  finished, -Mrs.  R.  C.  Bene- 
dict indorsed  what  she  had  said  about  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations: 

"If  I  told  you,"  she  said,  "that  as  I  crossed  the 
ferry  this  moricng  4,800  persons  were  killed,  maimed 
or  blinded  you  would  be  horror-stricken.  But 
when  I  say  'that  the  nuflfber  killed  and  injured  all 
over  the  country  last  Fourth  or  July  reached  the 
same  figures  it  makes  no  impression  on  you.  I 
have  been  working  for  nine  years  to  get  some- 
thing done  about  this,  and  last  year  the  number 
of  accidents  was  greater  than  ever.  I  am  heart- 
sick and  discouraged.  Last  Fourth  of  July  600  of 
our  children  were  made  totally  blind,  and  women 
fold  their  hands  and  do  absolutely  nothing." 

Eben  Morford,  superintendent  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  Men  in  Brooklyn,  said  that  these 
remarks  came  home  to  him  in  a  very  personal  way. 

"It  was  not  on  July  4,"  he  said,  "but  in  No- 
vember that  I  lost  my  sight  through  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a  pistol  in  the  hands  of  a  small  boy." 

As  regards  the  education  of  blind  children,  both 
Miss  Holt  and  Mr.  Morford  advocated  their  being 
sent  to  the  public  schools  along  with  other  chil- 
dren. J 

"There  is  no  reason,"  said  Mr.  Morfox'd,  "for 
the  erection  of  large  buildings  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  sums  of  money  for  the  separate 
education  of  blind  children.  With  a  very,  little 
extra  equipment  they  could  be  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic school,  and  after  the  first  few  years,  with  the 
help  of  books  in  raised  print,  they  could  take  their 
places  in   the  regular  classes." 

"By  the  present  method  of  separate  education 
the  state,  by  an  expenditure  of  $99,000,  annually 
succeeds  in  educating  only  about  half  the  blind 
children."  Miss  Holt  said,  "the  other  half,  amount- 
ing to  three  hundred  at  the  present  time,  being 
left  to  grow  up  In  complete  ignorance. 


"Compulsory  education  and  the  admission  of 
blind  children  into  the  public  school  weuid  solve 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  most  of  these  chil- 
dren without  increasing  materially  the  burden  on 
the  state.  This  method  would  also  tend  to  keep 
the  blind  children  in  their  Own  homes,  thus  pre- 
venting- their  being  institutionalized,  thinking 
themselves  as  a  class  of  defectives,  who  need  spe- 
cial treatment.  All  they  really  need  is  a  strong 
,body  and  special  methods  for  reading  and  writihg." 

After  Mrs.  Holt's  address  Mrs.  Borrman  Wfells, 
an  English  suffragette,  was  introduced.  She  said 
that  the  suffragettes  meant  to  go  on  making  them- 
selves as  objectionable  as  possible  until  their 
legislators  were  weary  and  ready  to  say  "anything, 
to  keep  these  women  quiet."  t 
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MI/EFFORTS-  FOR  THE  BLIP. 


Hi*s     Holt     Tells     How    the     Sightless 
May  Be   Aided. 


New  methods  for  helping  the   blind  were 

suggested    yesterday     afternoon     by     Miss 

Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the   New  York 

Association    for    the    Blind,    in    an    address 

before  the  New  York  Legislative  League,  at 

the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Miss   Holt  told  of  the  laws  which   inflict- 

punishment    on     those    responsible     for 

blindness    in    infants,    and    she    called    upon 

women   as  the  natural   guardians   of  babies 

to    unite    in   an   organized   campaign   to   <m- 

inate  this  evil.  / 

^i  ion  to  blind  school  children, 
Holt  said: 

Compulsory  school  education  for  the 
blind  has  been  tried  and  has  proved  a 
great  Education  of  blind  children 

with   the   sighted   in   the  public   schools  has 
essfully  tried,  and  many  stu- 
ally    among    the   blind     thenar 
i     it    is    a    natural    and 
olution  of   many  difficulties.     Mini- 
mize the  amount  of  blindness,  compel 
blind    children    ther*    are    to    go    to    public 
the   public   schools   suit- 
elve   th^   few    blind   chll- 
,  there  would  be  when  proper  preventive 

put.   their   blind 
rmitted    M    to   ho  a 
barrier   between    them    and    i J i « -    commui 


Apart,  from  the  excellent  effect* on  the  blind 
child  of  having  him  associate  with  normal 
children,  the  presence  of  a  blind  child 
brings  out  the  best  qualities  in  the  sighted 
children  who  come  in  contact  with  him. 

Our  census  shows  that  while  the  State 
expends  .$99,000  annually  on  the  education 
of  about  300  blind  children,  about  300  are 
still  out  of  school,  most  of  then!  grow- 
ing up  in  complete  ignorance.  Com- 
pulsory education  and  the  admission  of  blind 
children  to  the  public  schools  would  solve 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  most  of 
them  without  increasing  materially  the  bur- 
den on  the  State.  This  method  would  also 
tend  to  keep  the  blind  children  in  their 
own  homes,  thus  preventing  their  being  in- 
stitutionized,  and  thinking  of  themselves 
as  a  class  of  defectives,  who  need  the  spe- 
ci  1  treatment.  All  they  really  need  is  a 
strong  body  and  special  methods  for  reading 
and  writing. 

Miss  Holt  said  that  the  State  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  blind  men  and  women, 
whose  sight  departed  after  the  school  age, 
but  who  are  capable  of  doing  their  part  in 
the  community  if  the  road  to  self-support 
is  provided.     She  added : 


Our  idea  is  to  have  branches  all  over  the 
State,  where  the  needs  of  the  individual 
blind  people  will  be  studied,  and  everything 
done  to  make  it  possible  for  each  man  and 
woman  to  have  the  work  best  suited  to  his 
•or  her  capacity.  We  do  not  believe  in  seg- 
regating the  blind  or  in  having  them  em- 
ployed in  great;  numbers  at  trades  which 
pernaps  .do  not  require  the  best  effort  of 
which  certain  individuals  may  be  capable. 
Each    man  according   to  his  capacity. 

We  do  not  believe  that  our  political  sit- 
uation is  yet  in  a  state  to  justify  the  State 
attempting  the  work  which  our  private  or- 
ganizations have  starred.  Activities  for  the 
blind  and  politics  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
well  evolved  to  justify  the  work  being 
done  by  paid  individuals  who  have  had  no 
preparation  for  the  undertaking.  Nor  should 
it  be  directed  by  a  board  appointed  through 
political  influence.  The  work  for  the  blind 
lfl  too  important  and  too  specific  to  be 
dealt  with  through  the  Legislature  until 
our    politics    have    vastly   improved. 

Speaking  of  the  aged  and  infirm  blind, 
Miss   Holt,   Said: 

To  care  for  those  who  have  lost  suitable 
homes  is  a  difficult  and  trying  problem. 
We  have  recently  applied  to  fifteen  homes 
for  the  admission  of  one  woman,  and  have 
still  been  unable  to  place  her  on  account  of 
her  blindness. 

The  homes  fo;*  the  aged  and  infirm  should 
make  provision  for  persons  who  are  also 
blind,  as  the  hospitals  receive  blind  people 
with  their  sighted  patients.  One  home  for 
working  girls  has  generously  offered  to  ac- 
cept blind  gir's  on  the  same  terms  as  it 
does  sighted  girls.  This  admirable  example 
should  be  followed  in  all  homes. 
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MUST  TEACH  THE  BLIND 


3/J&S      tfCIJLT      EXPLAINS      THEIR 

EDS    AT    f&MAX'S    .MEETING, 

Tarns  to  the  Legislative  League  About  the 
State  Census  of  the  Sightless— Visitor 
From  London  and  Mrs. ..Craigie  Tail- 
or   the    Woman's    Suffrage    Question. 

Many  aspects  of  law  making  were  pre- 
sented yesterday  afternoon  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Legislative  League,  which 
met  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Craigie,  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Suffrage  Association,  gave  a  pathetic  ac- 
count of  the  two  months  she  spent  in 
Albany  last  winter  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
secure  the  passage  of  various  laws. 

Mrs.  Borrman- Wells,  just  over  from 
London,  explained  the  true  inwardness  of 
the  relation  of  the  suffragettes  to  Par- 
liament and  to  the  Ministry,  and  Miss 
Whafrcd  Holt,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  spoke  at  some 
length  concerning  desirable  enactments  for 
furthering  the  comfort  of  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Craigie  admitted  that  she  was  very 
much  discouraged  with  the  results  of  the 
so-called  "indirect  influence"  of  women, 
and  also  that  she  thought  the  outlook  for 
the  attainment  /of  the  ballot  was  pretty 
glum. 

Mrs.  Wells  said  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Craigie' s 
•assertion  that  it  would  be  useless  for  Amer- 
ican women  to  adopt  the  tactics  of  the 
suffragettes,  because  American  houses 
)f    legislature   never    closed   their    doors 

o  women,  but  always  treated  them  with 
~ourtesy;  that  the  suffragettes  who 
veren't  really  suffragettes  at  all,  but  the 
Women's     Social     and     Political     Ui 

iad  adopted  their  tactics  merely  for  the 

mrpose  of  worrying  Parliament  into  giving 
i  hem  what  they  wanted. 
"Do  you  think,"  she  demanded,  "t!i 

rid   my  friends  enjoy  breaking  up  ra 

rigs  and  having  rough  men  la 

mus?" 
Miss  Holt  said  in  part: 


The  New  York  association  has  just  fi 
he  best  census,  a  personal  one,  giving  del 
>f  the   cause   of   the  blindness,  the  ph>^ 
•ondition,  wage  earaing  capacity  o> 
.id'uah  that  this  country  has  ever  comph 
'he  statistics  whicn  we  have  drawn  from 
casus  taken  by  the  New  York  Association 
or  the  Blind  show  that  it  is  best  for  prac 
ourposes  to  classify  the  blind  into  four  n 
.roups.: 
First— The    children  who  have  lost   their 
ight   from   infant   ophthalmia.     This    could 
ave  been  prevented  by  a  simple  and  inex- 
ensive  expedient. 

Second — School    children.     These    include 
1  hose   children  unnecessarily   blinded   in   ba- 
rney,   those   who   lost   their    eyesight   later 
hrough    negligence    on    the    part    of    their 
:  uardians. 
Third— The  adult  blind  cf  working  age,  who 
iay  be  roughly  divided  into    three    classes: 
hose  whose  blindness  is  the  result  of  physical 
iflrmity  which  incapacitates  them    to    take 
heir  part  in  the  work  and  play  of  the  com- 
ii  unity,  those  of  small  capacity  who  cannot 
ecome  efficient  wage  earners  and  will  always 
squire  a  friend  and  middleman  to  help  them, 
ad  those  intelligent  and  capable  individuals 
ho  need  only  to  learn  how  to  be  blind  before 
hey  can  take  care  of  themselves  and  their 
;milies. 

Fourth— Our  last  olass  Is  the  blind  after 
orking  age  who  should  be  cared  for  in  their 
.vn  homes,  in  homes  suitable  for  the  aged 
•ad  infirm  and  in  hospitals.  Modern  edu- 
ctors  of  the  blind  are  practically  united  in 
s.eir  belief  in  the  importance  of  compulsory 
hools  for  blind  children.  This,  I  believe, 
lould  be  law  in  every  part  of  the  civilized 
arid. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  justness 

i  d  needfulness.     Education  of  blind  children 

.  ith  the  sighted  in  the  public  schools  has  also 

^en  successfully  tried,  and  many  students, 

specially  among  the  blind  themselves,   be- 

)ve  that  it  i»  a  natural  and  proper  solution  of 

any  difficulties.     Minimize  the   amount   of 

iindness,  compel  what. blind  children  there 

re  to  go  to  public  schools  and  make  the  publio 

•hools  suitable  places  to  receive  the  few  blind 

aildren  which  there  would  be  when  proper 

reventive  measures  are  enforced. 

Our  census  shows  that,  while  the  State  ex- 

mds  $99,00,0  annually  on  the  education  of 

.  hout  300  blind  children,  there  are  still  about 

J  »0  blind  children  out  of  school  in  this  State. 

'  ost  of  these  children,  who  are  growing  up  in 

omplete  ignorance,  should  be  in  this  school. 

onapulsory  education  and  the   admission  of 

hnd  children  into  the  public  school  would 

>lve  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  most  of 

lese  children  without /increasing  materially 

He  burden  of  the  State.     This  method  would 

-so  tend  to  keep  the  blind  children  in    their 

vn  homes,  thus  preventing  their  being  insti- 

itionized,  thinking  themselves  as  a  class   of 

!  fectives,  who  need  the  special    treatment, 

id  all  they  really  need  is  a  strong  body  and 

lecial  methods  for  reading  and  writing. 


The  State  has  made  no  provision  for  the 
ducation  and  care  of  the  adult  blind,  the 
peaker  said,  and  she  then  cited  the  cases 
i  three  men  who  had  been  brought  to  the 
ffice  of  the  association  believing  them- 
elves  utterly  useless. 

"One  of  these  men,"  she  went  on,  "is  now 

onducting  a  business   of   book   selling,  in 

vhich   he    cleared   in   one   week    recently 

40.    Another  is  typewriting  in  the  phono- 

raph  for  a  company  which  sends  him  to 

ud  from  his  work  in  a  mdtor.    The  third 

3    satisfactorily    employed    as    a    switch- 

oard    operator    in    a    large     commercial 

iouse.    All  these  men  needed  was  to  be 

i  old  what  they  could  do  best  and  to  have 

he  facilities  for  doing  it.    A  small  number 

(  f  the   adult   blind,  from   poor   physique, 

re  unfitted  to  be  wage  earners,  and  they 

iiould  be  kept  occupied  and  made  as  useful 

nd  contented  as  possible.    For  them  we 

iave    home    teachers.    And    still    another 

iivision  will  never  be  able  to  strike  out 

or  themselves  in  the  world,    but  can  be 

nade  useful   in  happy  positions  through. 

'ihe  aid  of  the  organization,  which  will  act  as 

,  friend  and  middleman  to  provide  work 

md  to  sell  it  for  them.     They  are  often 

')est  employed  in  shops'  and  classes.    The 

^ew  York  Association  for  the  Blind  under- 

akes  to  adopt  the  most  successful    work 

hat  has  been  found  practical  for  the  blinc 

md  to  constantly  make  new    discoveries 

md  adaptations  for  their  benefit." 
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Miss  Winifred  Holt,  in  an  address  to 
members  of  the  Legislative  League,  spoke 
of  -the  necessity  for  aiding  the  blind  to 
become  self  supporting.  Sbe  told  of  three 
men  who  were  helpless  and  despondent  and 
who  are  now  independent  and  happy  be- 
cause work  that  they  can  do  has  been  found 
for  iiii'iii. 

"One  of   these   men,"   she   said,    "is   now 

conducting   a    busine*ra    of   book    selling    in 

wln.-ii  be  cleared  in  one  week  recently  $40. 

AnoilwM-    is     typewriting    from    the    phono- 

mpany    which    sends    him    to 

Rod- from  his  work  in  a  motor.    The    third    is 

ictorlly    employed    us    n    switchboard 

Of   ui   a   large  commercial   house.    All 

needed    was    lo    be    told    what 

they    could    do    best    and    lo    have    the    fftCiU- 

i"  doing  It.  A  small  number  <  t  tne 
adulf  blind,  from  poor  physique,  are  im 
fitted  to  be  wa*  should 

'CCUpied    and    made    as    usrf 
contented  le." 
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/WORK  DONE  BY  THE  BUND/ 

One    Man    Learned    <  ypewritlng    In   a 

Few  Montis^Woman  Cooks 

ancf  Washes. 


Three  merf  who,  up""To""lT"few  month*! 
ago,  because  of  their  blindness,  were  uh-i 
able  to  help  themselves,  have  become  self- 
supporting  since  through  the  influence  of 
the  New  York  Association ;.;f or  the'  Blind.) 
Miss  Winifred  Hold  told  the  members  of 
the  Legislative  League  about  them  yes- 
terday afternoon.  The  men  were  hopeless 
and  despondent,  and  could  not  read  or 
write. 

One  of  them  takes  typewriting  dictation 
from  a  phonograph  for  a  large  commer- 
cial firm,  which  likes  his  work  sufficient- 
ly to  carry  him  back  and  forth  from  busi- 
ness daily  in  an  automobile;  another  is  a 
telephone  switchboard  operator,  andr- 

"  The  third  told  me  the  other  day  that 
he  had  made  $40  that  week  selling  books," 
concluded  Miss  Holt  in  a  triumphant  tone. 

A  blind  woman  living  In  one-  of  the 
model  tenements,  who  takes  boarders  and 
does  their  cooking  and  laundry  work,  was 
another  example  given  of  the  possibilities; 
of  the  blind. 

Mr.  Moffat,  a  blind  mail,  who  sunerln-N 
tended  the  work  of  the  associatloiv^^hpp  ■ 
for  the  blind  for  a  year  and  a  half  tor 
nothing,  in  addition  to  carrying  on  his 
own  business  in  Brooklyn,  corroborated! 
Miss  Holt's  statements,  in  particular  that 
of  the  value  of  a  public  school  education 
for  the   blind  children. 

Referring  to  the  appeal  by  the  Patriotic 
League's  Secretary  for  restrictions  in  the 
use  of  firecrackers  and  pistols  on  thej 
Fourth  of  July,  Mr.  Moffatt  said  that  he 
had  lost  his  eyesight  through  a  pistol  ip 
the  hands  of  a  child. 
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a  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
ague  on  Thursday  afternoon  Miss 
iVinifred  Holt,  secretary  of,  the  New 
York  Association  for  the /Blind,  re- 
peated the  plea'she  hik.mape  so  many 
times  before  to  Sttch  5«od  effect  for 
a  more  liberal  jdl&  intelligent  treat- 
ment of  her  chajfees.  Experience  has 
shown  that  blind  children  and  adults 
otherwise  capable  of  leading  useful, 
self-supporting,  happy  lives  will,  in  de- 
fault of  special  training  calculated  to 
overcome  so  far  as  is  possible  the  de- 
ficiencies resulting  from  sightless  eyes, 
become  helpless  burdens  upon  the  com- 
munity. 

These  same  unfortunates  may,  and 
usually  do,  if  given  the  opportunity, 
develop  into  useful,  happy  members  of 
society.  From  a  purely  utilitarian 
standpoint,  therefore,  training  schools 
for  the  blind  are  good  investments. 
From  every  sentimental  point  of  view 
also  their  claims  upon  the  state  treas- 
ury and  purses  of  the  rich  are  equally 
strong.  In  spite  of  all  that  can  be 
done  for  them  their  lives  remain 
dwarfed  and  hampered.  They  have  lit- 
erally to  grope  their  way  through  the 
world  with  one  great  section  of  the 
brain  lying  idle  and  unavailable.  Often- 
times their  cross  is  due  to  the  careless- 
ness or  crime  of  others,  and  "practically 
always  to  something  over  which  they 
themselves  had  no  control.  If,  there- 
fore, any  class  of  unfortunates  in  the 
community  has  just  claims  upon  the 
public  purse  it  is  those  of  the  sightless 
eyes. 

Miss  Holt  apparently  believes  the 
most  promising  and  economical  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  of  educating  chil- 
dren in  how  to  be  blind  is  to  send  them 
to    the    regular    public    schools    along 


with  normal  children.  This  would  in- 
volve, of  course,  the  establishment  in 
certain  of  the  schools  of  special  de- 
partments for  instructing  the  blind. 
Attendance  at  these  classes  Miss  Holt 
would  make  compulsory.  So  that  the 
blind  child  would  be  treated  exactly! 
as  his  seeing  brother,  except  that  the  I 
method  of  educating  him  would  be 
modified  to  suit  his  deformity.  The 
state  now  spends  about  $100,000  a  year 
in  educating  blind  children  at  special 
institutions.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
jjkhgnt.  half  the  number  of  blind  chil- 
dren in\he  state  capable  of  education. 
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EDUCATING   THE  BLIND. 
Recording  Jo  a  census  reoj»#fy  taken  by 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  i 
tlllre  arc  about  three  hundred  blind  chil- 
dren now  being  educated  and  cared  foi 
by  the   State,   but  more  than   three  hun- 
dred  others   who  are   absolutely  ''out  of 
school"  and  consequently  growing  up  in 
ignorance    and    practical    helplessness ;    if 
thus  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  they  will 
ultimately   become    numbered   among   the 
adult  blind,  for  which  class  of  the  sight- 
less the  State  makes  absolutely  no  provi- 
sion either  in  the  way  of  education  or  or  ; 
care.     It  is  this  condition  that  has  moved 
the  association  to  become  an  advocate  of  J 
the  compulsory  education  of  the  blind,  a 
something  on  the  practicability  of  which 
modern  educators  of  the  blind  are  largely 
agreed. 

Addressing  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative League  at  its  recent  meeting  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  the  secretary  of  the  as- 
sociation, Miss  Winifred  Holt,  declared 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
justness  and  needfulness  of  compelling  the 
education  of  the  blind  by  law  just  as  the 


education  of  children  of  the- normal  phy- 
sical type  has  been  made  compulsory. 
Reference  was  made  also  to  the  fact — 
one  that  is  not  generally  known,  probably 
— that  the  education  of  blind  children 
along  with  the  sighted  in  the  public 
schools  has  been  successfully  carried  on 
in  not  a  few  instances;  and  many  stu- 
dents, especially  among  the  blind  them- 
selves, believe  that  this  is  the  most  nat- 
ural and  the  proper  solution  of  the  many 
difficulties  that  surround  the  care  of  these 
unfortunates.  Minimize  the  amount  of 
blindness,  is  the  theory  of  Secretary  Holt, 
compel  what  blind  children  there  are 
to  go  to  public  schools  and  make  the 
public  schools  suitable  places  to  receive 
the  few  blind  children  which  there  would 
1 ;-''  when  proper  preventive  measures  are 
enforced,  and  the  problem  will  be  well 
along  on  the  path  to  solution.  "This 
method",  she  adds,  "would  also  tend  to 
keep  the  blind  children  in  their  own 
homes,  thus  preventing  their  being  insti- 
tutionized,  thinking  themselves  as  a  class 
of  defectives  who  need  the  special  treat- 
ment, and  all  they  really  need  is  a  strong 
body  and  special  methods  for  reading  and 
writing."  . 

This  plan  is  most  assuredly  worthy  of 
serious  consideration  by  our  boards  of 
education  throughout  the  State.  Parental 
affection  and  a  quite-natural  prejudice 
against  "homes",  "institutes",  "asylums* 
and  all  such  public  establishments  have 
no  doubt  operated  in  the  past  to  keep 
thousands  of  blind  children  from  being 
"institutionized",  and  with  the  result  that 
the  helpless  blind  arc  encountered  every- 
where nowadays  despite  all  the  philan- 
thropic efforts  in  their  behalf.  The  pub- 
lic institutions  for  educating  the  blind 
must  be  kept  up,  of  course,  but  we  shall 
fall  upon  evil  days  if  those  who  do  not 
or  will  not  enter  them  are  permitted  to 
grow  up  hi  ignorance  and  helplessness  in 
rapidly  increasing  numbers.  \t  may  be 
ted,  of  course,  that  public  education 
was  designed  to  be  provided  for  the  nor- 


mal,  not  the  abnormal,  child;  it  is  worth 
considering,  however,  that  so  long  as  the 
parents  of  the  blind  and  the  blind  them-, 
Ftlves  are  not  exempt  from  the  payment 
of  taxes,  it  is  not  exact  justice  to  with- 
hold public  education  from  this  abnormal 
class. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Legislative  League 
at  the  Waldorf -Astoria  in  New  York,  the 
other  day,  Miss  Winifred  HoU,  secretaiy 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  deprecated  the  use  of  fireworks, 
andjasaejeted  that  "  when  all  preventable 
causes  of  blindness  are  removed  there 
will  be  few  blind  children  to  be  cared 
for."  And  following  Miss  Holt,  Mrs.  R. 
C.  Benedict  said:  "If  I  told  you  that  as 
I  crossed  the  ferry  this  morning  4,800 
persons  were  killed,  maimed  or  blinded, 
you  would  be  horror-stricken  But  when 
I  say  that  the  number  killed  and  injured 
all  over  the  country  last  Fourth  of  July 
reached  the  same  figures  it  makes  no 
impression  on  you.  I  have  been  working 
for  nine  years  to  get  something  done 
about  this,  and  last  year  the  number  of 
accidents  was  greater  than  ever.  I  am 
heart-sick  and  discouraged.  Last  Fourth' 
of  July  600  of  our  children  were  made 
totally  blind,  yet  women  fold  their  hands 
and  do  absolutely  nothing."  That  the 
women's  clubs  of  the  United  States  could 
exert  a  very  strong  influence  in  bringing 
about  a  sane  Fourth  of  July  is  certairL 
and  the  suggestion  that  they  take  upSj 
this  subject  has  been  made  by  more 
than  one  editorial  writer.  The  records 
are  sickening.  If  the  crusade  against 
dangerous  fireworks  were  to  be  carried; 
on  with  energy  and  persistency,  success 
would  surely  come,  and  the  country 
would  have  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the 
abolition  of  a  senseless   custom. 
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jr^  dt  BlindBrffillbitecl— Eighty 
slJhil  -^  men  and  jp0Tnen  exnibited  their 
i  k  and  a#rf!ertained  visitors  with 
niusic  at  the  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Nineteenth  street  and  Marshall 
boulevard,  yesterday.  Some  oC  the  articles 
on  display,  made  by  the  inmates,  were 
baskets,  hat  frames,  knitted  shawls  of  in- 
tricate pattern,  hammocks  and  raffia,  rat- 
tan and  bead  work.  \ 
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1iiEw  schoolforthe  bund: 

It  Will  Open  This  Afternoon— Public 
Infection  To-morrow. 

The  n*w  building;  greeted  by  the  New 
Yorkjisfeoclation  for  the  Blind  at  118  Bast 
FIfty*ninth  Street  as  a  school  of  Instruc- 
tion for  sightless  adults  will  be  opened 
this  afternoon  from  3  till  6  o'clock.  Only 
blind  persons  will  be  entertained. 

On  Tuesday  and  for  the  rest  of  the  we$k 
the  institution  will  be  open  for  public  in- 
spection during  the  same  hours,  as  well  as 
on  Taesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday 
nights,  when  sightless  persons  may  be 
seen  working  at  the  various  occupations 
adaptable  to  their  circumstances. 
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'Office*  for  the  Blind  Formally  Opened^ 

The   (orvaaX^f^flmsot  the   offices   of 
New    York^Associatlon    for    the    Blind,    at 
No.  118  E  ninth  Street,  took  place 

to-day.  They^sJa*"*rndu8trial  exhibition, 
with  blind  switch-board  operators,  type- 
writers and  stenographers,  basket,  broom, 
mattress,  bead,  lace,  and  hat  frame  makers 
at  work.  A  sale  of  work  made  by  the  blind 
and  other  articles  suitable  for  Christmas 
gifts  will  continue  through  December  21. 
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SIGHTLESS     WORKERS     AT     THE     NEW 

OFFICES     OF     THE     ASSOCIATION     FOR 

THE    BLIND,    NO.    118     EAST    59TH    STREET. 

A    GROUP    OP    BLIND    WOMEN     AT     WORK. 


DOLLS     DRESSED     BY     BLIND     WOMEN, 


WORK    0 


Exhibition  and  Sale  at  New  Offices 
of  New  York  Association. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  offices  of  the  New 
fork  Association  for  the  Blind,  at  No.  118  East 
>9th  street,  begins  to-day.  There  was  a  prelimi- 
lary  opening  yesterday,  a  special  reception  for  the 
olind.  Sighted  people  as  well  were  there,  and 
iiany  more  are  expected  before  the  end  of  the 
opening,  winch  will  not  be  until  Saturday  night. 
Jflicers  of  the  association  and  people  interested  in 
its  work  will  take  turns  in  receiving.  Among  these 
will  be  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  president  of  the 
association;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  Low,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Felix  Adler,  Mrs.  Cobden-Sanderson,  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sheer.  Governor  Hughes 
has  written  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  the  secretary, 
promising  to  come  to  the  opening  if  he  possibly 
can. 

The  blind  women  came  yesterday  afternoon,  the 
blind  men  in  the  evening.  They  were  supposed  to 
come  to  be  amused,  .but  they  showed  a  unanimous 
tendency  to  take  nil  their  things  and  go  lo  work. 
i  urse,  there  were  a  hundred  last  things  to  do 
all  the  afternoon.  Though  downstairs  a  blind  girl 
with  an  exquisite  voice  was  singing  for  their  en- 
tertainment, a  group  of  blind  women  sat  in  an 
upper  room,  making  hats  for  the  exhibition.  One 
dainty  hat  of  white  lace,  with  bows  of  pink  ribbon, 
was  made,  wire  frame  and  all,  by  a  woman  who  is 
entirely  blind,  and  this  woman  proudly  exhibited 
the  beginning  of  a  hat  she  was  making  for  Miss 
Holt,   who  means  to  wear  it  when  she  lectures. 

On  this  floor  were  two  examples  of  what 
employment  does  for  the  blind.  In  one  room  sat 
an  Italian  girl— quite  sightless— deftly  threading 
beads  to  fringe  a  lovely  white  silk  lamp  shade  she 
had  made.  A  few  years  ago  this  girl  was  idle, 
miserable.  The  association  look  her  in  hand,  and 
now  she  is  (me  of  its  best  teachers  for  other  blind 
girls. 

In  another  room  a  man  sat  stamping  eirculars. 
This  man  appeared  at  the  rooms  of  the  association 
yesterday  morning,  just  out  of  hospital.  One  eye 
was  gouged  out,  the  other  practically  sightless. 
He  was  desperate,  on  the  verge  of  committing  sui- 
cide. They  put  him  at  work  counting  envelopes! 
and  tying  them  up  in  packages  of  twenty-five, 
Then  they  gave  him  circulars  to  stamp.  If  his 
ipteJ  <1   they  would   urge   him   gently,   telling 

him  how  much  those  circulars  we:  d,  and  by 

and   by   he  grew   quite  busy   and   contented. 

"What  are  you  making?''  some  one  asked  ■■> 
girl     who   sat   working-. 

"This  is  my  se<  bead/work,,"   she  said 

proudly.       JL    was    a    beautiful    bead    shade    for   an 
electric    candle.       Many    alb  of    bead 

work    arc     here,     loo  -lxad     chains,     head     purses    of 
such    elaborate    patterns    that    il  to 

think  they  were  made  by  the  blind.      This  is  a  sale 
as  well  as  an  exhibition,  and  tion,  and   peo- 

ple   who    want    to   .buy   dolls   and    Teddy    hears,    al- 
ready    dressed,    for    their    children,    oai  .    be 

suited    here.       aii    the   dolli  tb^> 

blind.       There  are   curtains  loo, 


most  quaint  and  artistic;  sofa  pillows,  aprons, 
baby  caps,  curious  bath  mats  of  corks,  madi 
patented  by  a  blind  man,  and  pieces  of  furniture 
both  pretty  and  solid.  One  room  upstairs  is  fur- 
nished entirely  with  chairs,  a  table,  a  cabinet,  etc., 
all  made  by  the  blind. 

Among-    the    articles    offered    for    sale    are 
plaques     made    by    Miss    Holt,    ana    .showing    I 
Keller's  head  in  bass-relief.     Miss  Keller  sat  for  H 
last   summer,    and    with    her   own    hand    traced    her 
name  at  the  side.      "To  be  blind  is  to  see  the  bright 
side   of  life,"   is   lettered  underneath. 

This  reception  and  fair  are  given  in  the  hope  of 
raising  the  money  so  much  needed  for  the  in- 
creased expenses  of  the  association.  For  the  asso- 
ciation, like  many  other  organisations,  has  been  hit 
hard  by  hard  times.  The  blind  there  make,  for 
instance,  excellent  brooms,  but  the  sale  of  brooms, 
even,  has  fallen  off  since  the  bad  times.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  raise  thousands  of  dollars  by  small  sales, 
yet  if  the  association  does  not  succeed  in  com- 
pleting the  $100,000,  of  which  $40,000  is  conditionally 
promised  that  $40,000  will  be  lost.  That  is  why 
the  officers  and  members  and  friends  of  the  asso- 
ciation   are    straining    every   nerve. 

The  opening  will  last  from  December  17  to  De- 
cember 21,  from  3  to  6  o'ciccx,  and  on  the  17th,  13th 
and  21st,  also  from  8  to  10  o'clock  in  the  evening.  A 
number  of  fashionable  young  women  will  pour  tea 
in  the  Dutch  tearoom,  among  them  Miss  Margaret 
Sloane,  the  Misses  Ripley,  Miss  Rosalie  Jones, 
Miss  Angelica  Church  and  Miss  Edith  Jay.  Yes- 
terday the  tearoom  was  being  hastily  repapered 
with  quaint  Delft  blue  Dutch  paper,  and  was  also, 
temporarily,  a  wild  animal  room.  The  wild  ani- 
mals were  two  infinitesimal  black  kittens,  which 
are  to  be  auctioned  off  to-day.  .aw-ir 
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AFxEAL  ITJK,  BLIND  MEN. 

To  th«  E<Lt^  of  the/Brooklp#,i¥6nes: 

SIR:  Th*.  Blind  Men's  Home  at  Gates 
ind  Tompkins*  avenues,  does  not  receive 
ild  from  the  ^ity  as  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions. 

The  financial  situation  has  been  such 
that  those  who  have  aided  us  with  con- 
:ributions  have  not  been  in  position  to 
3ontrlbute  as  much  as  formerly  and  it 
leaves  our  blind  men  in  rather  a  peculiar 
position.  They  must  be  fed  and  in  some 
instances  their  families  taken  care  of 
through  wages  received  for  work. 

If  your  readers  feel  that  you  can  aid 
our  blind  men  financially,  any  amount 
they  feel  able  to  send  us  will  be  highly 
appreciated.       Sincerely  yours,    the 

BOARD'  OF  MANAGERS. 
Brooklyn,   N.   Y.,  December  14    1907. 
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WORK  OF  THE   BL^SffTS  VIEW. 
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ms  and  bead  work,  lace  and 

elaborately    dressed    dolls 

made    by    the    blind— were 

articles  on  exhibition  yesterday 

at   the   formal   opening  of  the 


headquarters  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  at  118  East  Fifty-ninth  street. 

The  work  of  the  women  was  displayed  in 
booths  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building, 
where  young  women  drove  a  brisk  trade  in 
a  variety  of  things  "that  will  make  such 
charming  Christmas  gifts." 

Another  detachment  of  young  women 
served  tea  on  the  third  floor  and  a  third 
acted  as  guides  to  the  stream  of  visitors. 

"It's  the  very  fact  that  it  looks  exactly 
like  dozens  of  hats  that  one  sees  every  day 
in  the  best  shops  that  makes  it  so  wonder- 
ful," said  one  woman,  reverently  turning 
and  twisting  a  picture  hat  ra  different 
shades  of  brown. 

"Yes,  I'm  extremely  proud  of  that,"  said 
Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretar^of  the  asso- 
ciation. "It  was  trimmed  spemally  for  me, 
and  I  intend  to  wear  it  the  next  time  I  speak 
before  a  woman's  club." 

"But,"  continued  the  visitor  hesitatingly, 
"I  don't  see  how  a  blind  woman  would 
know  how  to  blend  colors  so  beautifully." 

Miss  Holt  smiled.  "Well,  of  course 
she  wouldn't,"  she  admitted  promptly. 
"The  materials  are  selected  for  her,  but 
she  puts  them  together  absolutely  without 
assistance. 

"You  can  have  this  hat  copied  in  any 
color  you  want  for  $20,"  added  the  secre- 
tary as  the  visitor  moved  on. 

Many  persons  took  advantage  of  tli<> 
opportunity  offered  to  dictate  letters  to 
a  blind  stenographer  at  25  cents  apiece, 
and  the  blind  girl  who  sat  at  the  switch- 
board was  constantly  calling  for  numbers. 

The  woman  who  was  stitching  aprons 
on  a  machine  as  rapidly  and  as  neatly  as 
if  her  eyesight  were  unimpaired  came 
in  for  a  large  share  of  attention,  as  did 
also  the  expert  lace  maker  who  has  a  letter 
from  the  Queen  of  Italy  congratulating 
her  upon  her  skill. 

The  men,  who  really  belong  in  the  work- 
shop at  147  East  Forty-second  street,  were 
relegated  to  the  basement,  but  they  were 
apparently  having  even  a  better  time  than 
those  above  stairs. 

Moe  Etwaning,  who  is  now  10,  was  making 
a  cane  chair  seat  quite  as  easily  and  as 
quickly  as  if  he  could  see. 


A  young  Scotchman  who  lost  his  sight 
a  year  ago  in  an  explosion  was  cheerfully 
playing  euchre  with  a  companion.  Card 
playing,  for  which  an  ordinary  pack  of  cards 
marked  in  Braille  point  are  used,  is  ex- 
tremely popular  among  the  men,  who 
sometimes  in  fact  "set  in  a  game"  rather 
longer  than  their  instructors  would  wish. 
i  "Why,  yes,  they  do  play  poker,"  ad- 
mitted the  manager,  half  reluctantly,  to, 
an  inquisitive  guest,  "but  we  don't  encour- 
age it." 

"Well,  you  ought  to  be  glad  that  they 
enjoy  it,  snapped  the  visitor.  Where- 
upon the  manager  remarked  that  an  in- 
teresting game  of  checkers  was  in  progress 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  The  as- 
sociation checkerboards  consist  of  rough 
and  smooth  squares  arranged  alternately. 
The  white  pieces  are  octagonal  and  the 
black  round. 

Gov.  Hughes  has  promised  to  be  present 
Thursday  evening  if  he  can  possibly  arrange 
to  do  so.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  Low  and 
Richard  Watson  Gilder  are  on  the  reception 
committee  for  that  evening. 
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APPEAL  TO  PUBLIC  FOR 

THE  BUND' JEN'S  HOME. 


dustriafwRffe  for  the  Blind,  516  Gates 
avenur;  has  issued  the  following:  "The 
Blind  Men's  Home,  at  Gates  and 
Tompkins  avenues,  does  not  receive  aid 
from  the  city,  ^as  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions. The  financial  situation  has 
been  such  that  those  who  have  aided  us 
with  contributions  have  not  been  in  pe^- 
sition  to  contribute  as  much  as  for- 
merly, and  it  leaves  our  blind  men  in 
rather  a  peculiar  position.  They  must 
be  fed.  and  in  some  instances  their 
families  taken  care  of  through  wage's 
received  for  work.  If  you  feel  that  you 
can  aid  cftir"  blind  men  financially,  any 
amount  vou  feel  able  to  send  to  us> 
will  be  highly  appreciated." 
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THE  BLIND. 


The*Board  of  Managers  of  the  IndiHJ- 
trial  Homo  for  the  Blind  at  No.  0I6 
Gates  aveinte,  has  issued  the  following 
appeal: 

"The  Blind  Men's  Home,  at  Gates  and 
Tompkins  avenues,  does  not  receive  aid 
from  the 'city  as  do  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions. The  financial  situation  has 
been  such  that  those  who  have  aided  us 
wifh  contributions  have  not  been  m  po- 
sition to  contribute  as  much  as  formerly 
and  it  leaves  our  blind  men  in  rather  a 
peculiar  position.  They  must  be  fed  and 
in  some  instances  their  families  taken 
care  of  through  wages  received  for  work. 
If  you  feel  that  you  can  aid  our  blind 
men  financially,  any  n mount  you  feel  able 
to  send  to  us  will  Vie  highly  appreciated. 
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APPEAL  FOR  BLIND  MEN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

The  Bliad  Men's.jMome,  at  Gates  am 
Tomuklafe^venu^'flftes  not  receive  ai< 
from  the  city,  as  other  charitable  institu 
tions. 

The  financial  situation  has  been  sucl 
that  t.hose\  who  have  aided  us  with  con 
tributions  nave  not  been  in  position  t< 
contribute  as  much  as  formerly  and  i 
leaves  our  blind  men  in  rather  a  peculiai 
position.  They  must  be  fed  and  in  som- 
instances  their  families  taken  care  o 
through  wages   received  for  work. 

If  you  feel  that  you  can  aid  our  blinc 
men  financially  any  amount  you  feel  abb 
to  send  to  ua  will  be  highly  appreciated 
BOARD  OP  MANAGERS. 

Brooklyn,  December  14. 
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WORK      OF      THE      BLIND 
ON      EXHIBITION 


HE  New  York  As^aaieffioTr  for 
the  Blind  has  opened  new 
quaMwtti-ar'lis  East  Fifty- 
_ ninth  street,  Manhattan.  Un- 
til Saturday  there  will  be  an 
industrial  exhibition  by  the  co-opera- 
tors of  the  association,  where  blind 
switchboard  operators,  typewriters 
and  stenographers,  basket,  broom, 
mattress,  bead,  lace  and  hat-frame 
makers  will  be  at  work.  There  will 
also  be  a  sale  of  work  made  by  the 
blind  and  other  articles  suitable  for 
Christmas  gifts.  Sightless  men  and 
women  come  daily  to  the  associa- 
tion's rooms  asking  for  work.  The 
organization  stands  alone  in  this  state 
for  the  work,  preventive  and  con- 
structive, which  it  is  doing.  It  is 
essentially  a  practical  and  necessary 
work  from  a  humanitarian  as  well  as 
an  economic  basis.  A  fund  of  $40,000 
has  been  offered  by  friends  of  the  As- 
sociation if  the  rest  of  the  $100,000 
that  is  needed  for  a  permanent  en- 
dowment can  be  secured. 
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SIGHTLESS  ONES 
H01DJESSI0 

Blind  Women's  Club  qi  Brookl 
Seeks  Permanent  Head- 


PLAN    T<§    HELP    AFFLICTE 


Capital  Music  Follows  the  Buj 
ness  Meeting. 


There  was  an  interesting:  meeting 
the   Blind   Women's   Club   of   Brookl: 
at  86  East  Fifth  street  last  night  a 
an  enthusiasm  manifested  in  the  hue 
ness  on  hand   which   is   seldom   sho\* 
at  sessions  where  those  in  attendant 
are  blessed  with  all  their  senses.  The: 
were  many  Laura  Bridgmans   presen 
who,  though  blind  from  infancy,  wer 
by  great  skill  and  patience,  taught  t 
know  and  do  a  great  many  things  t 
touch    alone.    The    secretary    read    tl 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  care- 
fully   and    clearly    by    touching    raised 
letters  on   large  sheets  of   book  paper, 
and   when   she  had   finished   she  made 
a  mental  note  of  the  motions  put  and 
other    business    transacted    before    the 
social  session  was  advanced. 

The  roll  call  said  that  there  were 
thirty-six  present.  There  were  some 
in  their  teens,  others  between  20  and 
25,  and  a  few  between  30  and  40  years. 
There  were  pretty  faces,  though  the 
eyes  were  hidden  by  dark  glasses, 
there  were  some  bright  countenances, 
though  the  staring  optics  couldn't  see 
God's    sunshine;     a    few    had    marked 


strained  looks  between  the  brows, 
showing-  the  tension  of  the  optic 
nerves  which  is  the  cause  of  many  a 
sightless1  soul. 

If  the  sense  of  sight  was  absent 
there  was  one  thing  which  made  a 
marked  impression  on  those  present 
who  were  blessed  with  their  sight.  It 
was  a  general  air  of  cheerfulness 
which  was  evident  the  moment  the 
meeting  room  was  entered.  There 
was  no  sad  face,  no  plaintive  tone,  an 
absence  of  discontent  which  one  would 
naturally  look  for  among  those  whose 
most  precious  sense  was  gone  forever. 
The  Santa  Claus  of  those  sightless 
ones  was  contentment.  Their  lack  of 
selfishness  was  strongly  evidenced  in 
a  suggestion  made  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Aus- 
tin, the  president  of  the  association. 
Just  before  the  business  meeting  ad- ' 
•journed  for  the  session  she  said: 

"I  would  suggest  that  we  do  some- 
thing more  at  our  meetings  than  con- 
sider how  we  shall  entertain  each  other 
and  enjoy  our  social  sessions.  We 
ought  to  have  some  other  object  in 
view.  Something  to  help  others  who 
are  blind,  and  something  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others  who  are  afflicted,  though 
they  have  their  sight.  I  wish  some 
member  would  offer  a  suggestion  or 
think  of  sofmething  which  might  lead 
to  the  object  I  have  in  view." 

The  president's  words  were  listened 
to  attentively  and  a  general  discussion; 
followed.  The  matter  was  postponed 
until  the  next  meeting,  each  member 
saying  she  would  consider  it  and  offer 
a  suggestion  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  matter  of  permanent  headquar- 
ters came  up  and  the  secretary  said 
that  a  friend  offered  a  parish  hall  for 
the  meeting  rooms  of  the  club.  It  was 
I  suggested  that  a  club  room  such  as  is 
used  by  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  etc., 
would  be  very  acceptable.  The  only! 
thing  to  bar  this  was  the  rent. 

"I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Austin,  "that 
some  big  lodge  would  give  us  the  use 
of  its  rooms  if  the  matter  was  properly 
presented.  There  are  many  generous 
men  in  fraternal  orders  who  do  a  world 
of  good  and  only  want  to  be  shown 
where  to  accomplish  other  worthy 
deeds." 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  a 
lodge  room  for  a  permanent  meeting 
place  for  the  sightless  girls  and  women 
who  have  to  be  led  to  their  sessions 
by  guides,  furnished  by  charitable  la- 
dies  and   friends. 

Miss  Lillias  Robinson,  whose  beau- 
tiful soprano  voice  was  the  indirect 
cause  of  her  absence  from  last  night's 
meeting,  sent  her  love  to  her  sister 
members.  She  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
musical  master  who  is  training  her 
for  grand  opera.  She  promised  to  be 
on  hand,  but  she  was  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  last  night,  getting 
a  line  on   the  methods  of  the  operatic 


stars.  This  young-  "find"  is  not  alto- 
gether sightless.  She  is  near  enough 
to   feel   for   her   less   fortunate    sisters. 

The  social  end  of  the  session  was  a 
most  pleasing  one.  Miss  Feldmeier 
played  skilfully  on  the  piano  and  the 
guitar.  Miss  Decker  read  some  of 
her  own  stories  and  sang  a  number 
of  her  own  musical  compositions;  Af:s.° 
Cooney,  the  vice-president  of  the  so- 
ciety, sang  in  sweet  soprano  voice, 
and  Miss  Mierderick,  the  capable  sec- 
retary, recited  capitally. 

The  Blind  Women's  Club  of  Brooklyn 
is  very  proud  of  its  young  vocalist, 
Miss  Lillias  Robinson.  Before  the 
members  were  led  to  their  respective 
homes,  President  Austin  said: 

"We  have  every  reason  to  feel  proud 
of  our  musical  genius,  Miss  Robinson. 
We  all  knew  she  had  a  grand  voice, 
and  was  otherwise  gifted  musically, 
but  we  didn't  think  that  grand  opera 
wanted  her.  We  are  glad  for  her  sake, 
and  we  know  if  she  becomes  a  star, 
which  she  is  destined  to  become,  we 
feel  she  shall  not  forget  her  old  as- 
sociates in  the  Blind  Women's  Club  of 
Brooklyn.  When  the  Misses  Holt  and 
other  rich  ladies  who  were  at  the  re- 
ception in  Manhattan  heard  her  sing, 
they  said  she  was  a  marvel.  Her  first, 
notice  was  given  in  The  Standard 
Union.  That  was  the  first  time  her 
name  was  mentioned  as  a  great  vocal- 
ist and  one  destined  to  become  a  star. 
This  club — I  am  authorized  to  speak  for 
it — thanks  The  Standard  Union  for  the 
nice  article  Of  Dec.  12,  in  which  the 
Brooklyn  members  of  the  association  in 
the  greater  city  were  favorably  men- 
tioned. We  want  the  press  with  us.  We 
can  accomplish  much  through  the 
press,  and  I  may  add  our  works  and 
ideas  will  be  presented  in  a  new 
light." 
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5?  Christmas  Gifts  Made  by  the  Blind. 

The  newlpffices  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  |he  Blind,  at  No.  118  East  Fif- 
ty-ninth Street,  which  were  formally  opened 
■on -'December  17,  will  remain  open  for  pub- 
'lic*  inspection  until  this  evening  at  ten 
o'clock.  Articles  made  by  blind  persons 
and  suitable  for  Christmas  gifts  are  on 
sale,  and  there  is  for  the  entertainment  of 
-visitors  an  industrial  exhibition  showing 
the  blind  switchboard  operators,  typewrit- 
ers and  stenographers,  basket,  broom, 
mattress,  bead,  lace,  and  hat  frame  maker 
at  their  work. 
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jf  inis  weeK  tn§  i\ew  i  otk  Assucmauu  iui 
the  Blind  ha^HBen  celebrating  the  opening 
fces  at  No.  118  East  Fifty  - 
in  a  series,  of  afternoon  and 
evening  receptions.  Friends  of  the  move- 
ment to  help  the  blind  earn  a  living  have 
been  in  attendance,  and  blind  women  and 
men  have  demonstrated  their  skill  in  va- 
rious handicrafts  and  trades.  The  new 
rooms  will  be  used  as  a  permanent  head- 
quarters for  the  sale  of  articles  made  by 
the  blind,  and  as  a  demonstration  school  of 
what  may  be  done  by  affording  means  of 
education  for  that  unfortunate  class.         ^„ 
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I       EDUCATlQ^OP^fHE   BLINJ 


I     Of  all   the     afflictions     that 


I  mankind  probably    none  is  any  mo 
to  be  dreaded    Jthjg**    blindness.    Y 
when  we  h€$p-M>f  the  great     thinj 
that  are  being  done  for  the  blind  ai 
the   great   things   that  the  blind   ai 
doing    for  themselves     our     terrific 
apprehension  is  somewhat  mitigate 
Detailed  information  of  things  accoi 
plished  by  the  sightless  can  be  four 
almost  daily    in  the    news     column 
and  reports  submitted  by  the  associi 
tions  which  have  for  their  particula 
purpose  the  education     and     care  c 
the  blind,  show  an     almost     endles 
variety  of  work  done  by  these  orgar 
izations.    For    years  these     societie 
have  united  in  diligent,  sustained  el 
fort  to  make     it  possible    for     blin 
men  and  women,  who  have  no  mean 
of  their  own,  to  be  independent  an 
happy  wage  earners  and  their  effoi 
has   had   satisfactory   reward.  Amon: 
the  interesting  things  that  are  bein 
accomplished     by  the     blind,     whos 
work  was  shown     recently     in     Ne^ 
York  city,  are  sculpture,  stenographs 
piano  tuning,  business  methods,  cook 
ing,  teaching  of  languages,  lace  mak 
ing,  broom  making,  massage,  barber 
ing,  telephone  switchboard  operation 
and  innumerable  trades  for  the  hands 
At  this  remarkable  exhibit  there  wafc 
heard   a   remarkable   singer,   a  sight- 
loss  young  woman  with     such  great 
talent  that  she   is   to  be  trained  for 
the  grand  opera  stage,  regardless  of 
the  seemingly  great  obstacle  of  blind 
A  now  field  of  endeavor  lately 
opened  to  the  sightless,  a  field  which 
heretofore   has   been     controlled     by 
men  and  women  whesu  chief  requisite 


has  been  keen  insight,  is  that  of  short 
hand     and     typewriting.    This      new 
field  is  made  possible  by  means  of  a 
shorthand     machine     constructed   es- 
pecially for  the  blind.    To  learn  the 
system  and  to  be  able     to  turn  out 
rapid      work     requires       painstaking 
study,  but  by     earnestness    and  per- 
sistency, one  can  qualify  as  stenogra- 
pher and  typewriter*     with     only  six 
months  instruction.    For    the  amuse- 
ment of  the     blind     many     ordinary 
games  are  specially  made.    In  leisure 
hours  iour  blind     persons     may     sit 
down  to  a  game  of  whist.    The  -cards 
resemble  the  ordinary  deck,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tiny  raised  points  on 
the  faces.    These  denote  the  suit  and 
denomination.     Some  of  the  blind  be- 
come    very     skillful    at     whist.     The 
new  publication  known  as  the  Matil- 
da Zeigler  magazine  stands  for  what 
has  been  accomplished  for  the  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  Of  the  blind. 
It  is  issued  monthly  for  ten  cents  a 
year.  The  magazine  consists  of  about 
fifty  pages  of  good  reading  printed  iu 
raised     characters     which     the  blind 
can  read  by  passing  tihek*  finger  tips 
over   them.     The  delicate  touch  of  a 
blind     person     can     distinguish     the 
characters  and  letters  nearly  as  rap- 
idly  as   most  people  with   sight   can 
read  ordinary  type.     Many     items  of 
interest,  news  of  the  outside     world, 
current  topics,  etc.,  with  raised  maps 
and  illustrations  go  to  make  up  this 
magazine  which     is     supported     and 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Matilda  Zeigler  as 
a  memorial  to  her  son,  who  lost  his 
sight  several  years  ago.    New     York 
state  expends  annually  $99,000  on  the 
education  of  blind  children,  but  thus 
far  has  made  no  provision  for  the  ed- 
ucation  and  care  of  the  adult  blind, 
and  until   the  formation  of  the   New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  there 
was  no  provision  making  it  possible 
for   these   people,   unless     tihey     had 


means  of  their  own  to  became  wage- 
earners.  Modern  educators  of  the 
blind  are  practically  united  in  their 
belief  in  the  importance  of  compul- 
sory schools  for  blind  children.  It  is 
expected  that  the  problem  Of  what 
the  state  must  do  for  its  blind  will 
come  up  this  year  in  the  Legislature.* 
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HELP  THEMSELVES 
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Many  Are  Becoming  Expert  in 

Stenography  and  Other 

Occupations. 


NEW  INDUSTRIES  ARE 
OPEN  TO  SIGHTLESS 


Work  Helps  to  Remove  Tragic 

Gloom  From  Victims  in 

Early  Stages. 


The  son  of  a  Lincolnshire  farmer  one 
day  saw  an  apple  fall  from  a  tree.  One 
day  two  American  girls  saw  some 
blind  boys  enjoying  a  concert  In  Italy. 
Othera  besides  N'ewton  had  seen  an 
apple  fall  without  cogitating  upon  the 
law   of    gravitation.    Others    besides    the 

'  s  Holt  had  seen   blind  person 
joy  music,  and  make  it,   but  apparently 


no  others  had  given  deep  attention  to 
the  scene,  or  'had  acted  on  its  sugg.es-'; 
tions.  From  perceiving  the  happiness  of 
•the  sightless  in  the  'hearing  of  music, 
these  girls  of  a  musical  family  when 
they  returned  to  New  York  formed  a 
committee,  including  blind  persons,  for 
the  distribution  to  the  blind  of  unsold 
tickets    to    concerts. 

That  was  one  of  the  happiest  thoughts 
of  our  day  and  generation.  But  from 
these  happy  thoughts  proceeded  an- ' 
other.  These  young  New  Yorkers,  by 
the  pathwas^  of  music,  thus  incidentally 
came  into  contact  with  the  needs  of 
the  blind,  and  soon  tihey  were  -asking 
themselves,  and  others,  the  question: 
Why  should  not  the  blind  be  employed? 
As  Helen  Keller  has  narrated,  they 
told  that  "in  a  world  of  machinery, 
specialized  industry  and  keen  com- 
petition, the  blind  man  could  not  ex- 
pect to  firfd  profitable  occupation" 
Some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "it 
would  be  cruel  to  add  to  the  burden  of 
infirmity  the  burden  of  labor."  As  if 
some  of  the  blind  were  not  already 
working;  as  if  life  without  work  were 
not  the  heaviest  burden  a  mortal  could 
be  called  upon  to  ensure;  as  if  there 
were   no   such  thing   as    "light  through 

Classes  Established. 

It  was  in  November,  1905,  that  the 
Misses  Holt  organized  the  "New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind."  With  this 
was  amalgamated  the  Committee  of 
Tickets  for  the  Blind,  and  since  then 
the  work  has  gone  on  apace,  with  Miss 
Winifred  Holt  as  Secretary  and  moving 
spirit.  At  first  the  home  of  these  young 
women  was  turned  into  an  office.  Since 
then  the  headquarters  have  been  moved 
to  118  East  59th  street.  Classes  have 
been  established  there  in  industries  for 
girls,  and  a  factory  has  been  opened 
at   147   East  42d  street. 

The  work  has  gone  on  energetically 
and  successfully  with  the  making  of  a 
most  necessary  census  of  the  blind, 
with  teaching  of  industries  in  the  work- 
shop and  in  the  tenements,  with  sales 
of  the  products  of  blind  industries  • 
with  a  wonderful-  stirring  Of  public 
interest  In  the  work  of  helping  of  help- 
ing the  blind  to  help  themselves;  of 
bringing  the  idle,  the  morbid  and  the 
despairing  out  of  "a  great  darkness" 
into  "light  through  work."  Lately  by 
means  of  the  eloquence  and  energy  of: 
the  chief  workers,  a  second  association  | 
has  been  started  by  the  good  people , 
pf  Buffalo;  and  what  ha,s  been  don?  in 
'New  York  and  in  Buffalo  will  soon  be 
done  in  other  communities  that  have 
the    blind    always    with    them. 

To    "the    sighted"    it    seems    extraor- 
dinary  that  the  sightless  can   do  skill-1 
ully,    cheerfully,    usefully    and    remun- 


rativly  so  many  different  things.  The 
>lind  had  already  proved  themselves 
.bl.e  to  do  many  things  well.  But  other 
industries  that  it  was  not  generally 
known  that  they  could  pursue,  the 
workers'  of  the  association  'have  opened 
up  to  the  sightless.  At  receptions  and 
exhibtions  have  (been  seen  the  mar- 
velous products  of  the  work  of  the 
blind,  and  the  workers  have  been  be- 
held in  deft  and  cheerful  manipulation. 
(The  last  annual  report  of  the  asso- 
ciation, all  except  the  Treasurer's  tables, 
was   dictated    t|o   a   blind    stenographer.) 

Many  Become  Adept. 

There  are  adepts  in  stenography, 
typewriting,  shampooing,  massage  (in 
Japan  it  was  long  usual  for  none  but 
the  blind  to  be  so  employed),  piarfo 
tuning,  basket  and  broom  making, 
chair  caning  and  worsted  work.  "The 
sighted"  can  hardly  believe  their  eyes 
when  they  see  the  costumes  dolls,  Teddy 
bears,  lamp  shades  and  Heaven  knows 
what,  made  by  the  patient  workers  in 
perpetual    dark. 

Those  who  are  deprived  of  hearing 
may  be  handicapped  in  their  work,  but 
not  so  greatly  as  those  who  cannot  see. 
The  condition  of  blindness  is  especially 
hard  upon  ithoise  who  are  afflicted 
after  maturity.  I  asked  a  blind  man  the 
other  day  some  questions  as  to  his 
capabilities,  and  he  answered,  by  way 
of  apology,  that  he  was  "only  a  begin- 
ner" in  blindness.  Think  what  that 
means*!  I  got  an  inkling  lately  as  to 
what  it  means,  when  the  notion  took 
me  to  gather  some  berries  In  blindness 
for  a  blind  friend  of  mine.  I  was  blind- 
folded and  led  to  a  place  on  a  hillside 
where  wi  niter  green  grows,  and  then  I 
groped  about  in  the  darkness  till  I  had 
gathered  a  bunch  of  the  berries  to  send 
to  one  who  could  not  see  them,  but  who 
would  enjoy  the  feel  and  taste  of  wild 
nature  in  them.  «If  I  had  to  do  anything 
skillful  and  remunerative  as  "a  begin- 
ner" I  felt  that  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with   me. 

We  speak  of  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
blind.  They  are,  indeed,  when  hap- 
pily occupied,  wonderfully  cheerful. 
But  there  are  conditions  of  blindness, 
[ally  among  the  "beginners"  where 
the  gloom  is  indeed  tragic.  Stories  could 
be  multiplied  in  illustration;  but  all 
that  may  be  easily  imagined,  and  mean- 
time It  Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
evidences  of  the  advance  of  mankind 
in  the  betterment  of  human  conditions 
that  not  only  is  there  more  alertness 
in  the  prevention,  and  in  the  cure,  of 
blindness;  but  in  the  alleviation  of  the 
condition  of  the  blind,  and  In  bringing 
to  them  "Light  through  work."— Rich- 
Watson  Gilder,  editor.  The  Century 
Jftyrazlne.  Copyright,  1908,  by  "Charities 
anaS*4ie  Commons,"  New  York. 
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TjRST  EXHIBITION  AND  SALE  AN 
INTERESTING  DISPLAY. 


New  York  Association  Provides  for  a 
Class  of  Sightless  Workers  Not. 
Otherwise  -Taken  Care  Of — Money 
Needed  to  Enable  the  Organization 
to  Continue  Its  Useful  Work. 


Many  visitors  went  to  the  rooms  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  at 
No.  118  East  Fifty-ninth  Street,  in  the 
progress  of  the  holiday  sale  and  exhibition 
which  lasted  from  Tuesday  to  Saturday  of 
last  week.  The  products  of  the  blind 
workers  may  be  purchased  there,  however, 
either  to-day  or  to-morrow,  and  orders  may 
be  placed  with  the  association  at  any  time. 

During  the  exhibition  an  interesting  lot 
of  handiwork  of  the  workers  was  displayed. 
This  consisted  of  both  men's  and  women's 
work.  The  women  do  their  work  at  the 
Fifty-ninth  Street  house;  the  men  in  a 
workshop  at  Ne.  147  East  Forty-second 
Street.  The  work  of  the  women  included 
dressed  dolls  of  all  sorts,  stuffed  animals, 
sofa  pillows,  doilies,  and  table  centre- 
pieces, mats,  woven  grass,  and  r^fla  bas- 
kets and  boxes,  and  bead  work.  Women  are 
also  instructed  in  the  duties  of  telephone 
operators,  and  typewriters,  and  several 
blind  girls  have  been  successfully  placed 
in  good  positions  for  which  they  were 
trained  at  this  school. 

The   bead  work,  especially  that  far  lamp 

shades,    is  some   of   it  very   beautiful,   and 

remarkably    well    c\one.      As    one     of     the 

i  vpl.-iiiKMl,    "it    is    the    sort    that 

won't  pull    to   pieces."     The   rafia  work   in 

is  an    interesting   example   of 

asitlve    touch   of   ihr.   Mind.     The  red 


and  green  and  yellow  each  have,  for  the 
workers,  a  distinctive  feeling  so  that  they 
can  rjea/dily  pick  out  the  strands  of  the 
requisite  color,  without  assistance.  To  an 
ordinary  sighted  person  who  will  close  his 
eyes  and  try  to  distinguish  the  feeling  of 
the  various  colors  there  is  not  the  slightest 
difference  noticeable.  Another  department 
of  importance  in  which  a  group  of  women 
are  .busily  engaged  is  the  manufacture  of 
wire  hat  frames. 

Work  for  the  men  is  provided  at  the  For-  I 

Ay-second   Street   shop,   but  all   last    week 

feome  Qf  the  men  workers  were  busily  <yi- 

fgaged  at  their  labor  in  the  basement  of  the 

[Fifty-ninth   Street   headquarters.     This   in- 

f eludes  broom  making,   oane-chair    seating, 

Jmattress  making,  and  furniture  polishing. 

•The  association  has  obtained  the  contracts 

for  furnishing  brooms  and  recaning  chairs 

for  several  of  the  largest  hoteLs  in  the  city. 

They  can  readily  take  care  of  this  work  for 

as    many   more    hotels    as     they     are     now 

serving. 

The  society  is  the  only  institution  in  the 
city  which  looks  after  the  instruction  of 
the  adult  blind.  The  State  te,kes  the  chil- 
dren and  instructs  them,  and  there  are 
■various  homes  for  adult  blind,  but  tb.ere  has  I 
never  before  been  any  organization  that 
sought  to  help  and  relieve  and  make  inde- 
pendent, the  great  class  of  blind  who  lose 
their  sight  after  reaching  maturity.  Blind- 
ness overtakes  many  of  these  people  af- 
ter they  have  learned  a  trade  for  which 
their  loss  of  sight  absolutely  incapacitates 
them.  To  assist  this  class,  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  -ffas  organized  about  a 
year  ago,  largely  through  the  influence  of 
Miss  Winifred  Holt,  the  sculptor,  who  its 
secretary  of  the  association.  Richard  Wat- 
son Gilder  is  president.  The  present  quar- 
ters were  opened  in  September. 

The  exhibition  of  last  week  was  an  at- 
tempt to  make  the  people  of  the  city  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  the  possible'  good  it  can 
do  with  greater  funds  at  its  disposal.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  interest  aroused  will  re- 
sult in  obtaining  a  much  needed  increase 
in  the  endowment  funds  of  this  compara- 
tively new  and  meritorious  institution. 
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TEACHING  BLIND  WOMEN 

TO  SEE  WITH  FINGERS 


& 


IT^VERY  morning  at  9  o'clock  of  late 
little  groups  of  working  women 
may  be  seen  mounting  the  steps  of 
a  building  on  Fifty-ninth  street  near  Park 
avenue.  They  have  not  the  brisk  step,  of 
the  ordinary  business  woman.  They  come 
slowly,  tapping  the  pavement  before  then, 
with  canes  or  leaning  on  the  arms  of 
guides.  Yet  their  faces  are  bright,  for  they 
have  found  what  they  have  longed  for 
ever  since  blindness  fell  upon  them  and 
the  light  of  day  and  the  ability  to  take  a 
useful  part  in  the- world's  doings  were  lost  f 
to  them  together. 

They  are  all  women  who  have  lost  their 
sight  after  school  days  were  over  and 
when  the  ordinary  schools  for  the  blind 
were  closed  to  them.  The  building  is  a 
large,  old-fashioned  house  which  has  been 
repaired  and  fitted  up  for  their  use  and 
benefit,  and  which  had  its  formal  "house, 
warming"  a  week  ago.  Here  are  class 
rooms  in  which  they  may  learn  any  of 
:he  various  things  blind  people  can  do  as 
perfectly  as  sighted  people,  and  by  which 
they  can  make  a  living.  And  here  are  j 
workrooms  where  many  of  them  are  al-  j 
ready  employed  steadily  in  various  activi- 
ties. 

To  the  public  at  large  most  of  the  occu- 
pations at  which  the  blind  excel  will  prove 
a  complete  surprise.  For  Instance,  there 
Is  a  public  stenographic  office  in  this  new 
building,  where  blind  stenographers  take 
dictation  quite  as  rapidly,  and  afterward 
copy  their  notes  upon  a  typewriter  as  ac- 
curately, as  people  with  eyes  could  do. 
There  is  also  a  nubile  telephone  service, 
with  a  blind  girl  operating  the  switch- 
board and  Instructing  other  blind  women 
In  this  occupation  in  order  that  they  may 
take  outside  positions.  Upstairs  there  are 
parlors  where  blind  operator*  give  mas- 
sage, do  shampooing  and  give  tonic  treat- 
ment. 

Of  these  last  professions  the  Association 
for  the  Blind,  which  has  6pen«<J  this  in- 
dustrial building  for  them,  Intends  to  make 
a  special  feature. 


"The  blind  are  almost  unknown  as  ex- 
pert masseurs  in  this  country  because  of 
the  barbarous  attitude  of  our  public 
toward  people  without  sight,"  said  Miss 
Winifred  Holt,"  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion. "In  England  they  are  well  known  { 
and  patronized  in  this  work.  Three  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  of  London  refuse 
to  allow  their'  patients  to  be  treated  by  i 
any  but  a  blind  masseur,  because  they 
claim  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  sighted 
person  to  have  the  marvelous  delicacy  of 
touch  and  manual  dexterity  which  is 
ga'ned  by  those  who  cannot  see.  It  was 
only  recently  in  Japan  that  people  with 
sight  were  allowed  to  give  massage  at  all, 
and  in  Yokohama  to-day,  out  of  1,000  mas- 
seurs earning  a  livelihood.  900  are  blind. 
Our  masseuses  have  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  Weir  Mitchell  system,  and 
in  Swedish  movements." 

The  blind  stenographer  takes  her  notes 
on  a  stenographic  machine  with  only  six 
keys,  which  give  her  all  the  y combinations 
necessary  for  any  word.  The  machine 
prints  the  notes  in  raised  characters  upon 
a  reel  of  paper  which  winds  off  automati- 
cally as  she  works.  Afterward  she  reads 
the  notes  with  her  fingers,  and  writes 
them  on  the  typewriter  by  touch  system. 

In  two  long  rooms  of  the  building  some 
twenty-five  blind  women  now  work  busily 
every  day  from  9  to  4.  Some  are  learning 
a  handicraft,  others  turning  out  articles 
with  a  perfection  and  daintiness  which 
seems  wonderful  to  these  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  beautiful  work  of  which 
those  who  see  through  their  fingers  are 
capable. 

"Our  work  must  be  not  only  as  perfect 
as  that  of  sighted  people,  but  if  possible 
a  little  bit  better,"  said  Miss  Holt,  "in 
order  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  the 
public  to  employing  the  blind.  We  will 
not  place  on  sale,  or  accept  from  one  Of 
our  workers,  anything  which  is  uneven, 
rough  or  faulty  in  any  way.  If  a  single 
stitch  is  dropped  in  a  knitted  garment  it 
must  be  raveled  out  and  the  error  cor- 
rected before  we  will  even  consider  it. 
We  constantly  impress  upon  the  women  I 
that  th«y  cannot,  expect  the  public  to 
support  them  out  of  pity.  They  must  give 
an  honest  return  for  the  money  re- 
ceived." 

Almost  everything  is  knitted  and  cro- 
cheted by  the  blind  women  in  these  work 
rooms;  jackets,  leggings,  Teddy  bears 
and  delicate  infants'  wear  for  little  folks; 
motor  scarfs,  shawls  and  sweaters  for 
grown-ups.      All    descriptions    of    baskets 


are  woven  of  raffia,  sweet  grass  and  wil- 
low. Dolls  are  beautifully  dressed  en- 
tirely without  the  aid  of  eyes,  and  there 
is  a  long-  row  of  sewing  machines  upon 
which  the  blind  workers  soon  learn  to 
run  straight  hems,  making  working 
aprons,  towels,  sheets  and  pillow  slips. 

Making  hat  frames  of  wire  is  an  in- 
dustry in  which  these  women  are  espe- 
cially adept,  being  able  to  copy  any 
model  by  touch  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy. They  also  make  bead  shades  for 
electric  bulbs,  in  the  form  of  flowers,  for 
which  there  is  a  great  demand  every- 
where. 

"Our  blind  teachers  still  make  the 
rounds  of  the  homes,  instructing  women 
how  to  become  self-supporting,"  said 
Miss  Holt,  "and  there  are  dozens  of  these 
who  now  send  their  work  here  to  be 
sold.  We  would  rather  have  them  attend 
the  classes  here,  however.  It  draws  them 
out  of  themselves,  gives  them  a  chance, 
to  meet  each  other,  and  adds  interest  and 
variety  to  their  day.  All  are  anxious  to 
attend,  but  some  have  no  friend  or  rela- 
tive who  is  willing  or  able  to  bring  them 
here  and  take  them  home  again  at  night. 
If  they  can  find  a  guide  the  Association 
is  willing  to  pay  oarfares  both  ways." 

Noon  is  a  merry  hour  at  the  industrial 
building.  The  blind  women  take  their 
mnches  to  the  basement,  where  the  as- 
sociation serves  them  with  hot  soup  in- 
stead of  coffee.  After  eating,  one  of  them 
plays  on  the  piano  while  the  others  dance 
and  sing.  Several  of  the  women  are 
good  musicians,  and  have  well  trained 
voices. 

The  routine  of  the  working  day  is  also 
broken  by  a  class  in  choral  singing,  which 
has  sessions  three  afternoons  a  week,  and 
by  a  halfJhour  of  calisthenics  every  day. 
Th's  last  is  considered  especially  neces- 
sary for  the  blind,  as  they  are  apt  to  take 
too  little  exercise  when  it  becomes  Im- 
possible to  walk  abroad  without  a  guide. 
There  is  a  large  yard  behind  the  building 
which  will  be  fitted  up  with  swings  and 
seesaws  for  their  recreation,  after  the  [ 
warm  weather  comes. 

The  hall  in  the  /  basement  also  serves 
as  a  meeting  place  for  the  two  clubs  of 
blind  people  which  have  sprung  out  Of  | 
the  association.  Recently  the  women's  | 
club  gave  a  surprise  party  to  Miss  Holt 
to  celebrate  her  return  from  abroad.  So 
Jealously  did  they  guard  their  secret,  so 
determined  were  they  that  this  ovation 
should  come  from  the  blind  alone,  that 
not  even  the  sighted  associate  members 
ived  the  slightest  intimation  of  what 
was  pending. 


AH  alone  the  blind  women  decorated 
the  hall  with  flags  to  give  pleasure  to 
their  guests,  though  they  could  not  see 
them  themselves.  Every  woman  came 
with  a  little  bunch  of  flowers,  which  were 
put  together  to  form  a  large  bouquet  to 
be  presented  to  Miss  Holt.  With  the 
flowers  Miss  Holt  was  presented  with  a 
beautiful  Oriental  pitcher  by  Mrs.  Beck, 
the  blind  teacher  pf  the  blind,  who  has 
been  chosen  the  club's  first  president. 
For  months  the  members  of  the  club  had 
been  dropping  their  spare  pennies  into  a 
box  at  the  meetings  in  order  to  buy  this 
gift  for  their  friend. 

Besides  supporting  its  workshop  for  men 
and  opening  its  new  industrial  building 
the  association  has  given  the  State  of  New 
York  about  $6,000  during  the  past  year  to 
help  it  in  taking  a  correct  census  of  the 
blind,  in  order  that  they  might  be  known 
and  reached.  It  has  no  endowment  what- 
ever, relying  upon  voluntary  contribu-> 
tions  for  its  support.  / 
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